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AUDRIE BRENDON TO HER MOTHER 
AT CHAMPEL-LES-BAINS. SWITZERLAND 

Rue Chapeau de Marie AntoineUe 
'Versailles, July Mh 

4 DabIiINo Little French Mother: Things have 
rappened. Fire-crackers! Roman candles! rockets! But 
'i^n’t be frightened. They *re all in my head. Never- 
Jieless I have n’t had such a Fourth of July since I was a 
imall.girl in America, and stood on a tin pail with a whole 
[lack of fire-crackers popping away underneath. 

■ Is n’t it funny, when you have a lot to tell, it *s not half 
as easy to write a letter as when you ’ve nothing at all to 

{ ay, and must make up for lack of matter by weaving 
ihrases ? Now, when I ’m suffering from a determination 
^f tod many words to my pen, they all run together in a 
jtorrerat, and I don’t know how to make them dribble 
[singly to a beginning. 

j R think I ’ll talk about other things first. That ’s the 
dear Dad used to do when he had exciting news, and 
l(,,/ed to dangle it over our heads, "cherry ripe” fashion, 
j^Arping on the weather or the' state of the stock-marRet 
^Jntil he had us almost dancing with impatience. 

/ Yes, I ’ll dwell on other things first — but not irrelevant 
tpings, for I ’ll .dwell on You — with a capital Y, which 
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liie only proper v.'r.y to speU You — and You are ne, 

irrelevant. You could n’t be, whatever was happeni; 

And just now you 're particularly relevant, though you| 

far off in nice, cool Switzerland; for presently, wheij ^ j 

come to the Thing, I ‘za going to ask your advice. 

li ‘s vcr;' convenient having a French mother, and I 

nprrccicie dear Bc'‘'s Yankee cleverness in securing 

in lUc lamilv. You sev sometimes that I .‘seem all Amc\ • 

• • ri- 

c.'iu. .'-.ad ; hat you 're glad; rliich is pretty of you, and lo 3 | 
to father s country, but I *m not sure whether I should n* 
have praferred to turn out more like my mamma. Y’ou *J ^ 
so conpldc, fcmchow — as Frcndiwomcn are, at theij^. 
best. I often think of you as a kind of podcel combinatioj ^ 
of Somebody's Hundred Best Books: Romance, Fracticr j 
Common Sense, Poetry, TVil, T\’isdom, Fancy Cookerj^. 
etc., etc. * 


Yilio but a Frenchwoman could combine all these, 
qualities with the latest thing in hair-dressing and the. 
neatest thing in slays r By the way, can one’s stays be a 
quality? Yes, if one ’s French — even half French — I 
believe lliey con. 

If I had n’t just got your letter of day before yesterday^ 
assuring me that you feci strong and frach — almost as, 
if you ’d never been ill — 1 should n't worn' vou for a(i vice. 
Only a few weeks ago, if suddenly called upon fot it, 
you *d hoTC shovi’n signs of nervous prostration. I sixall 
never forget my horror when you (quite iincontrollabv \ 
threw a spoon at Philomcne who came to ask whether 
would have soup d envie or potage a la bonne femme fc 
dinner! 


Switzerland was an inspiration; mine, I flatter myself. 
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And if, in telling me that you 're in robust health agiun, 
you 're hinting at an intention to sneak bode to bla«ing 
Paris before the middle of September, you don't knovr 
your Spartan daughter. AH that's Anii»r i(ian in me 
rises to diout "Nol" And you need n't tbinTc that your 
child is bored. She may be bofled, but never bored. Ear 
from it, as you diall hear. 

School breaks up to-moiTovr — breaks into little blond 
and brunette bits, which will blow or drift off to their 
respective homes; and I should by this time be picking 
to visit the Despards, where I *m supposed to teach Mimi's 
young voice to soar, as compensation for holiday hos- 
pitality; but — I'm not packing, because EUaline Letii- 
bridge has had an attack of nerves. 

You won't be surprised thid I stopped two hours over* 
time 'to-day to hold the hand and to stroke the bnji * of 
EUaline. I 've done that before, when riie hod a pain in 
her finger, or a cold in her little nose, and sent you a 
psfff him to announce that I could n’t get home for liinnAr 
and our happy hour together. No, you won’t be sur- 
prised at my stopping — or that EUaline should have 
an attack (ff nerves. But the reason for the atiwk 
and the core she wants me to pve her; these iot72 
surprise you. 


Why, it 's almost as hard to b^|in, after aU, as if I 



‘’Dearest, you 've often said, and I *ve agreed with you 
rise it was the other way round), that ludhing I could 
ever do for EUaline Lethbridge would be too much; 
sbo could n’t ask any sacrifice of me which would be too 
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crenl. Of course, one does sav these things until one is 
tested. But — I wonder if there is a “ but " r 

Of course tou believe that your one chick has a glorious 
voice, and that it *s a cruel shame she should be doing 
nothing better than teaching other people's chicks to squall, 
whether their voices are vrorlh squalling with or not. 
Perhaps, though, mine mayn’t be as remarkable an organ 
os we think: and even if you had n't made me give up hying 
for light opera, because I received one Insult (with a 
capital I) whilelwashladamc Lnrcsc’s favourite pupil, I 
might n’t in any case have turned into a great prima donna. 
I was rather excited and amused by the Insult myself — it 
made me feel so interesting, and so like a heroine of 
romance; but you did n’t approve of it; and we had some 
hard times, had n’t we, after all our money was spent in 
globe-trotting, and lessons for me from the immortal 
LareseP 

IF it had n’t been for meering Ellalinc, and Ellaline 
falling a victim to my modest charms, and insisting upon 
Madame de Maluet’s taking me as a teacher of singing 
for her "celebrated finishing sdbool for Young Ladies," 
what would have become of ns, dearest, with you so deli- 
cate, me TO young, and both us so poor and alone in a 
big world ? I really don’t know, and you ’ve often said 
you did n’t. 

Of course, if it had n’t be<m for Ellaline — Madame's 
richest and most important girl — persisting as she did, 
in her imperious, spoiled-child way, hlodame would n’t 
have dreamed of engag^ a young girl like me, without 
any experience as a teacher, no matter how much she liked 
my voice and my (or rather Larese’s) method. 1 suppose 
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no one xrould dse have risked me; so I ccrtiunly do owe 
to EUolinc^ and nobody but EDaline, tbree happy and 
(fairly) pro^erous years. To be sun^ because of my por- 
tion at Madame de Maluet*s, I have got a fciv outside 
pupils; but that 's indirectly through Ellaline, too, is n*t it ? 

I ’m reminding you of all these things so rimtyou may 
have it clearly before your mind just how mudi we do owe 
Ellaline, and judge whether the payment she now asiks is 
too big or not. 

That *s the way she puts not coarsely or crudely; but 
I know how she feels. 

She sent me a little note yesterday, while I was giving a 
lesson, to say she *d a horrid headache, had gone to bed, 
and would I come to her room as soon as I could. Well, 
I went at lundi tim^ for I hated to keep her waiting, and 
thought I could eat later. As it turned out, I did n*t eat 
at all. But that *s a detail. 

She had on a petfeedy divine nighty, with low neck and 
short sleeves (no girl would be alhwei to wear such a thing 
in any but a French school, I ’m sure^ even if she were a 
"parlour boarder”) and her hair was in curly waves over 
her riioulders. Altogether she looked adorably and about 
fourteen years old, instead of nearly nineteen, as she is. 

"You don’t show your headache a bit,” said 1. 

"I have n’t got one^” sud she. 

Then she explained that she ’d been dying for a chance 

talk vrith me alon^ and the headache was the only thing 
t^t occurred to her in the circumstances. She does n’t 
ipind little fibs, you know. Lideed, I bdieve she rather 
likes them, because any "inti^ue,” even the snudlest, is 
f ondting to her. 
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V*"!! ttomW never guess r.nylhing like vrhat hr.*; happened. 

Thai dragon nf a guardian r»f lirrs i* eoming back at 
last from Bengal, Trhore lie *s been governor or something. 
Xot that las coming wouW ciaticr particularly if il v,-ere n*t 
for complicalions, bul there are several, the most formid- 
able of vhieh is a Young Man. 

The Younr I^Lin is a French vounr man. and his name 
is Honori du Gucselin. He is a lieutenant in the army 
'Ellcl’n® mentioned the re^ment with pride, but I *ve 
i^^golle^l it already, there was so mudi else to remember), 
and sh" snvs he is descended from the sreat Du Gucsclin. 

• w 

She me. him at Madame de Blanchcmain's — voii remem- 
her the I\Indamc de Blanchemain who was Ellalinc's dead 
mother's most intimate friend, and who lives at St. Cloud ? 
Ellr.linc lias spent all her holidays there ever since I *ve 
known her; but though I thought she told me cveiytliing 
(she always vowed .she didi, not a word did she ever 
breathe about a young man having ri.^cn over her horizon. 
She s.ay.« she did n't dare, because I 'm so queer and prim 
about some things." I *m not, am I ? But now she 's 
driven to confess, ns she *s in the most awful scrape, and 
doesn't know what will become of her and "darling 
Honors,’' unless I ’ll consent to help them. 

She met' him only la.sl Easter. He's a nephew of 
Madame do Blancheronin's. il seems; and on coming back 
from foreign sendee in Algeria, or somewhere, he dutifully 
paused to visit his relative. Of course it occurs to me. Did 
^ladame de Blanchemain write and intimate that she 
would have in the house a pretty little Anglo-French 
heiress, with no inconvenient relatives, unless one counts 
the Dragon? But Ellaline says Honorc’s coming was 
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quite a suipiise to his aunt. Anyway, he proposed on the 
ftird day, and EUahne accepted him. Iturasbynioonli^t, 
in a garden, so who can blame tlie poor diild ? I always 
thought if even a moderatdy good-looking young man pro- 
posed to me moonlight, in a garden, I would say 
" Yes — yes I” at once, even if I changed my mind next day. 

But Honord is very good loddng (^e has his picture in a 
locket, with audi a tumed-up moustache — I mean 
Honor£, not the locket), and so EUaline did n't diange her 
mind next day. 

Not a word was said to Madame de Blanchemw (as 
for as Ellahne knows), for the^ decided tiiat, considering 
everything, they must keep thdr secret, and eventuidly 
run away to be married; because Honord is poor, and 
EUaline *a an hdress guarded by a Dragon. 

Wdl, through letters which E. has been reediving at a 
teariiop where she and the other older girls go, rigorously 
chaperoned, twice a weds, it was arranged to do the deed 
as soon as school diould dose; end if they could have 
carried out thdr plan, ElhUine would have been Madame 
du Guesdin before the Dragon could have appeared on 
the scene, breathing fire and rattling his scaled. They 
were going to Scotland to be married (Honord’s idea), as 
a man can't l^alty many a ^1 under age in France with- 
out the consent of everybody concerned. Once she 'd got 
away with him, and had had any kind of hole-in-the- 
odbaa wedding, Hbnord was of opinion'that even the most 
aquidoned Dragon would be thankful to sanction a mor- 
i^ge according to i^ench law; so it could all be done over 
aglain jnoperly in France. 

/ 1 suppose this appealed immensdy to EUaline's teve of 
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inlrigiio and IiiUoni-sh Irickrfnciss gon^'rally. AmTi’ay, 
she agreed : but young officers propose, and their .‘nipcriors 
dispose. Honorc Trap orderwi off for a month *s 
mnnccu^TCs before he could oven ash for leave: and a** he ’is 
knpvTi tn he destitute of near relatives, lie could n’t rake 
up .a perishing grandmother a* an csiu-eo. 

he did tn', I don't Icnow: hut anyhow, lie failed, 
rnd the nmning away had to be pul off. That was blow 
number one. and could have been home, without blow 
number two. which fell in the shape of a letter. It said 
that the wicked guardian was just about to start for home, 
.and intended to pick up Ellaline on his way to England, 
as if she were a parcel labelled “to be kept till called for.” 

She 's certain he won't let her many Honorc if he has 
the chance to say “no’* beforehand, because he cares 
nothing about her happiness, or about her. or anything else 
except his own selfish ambitions. Of course, Ellaline is 
a girl who takes strong prejudices against people for no 
ptirlinilar reason, except th.at she has a “feeling they are 
horrid": but she docs appear to be right about tliis man. 
He's English, and though Ellalinc's mother ‘was half 
French, they were cousins, and I believe her dying request 
was tliat he should take care of her daughter and her 
daughter's money. You would have thought that that 
must ha‘\-e softened even a hard he.irt, would n’t you ? 
But the Dragon's was evidently sentiment-proof, even so 
many years .ago, when he must have been comparatively 
young — if Dragons are e^’cr young. 

He accepted the diargc (Ellaline thinks her moner 
probably influenced him to do that; and perhaps he wns 
paid for his trouble); but, instead of carrying out his 
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engagements, like a faitbfol guardian, he packed the poor 
four-jeor-old bal^ off to some pok^, prim people in the 
country, and promptly \7ent abroad to cnjcy himsdf. 
There Ellaline would no doubt have been left to this day, 
dreadfully unhappy and out of her dement, for the people 
were on English curate and his wife; but, luddly, her 
mother had stipulated that she was to be sent to the same 
sdiool in France where she hetsdf hod been educated — 
Madame de Maluet’s. 

Never once has her guardian shown tbe slightest dgn of 
interest in Ellaline: has n't odced for her photograph or 
written her any letters. They *ve communicated with eadi 
other only through Madame de Maluet, four times a year 
or so; and Ellaline doesn't fed sure that her fortune 
has been properly administered, so she says she ou^ to 
many young and have a husband to look after her 
interests. 

'When I ventured to hope that tibe Dragon was n't quite 
so scaly and taily as she punted him, she proved her 
point by telling me that he 'd bear censured latdy in the 
English Radical papers for Idlling a lot of poor, defence* 
less Bengalese in .cold blood. Somebody must have sent 
her the cuttings, for Ellaline hardly hnows diat news* 
papers erist. I dare say it was Eathy Bennett, one of 
Madome's few En^ish pupils. Ellaline has chummed 
im' with her lately. And that news does seem to 
settle the man's cbaracter, doesn't it? He must be a 
p^ect brute. 

Ellaline says tibat die 'd rather die than lose Hbnor^ 
also that he '11 kill himself if he loses her. And now, 
Nearest — now for tbe Thunderboltl She vows that the 
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only thing niiich can possibly save her is for me to ialcc 
her flare jor five or rix icceks. until her sohUer's xnnnocinTCs 
arc over and he can get leave to whisk her off to Scotland 
for the wedding. 

You "re the quickesf-witted darling in the world, and 
you gencrtiUy know all tliat i>c-ople mean even before they 
speak. Yet I can sec you looking ]iur.Klcfl as well as 
startled, and muttering to yourself: “Take Ellalinc*s 
pla ce ? tVhere — how — when r *’ 

T wa® like that myself while she wa« trying to c}q>lain. 
I starcri with an owlish stare for about five minutes, until 
her real idea in all its native vdldne®'!, not to say enormity, 
burst upon me. 

She wants to go day after to-morrow to Madame dc 
Blanchomain’s. as she 'd cspccted to do before she heard 
that the Dragon was coming to gobble her up. She wants 
to stay there quietly until Honor6 can take her, and she 
wants me to pretend to be Ellaline LcIhbridprI 

I nearly fell off my chair at this point, but I hope you 
won’t do anything like that — which is the reason why I *vc 
been working up to the revelation with such fiendish 
subtlety. Have you noticed it ? 

Ellaline has plotted the whole scheme out. I should n’t 
have thought her capable of ilj but she says it’s 
desperation. 


She *s certain she can p^uade IMadame de Maluet to 
let her leave school, to go to the station and meet the 
Dragon (that ’s the course he himself suggests: too muph 
trouble e\-en to run out to Versailles and fetch her) with 


only me os chaperon. I dare say she*s right abotit 
Madame, for all the teachers will be gone day after tef:- 
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morrow, and Madame herself invariably collapses the 
moment school breaks up: she seems to break up with it, 
and to have to lie in bed for at least half a week to be 
mended. 

Madame has really quite a flattering opinion of my 
discretion. She ’s told me so several times. I suppose 
it ’s tlie way I do my hair for school, which does give me a 
look of incorruptible mtue, does n’t it ? Fortunate^ 
she does n’t know I always change it (if not too tired) ten 
minutes after I get home to you. 

Well, then, taking Madame’s permission for granted, 
Ellaline points out that all stumbling-blodcs are removed, 
for she won’t count moral ones, or let me count them. 

I ’m to see her off for St. Cloud, and wait to receive the 
Dragon. “Sir, behold the burnt-offering — I mean, 
behold yoxur ward!” 

And I ’m to go on being a burnt-offering till it *s con- 
venient for the real Ellaline to scrape my ashes off the 
smoking altar. 

It ’s all very well to make fun of the thing like that. 
But to be serious — and goodness knows it ’s serious 
enough — what ’s to be done, little mother ? Ellaline 
ha^ (because I insisted) given me till to-morrow morning 
to ‘answer. I explained that my consent must depend 
onjyour consent. So that ’s why I have n’t had anjihing 
to /eat since breakfast. I rushed home to wi*ite this 
inrmense letter to you, and get it off to catch the post. It 
wijll arrive in the morning with your coffee and petUs pains 
— / how I wish I were in its place! You can take half an 
he >ur to make up your mind (I ’m sure with your lightning 
w/lts you would n’t ask longer to decide the fate of the 
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Great Fovrers of Europe) and then telegraph me simply 
“Yes/* or “No.” I irill understand. 

For my oirn sake, naturally, I should prefer *‘No.” 
That goes unsaid, docs n't it? I should then be relieved 
of responsibility: for even Ellalinc, knowing that you and 
I arc all in all to each oilier, could hardly expect me to fly 
in your face, just to please her. But, on the other hand, 
if vou did think I could do this dreadful thing without 
tlicrcliy becoming myself a Dreadful Thing, it would be 
a glorious relief to pay my debt of gratitude to Ellaline, 
yes, and even oivr-pay it, perhaps. One likes to over- 
pay a debt that *s been owing a long time, for it *s like 
adding an accumulation of interest that one's creditor 
never csqiectcd to gel. 

\Micn, gasping after the first shock, I pleaded that 
I *d do anything else, make any other sacrifice for EUalinc's 
sake, except this onr, she flashed out (with the odd slirewd* 
ness wludb lurks in her childbhncss like a bright little 
garter-snake darting its head &om a bed of violets), saying 
that was always the way with people. They were invari- 
ably ready to do for their best friends, to whom they were 
grateful, anything on earth except the only tiling wanted. 

Wdl, I had no answer to make; for it *s true, is n't it? 
And then. Ellaline sobbed dreadfully, clutdiing at me 
with little, hot, trembling liands, crying that she'd 
emmted on me, that she 'd been sure, after all my promises, 
1 would n't fail her. She 'd fdt so mfc with me! Arc you 
surprised I had n’t the heart to refuse ? I confess, dear, 
that if I were quite alone in the world (though the wo^ld 
would n't be a world without you) I should certainly halve 
grovelled and consented then and there. 
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She says dlie iron't dose her eyes to-night, and I dare 
say she \70n% in which case die *11 be as pathetic as a 
bndEen flower to-morrow. I don’t think I diall deqi 
much either, wondering what your verdict will be. 

I really have n’t the remotest idea whether it wiU be 
Yes or No. Usually I iipayne that I can pretty wdl 
guess what your opinion is likdy to be, but I can’t tins 
time. The thing to dedde upon is in itsdf so fantastic^ 
so monstrous, that one moment I tdl mysdf you won’t even 
consider it. The next minute I remember what a dear 
little “crank” you are on the subject of gratitude — your 
“&vourite virtue,” as you used to write in old-fasbioned 
“Confession Albums” of provindal American friends 
when I was a child. 

If people do anything mce for you, you run your little 
hig^-heded shoes into holes to do somelhing even nicer for 
them. If you *re invited out to tea, you adc your hostess 
to lunch or dinner, in return: that sort of thing invariably; 
and you’ve brought me up vrith the same bee in my 
bonnet SowhatioiSyourtdegrambe? 

Whatever you say, you may count on a me^ “Amen, so 
be it,” from 

I Your most admiring subject, 

Addbzb. 


P.S. — Of course, it isn’t as if this man were an 
ordinary, nic^inoSendve human man, is it? I do think 
that alsmst any treatment is too good for such a cold- 
blooded, supenalious dd Dragon. And you needn’t 
reprove me for “calling names.” With angular justice 
Efrovidence has ticketed him as appropriatdy as his worst 
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enemv vould have dared to do. Thev have such weird 

• a 

names in Cornwall, don't they? — and it seems he*s a 
Comishman. Until lately he was plain Mister, now he *s 
Sir Lionel Fendragon. Somebody has been weak enough 
to die and leave liim a title, and also an estate (though not 
in Cornwall) which he *s returning io England in greedy 
haste to pounce upon. So characteristic, after living away 
all tlioic years: though IMadame do Maluct has tried to 
make Ellalinc believe he *s coming back to settle down 
because of a letter nkc wrote, reminding him respectfully 
that after nineteen it 's almost indecent for a girl to be kept 
at school. 

Don’t fear, however, if your telegram casts me to the 
Dragon, that I shall be in danger of getting eaten up. 
His Dragonship, among other stodgy defects, has that 
of eminent, wdl-nigh repulsive, respectability. He is as 
respectable as a ramrod or a poker, and very elderly, 
Ellaline says. From the way she talks about him he 
must be getting on for a hundred, and he is provided with 
a widowed sister, a Mrs. Norton, whom he has dug ^ up 
from some place in the country to act as cliapcron foy* his 
ward. All other women he is supposed to detest,' and 
would, if necessary, beat them off with a stick 
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AUDBIE BSENDON TO HEB MOTHER 

B/ue Chapeau de Jllarie Antoinette 
Fereailleet July Sth 

Mr Spabxait Anoel: Now (be tdegram *b come, I fed 
as if I *dkiiown all along what your dedsion would be. 

l*m glad you were estravagant enou^ to add 
“Wrilhig,'* for to-moirow morning I dull know l^exacQy 
what mratol processes you dedded. Also, I 'm glnd ^ 
think I *m glad) that the word is “Yes.** 

It *s afternoon now; just twenly-four hours since I sat 
here in the some place (at your desk in the front window, 
of course), tr^ng my best to put the situation before you, 
as a plain, unvarnished tale. 

1 stuck the bit of blue paprar under EnaIine*B nose, and 
dm almost had a fit with joy. If die were bigger and more 
muscular, du *d have Idssed and squeesed the breath of 
life out of me, which would have been awkward for her, 
as du*d then have bum thrown back upon her own 
resources. 

Oh, ma petite poupee de Mere, only thinlr of it! X go 
to-morrow — info space. I disappear. I cease to exist 
pro tem. There will be no me, no Audrie, but, instead, 
two EUalines. I *ve often fold her, the way, that I 
would make two of her. Evidently I once had a prophetic 
s 17 
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soul. I only Trish I had it still, so I might see beforehand 
-n-hat Trill happen to the Mc-ness of Ellalinc in the next 
ferr Treeks. Anyhow, whatever comes, I expect to 
be supported by the consciousness that I*m paying 
a debt of gratitude as perhaps such a debt was never 
paid before. 

Of course I shall have a perfectly horrid time. Not 
onlv shall I be wincing under the degrading knowledge 
fhffi I*m a base pretender, but I shall be wretdiedly 
homesick and bored within an inch of my life. I shall be, 
in the sort of en\ironmcnl Ellaline describes, like a mouse 
in a vacuum — a poor, frisky, happy, out-of-doors fidd- 
mouse, caught for on experiment. When the experiment 
is finished I shall crawl away, a decrepit wreck. But, thank 
heaven, I con crawl to You, and you will nurse me bode 
to life. We’ll talk everything over, for hours on 
end, and I’ll be able to abuse the Dragon to my 
heart’s content. I know you *11 let me do that, provided 
I don’t use naughty words, or, if any, disguise them 
daintily in a whisper. 

Ellaline and I have discussed plans and possibilities, 
and if all goes as she expects (1 don’t see why it should n’t), 
I ought to be &ecd from the unpleasant rdle of understudy 
in five or six wedss. The instant my chains are broken 
by a tdegram from the bride saying, *’Safdy married,” 
or words to that effect, I shall do "all my possible” to 
fold my tent like an Arab and silently steal — not to say 
sneak — away from the hur of the Dragon, without his 
opening a scaly red eye to the dreadful reality, until 1 *m 
bOTond his power. 

It must be either that or the most awful scene with 
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him — a Regular Row. He, saying what he thinks of my 
decqition; me, defending mys^ and the real Elloline 
by saying what I think of his general beastliness. If 
it came to that, I mi^t in my rage was unladylike; 
so perhaps, of the two evils, the lesser would be the 
sneak act — n*est ce paaf Well, I shall see when the 
time comes. 

In five or sis wedcs I had thought, in any case, of allow- 
ing you to leave Champel-les-Bains, should you grow too 
restive lacLdng my sodety. I thought of proposing by 
then, if you were suffidently braced by Swiss air, milk, and 
honey and Champel douches, that we should join forces 
at a cheap but alluring farmhouse somewhere. 

That idea may still fit in rather well, may n't it ? But 
if, for any unforeseen reason, I should have to stay sizzling 
on the sacrifidal altar longer than we espect, you must n't 
come home to hot Fans to economize and mope in the fiat. 
You must stop in Switzerland till I can meet you in some 
nice place in the country. Promise that you won't odd 
to my burdens being refradoty. 

I '11 wire you an address as soon os I am blessed — or 
cursed — with one. And whatever you do, don't 
forget that I 'm merged in EUaline Lethbridge. If her 
identity fits me as badly as her dresses would do 
it will come about down to my knees and won't meet 
round the waist. 

As soon as I have your letter to-morrow morning, 
dearest, 1 11 write again, if only a few linra. Then, when 
I 've seen the Dragon and have gained a vague idea how 
and where he means to dispose of his prqr» 1 11 scribble 
off some sort of description of the man and the meeting. 
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eren if H 's on board tbe Channel boat, in the midst of a 
tossing. 

Your 

Ifhegekxa. 

(Or \rould Jephtha's daughter be more 
appropriate? I*m not quite sure how 
to spell either.) 



m 

AUDBIE BBENDON TO HER SfOTHER 

Rue Chapeau ie Mane Antoinette 
July 0th. Eariy Mominy 

Deasebp Damb Wisdom: You ought to be Adviser-in- 
Chief to Grotmed Heads. You *d be invaluable; worth 
any soloiy. What a shame you axe n't widdy known: a 
sort of public possession! But for my sake I *m glad 
you are n't, because if you were discovered you 'd never 
have a spare minute to advise me. 

Of course, dear, if you hod n't readied your condunona 
just as you did about this step you would n't have coun- 
selled, or even allowed, me to take it. And I will remember 
cveiy word you say. 1 'll do exactly as you tdl me to do. 
So now, don't worry, any more than you would if I were 
an espetienced and accomplished young parachutist about 
to make a descent from the top of the Eiffd tower. 

It 's dght o'dock, and I 've satisfied my soul witii your 
letter and my body with its morning roll and cc^ee. 
When I 've finished scribbling this in pencil to you, 1 bTiii.11 
pads, and be ready — far ani^mg. 

By the way, that reminds me. What' a tangled web we 
weave when first we practise to deceive, etc. 

Won't the Dragon think it queer that his rich waxd 
diould make no better toilettes than I shall be able to 

si 
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produce — after living at Versailles, practically in Paris, 
iviih a huge amount of spending money — for a 
schoolgirl r 

I thought nf that difficulty only last night for the first 
lime, after I Tras in bed, and vras tempted to jump up and 

review mv wardrobe. But it was unnecessarv. Not onlv 

• • • 

could I cell to mind in the most livelv wav everv dress I 

• • • 

have, but. I do believe. e^'Ciy dress 1 ever did have since 
my frocks were let down or done over from yours. I sup- 
pose that ought to make me feel rather young, ought n’t it ? 
To remember everv dress I ever owned ? But it docs n’t. 
I *11 be twenty-one this month, you know — a year older 
than you were when your ears were gladdened by my 
first howl. I 'm sure it was unearthly, yet that you 
said at once to Dad: *'Thc dear child is going to be 
musical!’’ ■ 

But to return to the wardrobe of the hcirc.*:s’s understudj'. 
It consists of my even'-day tailor-made, two white linen 
coats and skirts, a darned collection (I don’t mean that 
pruraneiy) of summer blouses, and the everlasting, the 
immortal, black evening dress. Is it three or four years 
old ? I know it was my first black, and I did feel so ptoud 
and grown-up when you said I might have it. 

You ’ll .be asking yourself: “VTiere is the blue alpaca 
she bought in the Bon Marche sale, which was in the act 
of being made when I left for fa Suisse ? ” Up to now 
T 've conce.*iled from you the tragical fact that that 
horrid little Mademoiselle Voisin completely spoiled 
it. I was so furious I could have killed her if she ’d 
been on the spot. There is no rage like the dress 
rage, is there P 
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My one hope is that the Dragon may take as little 
interest in Ellaline*s clothes as he has talmn in Ellaline’s 
self, or that, being used to the costumes of the Bengalese, 
wluch, perhaps, are somewhat sketd:^, he may be thankful 
that his ward has any at all. 

You see, I can’t tdl Elhdine about this, because she 
could n’t hdp thinking it a hhit for her to supply the defi- 
denqy, and I would n’t let her do that, even iat her own 
credit. Anyhow, there ’d be no time to get things, so I 
must just do the best I can, and carry off the old gray serge 
and sailor hat \nth a statdy air. Heaven gave me five 
foot seven and a half on purpose to do it with. 

Now I must pack like heat-lightning; and when I ’ve 
finished I diall send the brown box and tiie black Glad- 
stone to the Gate de Lyon, where he will arrive from 
Marseilles. That is rather complicated, as of course we 
must go to the Gare du Nord for Calais or Boulogne; 
but he may n’t wish to start at once for England, and in 
my new character, as his ward, I must be prepared to ob^ 
his orders. I hope he won’t treat me as he seems to have 
treated the Bengalesel The liiggage of Miss Ellalinc 
Lethbridge obviously can’t be called for at the fiat of Mrs. 
Brendon and her ^ughto Audrie, for there would be 
questions — and no proper answers. Therefore, when I 
present mysdf at the Gare de Lyon, I intend to be " self- 
contained.” All my worldly goods will be there, to be 
disposed of as the Grand Mogul pleases. 

When I’ve packed I shall hie me to Madame de 
Maluet’s, looking as good and medc as a tnuned 
dove, to take charge of Ellaline — and to change into 
Ellaline. 
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AftCT that — the Deluge. 

Good-bve, darling! 

Me, to the Lions! 

But 1 shall have your tahsman-letter in my pocket. I 
can’t be eaten, though I do feel rather like 

Your 

MLinTTB Child. 



IV 

AUDBIE BBENDON TO HER MOTHER 


On Board Bit Boat, ha^-Channd over 
July 6th. Nighi 

Motheb Deab: The dragon-ness does n’t show at oU 
on the outside. 

I eq>ected to meet a creatuic of ahnost heraldic grimness 
— rampant, disregardant, gules. What I did meet — 
but I *m afrud that is n't the rig^t way to b^n. Please 
oonrider that I have n't b^n. I 'll go bade to the time 
when EUaline and her dbaperon (me) started away from 
school together in a discreet and very hot cab with her 
trunks. 

She was jumpy and on edge with ezdtement, and got on 
my nerres so that it was the greatest relief when I 'd seen 
her off in her train for St. Cloud. Just at this point I find 
another break in my narrative, made by a silly, not at all 
interesting, adventure. 

I 'd been waving my hand for the twen^-fifth time to 
Ellafin^ in response to the same number of waves from 
her. When at last she drew in her head, as the train steamed 
away, I turned round in a hurry lest she should pop it out 
again, and bumped into a man, or what will be a man in a 
few years if it lives. I aud, "Pardon, monrieur" as 
gravdy as if it were a man already, and it sud in Frendi 

£6 
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laude in England tliat *t was cntirclj its fault. It was 
such a joung youth, and looked so utterly English, that 
I smiled a motherly smile, and breathed, “Not at all,'* 
as I passed on. fondly thinking to pass forever out of its 
life at the same lime. But, dearest, the absurd little thing 
did n't recognize the smile as motherly. Perhaps it never 
had a mother. I had hardly observed it as an individual, 
I assure ynu, ''xeept as one's sub-conscious self takes notes 
without permission from headquarters. I was ^'aguely 
aware that the creature inth whom I had collided was 
quite nice-looking, though bullet-headed, freckled, light- 
blue -eyed. ernp-hairefi, and possessing the shadow of a 
coming event in the shape (I can't call it more) of a mous- 
tache. I had also an impression of a Panama hat, which 
came off in compliment to me, a gray flannel suit, the 
latest kind of collar (you know “Sissy Villiams says, 
‘the feeling is for low ones this year*!'') and mustard- 
coloured boots. All that sounds hideous. I know, yet 
it was n't. At ffrst sight it was rather attractive, but it 
lost its attrnitivcness in a flash when it mistook the nature 
of mv smile. 

'You would n't believe that a nice, clean little British 
face could change so much for the worse in about the 
eighth part of a second 1 It could n't have taken longer, or 
I should n't have seen, be«iuse it happened between my 
smile and my walking on. But I did see. A disagree- 
able kind of lighting up in the eyes, which instantly made 
them look full of — consciousness of sc:c, is the only way 
I can express it. And instead of being inoffensive, boyish, 
blue beads, th^ were suddenly transformed into the sharp, 
whitey-gray sort that the Neapolitans “make horns” at. 
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Wdl, all that was nothing to fuss about, for even I 
know that mi^ided youths horn Surbiton or Pawtucket, 
who are quite harmless at home^ think th^ owe it to 
themsdres to be gay dogs when they run over to 
Paris, otherwise they H not get their money's worth. If 
it hadn’t been for what came afterward I wouldn’t 
be wasting paper and ink on a silly young bounder. As 
it is, I ’ll just tdl you what happened and see if you think 
I was to blame, or whether thoe ’s likdy to be any bother. 

At that dionge my look slid off the sdf-conedted face, 
like rain off a particularly slippery dude’s back. He 
ought to have known then, £f he had n't before^ that I con- 
sidered him a mere It, but I can just imagine his saying to 
himsdf : “This is Paris, and I ’ve paid five pounds for a 
return ticket. Must have something to tell the duips. 
What ’s a £^1 doing out alone?’’ 

He came after me and md I ’d dropped something. 
So I had. It was a rose. I was going to disdaim it, with 
all the haughty grace of a broomstick, when suddenly I 
remembered that it was my carte so to speak. 

The Dragon hod prescribed it in his last letter to Madame 
de Maluet about meeting £31aline. As there might be 
difficulty in recognition if she came to the station with a 
chaperon as strange to him as herself, it would be well, 
he suggested, that eadh pinned a red rose on her dress. 
Tlien he would look out for two ladies with two roses. 

I could n’t make mysdf into two ladies with two roses, 
but I must be one lady with one rose^ otherwise the Dragon 
and I mig^t Tniwa eack otimr,' and he would go out to Ver* 
sailles to see what the didmns was the matter. Then the 
fat would be in the fire^ with a vengeancel 
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You sec, I had to say ‘“Yes” to the rose, because there 
was n*l time to call at a florist’s and liy to buy another 
red label before going on to the Garc do Lyon. I put out 

mv hand with a “thank vou” that sounded as if it needed 

• * 

oiling, but, as if on second thought the silly idiot asked if 
he might keep the flower for Iiimself. “It looks like an 
Engliah rose,” said he, with a glance which transferred 
iho compliment to me. 

Cerlainlv not — sir,” said L “ I need it myself.” 

“ If that 's all. you might let me give you a whole bunch 
to make up for it,” said he. 

Then I said, “Go away,” wMch mayn't have been 
elegant, but was to the point. And I walked on with long 
steps toward the place where there were cabs. But quite 
a sliort man is as tall as a tall girl, and his steps were as 
long'as mine. 

“I say,” said he, “you need n't be so cross. lYliat *s 
the harm, as long as we ’re botli English, and this is Paris ?” 

“ I ’m not English,'’ I snapped. “ If you don’t go away 
I *11 call a gendarme.” 

"You will look a fool if you do. A great tall girl like 
you,’’ said he, tn'ing to be funny. And it did sound 
funny. I suppose I must have been pretty ucn'ous, after 
all I ’d gone through with Ellalinc, for I almost giggled, 
but I did n't, quite. On the contiaiy, I marched on like 
a war-cloud about to burst, and proved my non-British 
origin by addressing a cabman in the Parisian Prendi I *ve 
inherited from you. 1 hoped that the boy couldn’t 
understand, but he did. 

“ Mademoiselle, I have to go to the Gare de Lyon, too,” 
he announced, “and it would be a vexy friendly act, and 
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diow lliat you foi|^Fe me, if you *d let me take you there in 
a taxi-motor, which you *11 find mudi nicer tium that old 
Noah’s ark you ^ engaging.** 

"I don’t forgive you,” I said, as I mounted into the 
alleged ark. ’’Youronly excuse is that you ’re not grown 
up yet.” 

T^th that Parthian shot I ordered my codier, who was 
furtivdy grinning 1^ this tim^ to drive on as quickly as 
possible. 

Of course the horrid child from Surbiton or somewhere 
did n’t have to go to the Gore de Lyon; but evidently he 
regarded me as his last hope of on adventure before return- 
ing to his native heath or duckpond; so, naturally, he 
followed in a toad-motor, whose turbulent, goodness- 
knows-what-horse-power had to be subdued to one- 
half-horae gait. I did n’t look bdiind, but I fdt in my 
bones — my funny bones — that he was there. And 
when I arrived at the Gare de Lyon so did he. 

The train I ’d come to meet was a F. and O. Special, 
or whatever you call it, and it was n’t in yet, so I had to 
wut. 

“Cats may look at kings,” said my gay cavalier. 

“Cads mayn’t thou^,” sud I. Perhaps I oug^t to 
have maintained a dignified sQence, but that moL was 
irresistible. 

“You Otis hard on a chap,” said he. “I tell you what. 
I ’ve been fliinlring a lot about you, mademois^, and I 
bdieve you ’ire up to some little game of your own. When 
the cat ’s away the mice will play. You ’ve got rid of 
your friend, and you’te out for a lark on your own. 
What?” 
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Oh, irould n*t I hare loved to box his cars! But this 
lime I was dignified and turned my back on him. Luckily, 
the train came pufiing into tlic station, and he erased to 
bother me actively, for the time; but the worst is to 
follow. 

Now I think I \e got to the part of my stoiy where the 
Dragon ought to appear. 

Suddeni}*, as the train stopped, that platform of a Paris 
railway station was turned into a tlioroughly English scene. 
A wave from Great Britain swept over it, a tall and tweedy 
wa^'c, bearing with it golf dubs and kitbags and every 
kind of English fiot<am and jetsam. All the passengers 
had lately landed from the forcignest of foreign parts, 
coral strands, and that sort of remote thing, but they 
looked os incorruptibly, triumphantl}* British, every man, 
woman, and ckild of them (except a fringe of black or 
brown servants), as if they had stroUed over from across 
Channel for a Saturday to Monday in ** gay Farce.’* One 
can‘t help admiring as well as wondering at that sort of 
ineradicable, persistent BiiUshness, csin one? I believe 
it ’s partly the secret of Great Britain’s success in colon- 
izing. Her people are so cailmly sure of their superiority 
over all other races tliat the other races end by believing 
it, and tcying to imitate thedr ways, instead of fighting to 
maintain Uie tight to their own. 

That feeling came over me as I, a mere Ercmch and 
American chit, stood aside to let the wave fiow on. Evex}'- 
onc looked so important, and unaware of the cnnslence of 
foreigners, except porters, that I was afraid my particular 
drop of the wave might sail by on the crest, without noticung 
me or my red rose. I tried to make mysdf little, and the 
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rose big, as if it were in the foreground and I in the 
perspective, but the procession moved on and nobody 
who could possibly have been tlie Dragon wasted a 
glance on me. 

Toward the tail end, however, I spied two men coming, 
followed by a small bronze figure in “native” dress of 
some sort. One of the two was tall and tanned, and 
thirty-five or so. The other — I had a bet with myself 
that he was my Dragon. But it was like “belting on a 
certainty,” which is one of the few things that ’s dull and 
dishonest at the same time. Some men arc born dragons, 
while others only achieve dragonhood, or have it thrust 
upon them by the gout. This one was bom a dragon, 
and exactly what I ’d imagined him, or even worse, and I 
was glad that I could conscientiously hate him in peace. 

The other man had the walk so many Englishmen have, 
as if he were tracking lions across a desert. I quite admire 
that gait, for it looks brave and un-self-conscious; but the 
old thing labelled “Dragon” marched along as if tramp- 
ling on prostrate Bengalese. A red-hot Torj', of course — 
that went without saying — of the type that tliinks Radicals 
deserve hanging. In his eyes that stony glare which 
English people have when they ’re afraid someone may 
be wanting to know them; diicken-claws under his chin, 
like you see in the necks of elderly bull dogs; a snobbish 
nose; a bad-tempered mouth; age anywhere between 
sixty and a hundred. Altogether one of those men who 
must write to the Times or go mad. Dost like the 
picture? 

Both these men, who were walking together, looked 
at me rather hard; and I attributed the Dragon’s failure to ’ 
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stop at the Sign of Iho Rose to the silly vanity which for- 
bade his wearing "specs*’ like a sensible old gentleman. 
Accordingly^ with laudable presence of mind, I did what 
seemed the only thing to do. 

I stepped forward, and addressed him with the modest 
firmness Madame de ^laluet’s pupils arc taught in 
"deportment lessons.” ‘T keg your pardon, but arc n’t 
vou Sir Lionel Fendragon r” 

'T am Lionel Fendragon,” said the other man — the 
quite young man. 

Mother, you could have knocked me down with the 
shadow of a motli-caten feather! 

They both took off their travelling caps. The real 
Dragon's was in decent taste. The Mock Dragon’s 
displayed an offensive diess-board check. 

“ Have you come to say — that Miss Lethbridge has been 
prevented from meeting me?” asked the real one — the 
R. D., I ’ll call him for the moment. 

“lam ” It stuck in my tluroat and would n’t go up 

or down, so I compromised — which was weak of me, as I 
always think on principle you ’d better lie all in all or 
not at all. “I suppose you don’t recognize me ?” I mum- 
bled fluffily. 

“TVhaf — it ’s not possible that you ’re Ellaline Leth- 
bridge!” the R. D. exclaimed, in surprise, which might 
mean horror of my person or a compliment. 

I gasped like a fish out of water, and wri^led my neck 
in a silly way, which a charitable man, unaccustomed to 
women, might take for sdioolgirl gawkishness in a spasm 
of acquiescence. 

Instantly he put out his hand and wrung mine extremely 
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hard. It mnild have crunched the real Ellaline’s rings 
into her poor little fingers. 

“You must fotgive me,** he said. *‘I saw the rose *’ — 
and he smiled a wonderfully agreeable, undragonlike 
smile, whidi put him bade to thirty-two — “but I'wos 
loo^ng out for a very different sort of — cr — young lady." 

''Why ?'* I asked, losing my presence of mind. 

“I — well, really, I don*t know why,** said he. 

“And I was looking for a very different sort of man,” 
I retorted, feding idiotically schoolgirlish, and sillier 
every minute. 

He smiled again then, even more niedy than before, and 
followed the example I had set. *'Why?'* he inquired. 

Unlike him, I did know why only too well. But it was 
^fficult to e]q>lain. Still, I had to say something or 
make things worse. “When in doubt play a trump, or 
tell the truth,** I quoted to mysdf as a precept; and said 
out aloud that, somdiow or other, I *d thought he would 
be old. 

“So I am old,** he sdd, “old enough to be your fatha.** 
When he added that information, he looked as if he would 
have liked to take it back again, and his face coloured up 
with a dull, punful red, os if he *d sud something ottodied 
to a disagreeable memory. Hiat was what his eiq>ression 
suggested to me; but as I know for a fact that he has not 
at all a nice, kind character, I suppose in reality what he 
felt was only a stupid prick of vanity at having irudver- 
tently given his age away. I nearly blurted out the truth 
about mine, which would have got me into hot water at 
once, as Ellaline *s hardly nineteen and I *m practically 
twenty-one — worse luck fur you. 

3 
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Bj* this time tlic !Mock Dragon had walked slowly on, 
hut the brown image in “native” dress had glued himself 
to the platform near by, too respectful to be aware of my 
existence. Vliile I was debating whether or no the last 
speech called for an answer, the R. D. had a sudden 
thought which gave him an excuse to change the subject. 

“Vliere ’s your chaperon?*’ he snapped, with a flash of 
tlie eve. which was his first betraval of the hidden devil 
within him. 

“She was called away to visit a relative,” I answered, 
promptly; because Ellaline and I had agreed I was to say 
that; and in a way it was true. 

“You did n’t come here alone?” said he. 

“I had to,*’ said I. 

“Then it ’s a monstrous thing that Madame de Maluet 
should have let you,” he growled. “I shall write and tell 
her so.” 

“Oh, don’t, please don’t,” I begged, you can guess 
how anxiously. “She really could n*t help it, and I shall 
be so sorry to distress her,” He was still glaring, and 
desperation made me crafty. “You would n’t refuse tlie 
first thing I ’ve asked you ?” I tried to wheedle him. 

I hoped — for Ellaline’s sake, of course — that I should 
get another smile; but instead, I got a frown. 

“Now I begin to realize that you are — your mother’s 
daughter,” said he, in a queer, hard tone. “No, I won’t 
refuse the first thing you ask me. But perhaps you ’d 
better not consider that a precedent.” 

“I won’t,” said I. He ’d been looking so pleased with 
me before, as if he ’d found me in a prize package, or won 
me in a lottery when he ’d expected to draw a blank; but 
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though he gave in without a struggle to my wheedling, 
he now looked as if he ’d discovered tliat I was stuffed with 
sawdust. My quick, “ I won’t,” did n’t seem to encourage 
him a bit. 

"Well,” he said, in a duller tone, “we ’ll get out of this. 
It was very kind of you to come and meet me. I see now 
I oughtn’t to have asked it; but to tell the truth, the 
tliought of going to a girls’ school, and claiming you ” 

“I quite understand,” I nipped in. "This is much 
better. My luggage is all here,” I added. “I could n’t 
think where else to send it, as I did n't know what your 
plans might be.” 

At that he looked annoyed again, but luckily, only witli 
himself this time. “I fear I am an ass where women’s 
affairs are concerned,” he said. "Of course I ought to 
have thought about your luggage, and settled every detail 
for you with Madame de Maluet, instead of trusting to her 
discretion. Still, it does seem as if she ■” 

I would n’t let liim blame Madame; but I could n’t 
defend her without risking danger for Ellaline and myself, 
because Madame’s arrangements were all perfect, if we 
had n’t secretly upset them. "I have so little luggage,” 
1 broke in, trying to make up with emphasis for irrelevancy. 
"And Madame considers me quite a grown-up person, I 
assure you.’’ 

"I suppose you are,” he admitted, observing my indies 
with a worried air. “I ought to have realized; but some- 
how or other I expected to find a child.” ’ 

“I shall be less bother to you than if I were a child,”- 
I consoled him. 

This did make him smile again, for some reason, as he 
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replied that he wasn’t sure. And wc were starting 
to iiook ourselTes on to the tail end of the dwindling pro- 
cession, quite on friendly terms, when to my horror that 
young English cadlct — or boundling. which you will — 
strolled calmly out in front of us. and said, **How do you 
do. Sir Lionel Pendragon ? I *m afraid j-ou don’t remcm- 
fjcr me. Dick Burden. Anyhow, you *11 recollect my 
mother c'lnd aunt.’* 

I had forgotipn all about the creature, dearest; but there 
he had been lurldng, ready to pounce. And what bad 
luck that he should know Ellalinc’s guardian, was n’t it ? 

At first I thought maybe he really had had business at 
the Garc dc Lyon, and that I *d partly misjudged Iiim. 
And then it fiashcrl into my head that, on the contrary, he 
did n’t really know Sir Lionel, but had overheard the name, 
and was doing a ** bluff ” to get introduced to me. TVas n’t 
that a conceited idea? But neither was true. At least 
the latter was n't, I know, and I *m pretty sure the first 
was n't. What I think, is tins: that he simply followed 
me to the Gare de Lyon for the "deviltry” of the thing, 
and because he *d nothing better to do. That he hung 
about in sheer curiosity, to see whom I was meeting; and 
that he recognized the Dragon as an old acquaintance. 
I once fpndly supposed coincidences were remarkable 
and rare events, but I ’vc known ever since I ’vc known 
the troubles of life that it *s only agreeable ones which are 
rare, such as coming across your long-lost millionaire- 
uncle who *s decided to leave you all his money, just as 
you ’d made up your mind to commit suicide or many 
a Jewish diamond merchant. Disagreeable coincidences 
sit about on damp clouds ready to fall on you the minute 
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they think you don’t expect tliem, and they’re more 
likdy to occur than not. That ’s my experience. Evi- 
dently the Dragon did remember Dick’s modier and aunt, 
for the first blankness of his expression brightened into 
intdligencc irith the mention of tiie youth’s female bdong- 
ings. He held out his hand cordially, and remarked that 
of course he remembered lUrs. Burden and hlxs. Senter. 
As for Dick, he hod grown out of all recollection. 

"It was a good many years ago,’’ returned tiie said 
Dick, hastening to disprove the slur of youthfulness. 
"It w*as just before I went to Sandhurst. But you have n’t 
dunged. I knew you at once.’’ 

"On leave, I suppose?’’ suggested Sir Lionel. 

"No," said Dick, "I’m not in tlie army. Edled. 
Truth is, I did n’t want to get in. Was n’t cut out for it. 
Inhere *8 only one profession I core for." 

"What ’s that?" the Dragon was obliged to ask, out of 
politeness, though I don’t think he cored much. 

"The fact is," returned Mr. Burden (a most appro- 
priate name, according to my point of view), "it ’s rather 
a queer one, or might seem so to you, and I ’ve promised 
the mater I won’t talk of it unless I do adopt it. 4^dl’m 
over here qualifying, now." 

It was easy to see that he hoped he ’d exdled our curi- 
osily: and he must have been disappointed in Sir Liond’s 
half-hearted “Indeed ?” As for me, I tried to make my 
eyes look like boiled gooseberries, an unenthusiastic fruit, 
cspedaDy when cooked. I was ddighted\rith the Dragon, 
though, for not introdudng Hm. 

Having said "indeed," Sir Liond added that we must 
be getting on — luggage to see to; his valet a foreigner. 
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and more bother than use. I took my cue, and pattered 
along by my guardian’s side, his tall form a narrow yet 
impassable bulwark between me and Mr. Dick Burden. 
But ]VIr. D. B. pattered too, refusing to be thrown off. 

He asked Sir Lionel if he were staring on in Paris; and 
in the short conversation that followed I picked up morsels 
of news which had n’t been ^ven me yet. It appeared 
that the Dragon’s .lister (who would suspect a dragon of 
sisters?) had wired to Marseilles that she would meet 
him in Fans, and he “expected to find her at an hotel.’’ 
He did n’t say what hotel, so it was evident Mir. Dick 
Burden need not hope for an invitation to call. Appar- 
ently our plans depended somewhat on her, but Sir Lionel 
“thought wc should get away next day at latest.’’ There 
was nothing to keep him in Fans, and he was in a huny 
to reach England. I was glad to hear that, for fear 
some more coincidences might happen, such as meeting 
hladame de Maluct or one of the teachers holiday-making. 
Conscience docs make you a coward! I never noticed 
mine much before. I wish you could take anti- 
conscience powders, as you do for neuralgia. Would n’t 
they sell like hot cakes ? 

At last Mr. Dick Bxuden had to go away without get- 
ting the introduction he wanted, and Sir Lionel was either 
veiT absent-minded or else vmy obstinate not to give it, 
I *m not sure which; but if I were a betting cliaracter I 
should bet on the latter. I be^n to see that his dragon- 
ness may be expected to leak out in his attitude toward 
Woman as a Sex. Already I ’ve detected the most prim- 
itive, almost primteval, ideas in him, which probably he 
contracted in Bengal. Would you believe it, he insisted 
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on my putting on a veil to travel with ? — but I have n't 
come to that part yet. 

As for Mr. Burden, as I Hud, he disappeared from our 
view; but I doubt if we disappeared from his. You may 
think this is ooncmted in me, but, as he took off his Panama 
in saying good-bye, he contrived to peer at me round an 
unfortified oraner of the Dragon, and the look he fiung me 
said more jfiainly than words: “This is all right, but I 'm 
hanged if I don't see it through, “or something even more 
emphatic to Chat effect. 

Sir Isond was surprised when he saw my luggage, 
which we pidsed up when he *d claimed his own. 

“I thought young ladies never went anywhere without 
a dozen boxes,” said he. 

"Oh, mamma and I travdled half over Europe with 
only one trunk and two bags between us,” I blurted out, 
before I stopped to think. Then I wished the fioor would 
yawn and swallow me up. 

He did starel — and his eyes are dreadfully piercing 
when he stares. Th^ are very nice-looking gray ones; 
but I can tell you th^ fdt like hatpins. 

“I diould hove thought you were too young in those 
days to know anything about luggage,” said he. 

That gave me a straw to dutcL “Madame dc Maluet 
has told me a great deal.” GSo die has, about one thing 
or another; mostly my own &ults.) 

“Oh, I see,” he said. R must have seemed funny to 
him, my saying that about the trunks, os Ellaline's mother 
died when E. was four. 

He had n’t much luggage, dther; no golf dubs, or battle- 
axes, or whatever you play about with in Bengal when 
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Tou aren't tcrrorizin;; llic natives. He sent the brown 

« w 

servant off in one cab with our things, and put me in 

another, into which he also mounted. It did seem funny 
driving off with him, for when I came to think of it, I was 
never alone with a man before; but he was gawkicr about 
it than I was. Not exactly shy; I hardly know how to 
express it. but he could n’t hdp showing that he was out of 
his element. 

Oh, I forgot to tell you, he *d shaken hands with the 
Hock Dragon, and shunted him off just as ruthlessly as 
he did the boy. “See you in London, sooner or later,” 
said he. As if anyone could want to see such a disagree- 
able old thing! Yet, perhaps, if I but knew, the Mock 
Dragon's diaracter may be the nobler of the two. If I 
were to judge by appearances, I should haire liked the 
real Dragon’s looks, and thought from first sight that he 
was rather a brave, fine, high-principled person, oven 
unselfish. Whereas I know from all Ellalinc has told me 
that his qualities are quite the reverse of these. 

We were going to the Grand Hotel, and driving there 
he pumped up a few perfunctoiy sort of questions about 
school, the way grown-up people who don’t understand 
children talk to little girls. You know: “Do you like 
your lessons P TFhat do you do on holidays ? What is 
your middle name ?” sort of thing. I was afraid I should 
laugh, so I asked him questions instead; and all the time he 
seemed to be sludging me in a puzzled, surprised way, as 
if I were a dude that had just stepped out of a chicken egg, 
or a goblin in a Nonconfomust home. (If he keeps on 
doing this, I shall have to find out what he means by it, 
or burst.) 
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I asked him about his sister, as I thought Bengal might 
be a sore subject, and he appeared to think that I already 
knew someUung of her. II Slaline does know, she forgot 
to tidl me; and I hope other things like that won’t be 
continually cropping up, or my nerves won’t stand it. 

I shall take to throwing spoons and teorcups. 

He reminded me of her name being libs. Norton, and 
that die’s a widow. Hehadn’tca^ectedhertocomeover, 
he said, and he was surprised to get her telegram, but no 
doubt he ’d find out that she *d a pretiy good reason. 
And it was nothing to be ostonislhed at, her not meeting 
him at the Gore de Lyon, for she invariably missed people 
when she went to railway stations. It had been a char- 
acteristic of hers since youth. When thqr were both 
young th^ were often in Paris together, for tiiey had 
Prench cousins (Bllaline’s mother’s people, I suppose), 
and then th^ stopped at the Grand Hotel. He hod n’t 
been there, though, he added, for nearly twen^ years; 
and had been out of England, without coming bade, for 
fifteen. That made him seem bid, talking of what hap- 
pened twenty years ago — olmost my whole life.' Yet 
he does n’t look more t^n thirty-five at most. I wonder 
does the climate of Bengal preserve people, like flies in ■ 
amber? Perhaps he’s really sixty, and has this unnatural 
appearance of youth. 

"Does hbs. Norton know about — me?’’ I asked. 

"Why, of course she does," said he. "I wrote her she 
must come and live with me when I found I ’d got to 

have ** He shut up like a dam, on that, and 

looked so horribly adiamed of himsdf tiiat I burst 
out lau^ng. 
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“ Please don’t mind,” said I. ” I know I *m an incubus, 
but I ’ll tEj to be as little trouble as possible.” 

“You ’re iiot an incubus,” he contradicted me, almost 
indignantly. “You ’re entirely different from what I 
thought you would be.” 

“Oh, then you thought I would be an incubus?” I 
could n’t resist the temptation of retorting, hlaybe it was 
cruel, but there 's no society for the pre^’ention of cruelty 
to dragons, so it can’t be considered wrong in humane 
circles. 

“Not at all. But I — I don’t know much about 
women, especially girls,” said he. “And I told you I 
thought of you as a diild.” 

“I hope you have n't gone to the trouble of engaging 
a nurse for me?’' I suggested. And if he were cross at 
being teased, he did n’t show it. He said he ’d trusted all 
such arrangements to his sister. He had n't seen her for 
many years, but she was good-natured, and he hoped that 
we would get on. TVliat I principally hoped was that 
she would n’t prove to be of a suspicious nature; for a 
detective on tlie hearth would be inconvenient, and women 
can be so sharp about each othm:! I ’ve found that out at 
hladame dc Maluct’s; I never would from you, dear. 
You were n’t a cat in any of your previous incarnations. 
I think you must have “evoluted” from that neat blend- 
ing of serpent and dove which eventually produces a 
perfect Farisienne. 

We went into the big hall of the Grand Hotel, where 
Sir Lionel said in “his day” carriages used to drive in; 
and suddenly, to my own surprise, I felt gay and esdted, 
as if this were life, and I had begun to live. I did n’t 
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regret having to play Ellalinc one bit. Everything seemed 
great fun. You know, darling, I have n’t had much “ life,” 
except in you and books, since I was sixteen, and our 
pennies and jauntings finished up at the same time; 
though I had plenty before that — all sorts of “samples,” 
anyhow. I suppose it must have been the bright, 
worldly look of the hotel which gave me that tingling 
sensation, as if a little wild bird had burst into song in 
mv heart. 

Although it ’s out of season for Parisians, the hall was full 
of fashionable-seeming people, mostly Americans and 
other foreigners. As we came in, a lady rose from a scat 
near the door. She was small, and the least fashionable or 
well-dressed person in tlie room, yet with tlie air of being 
satisfied with herself morally. I saw at once she was of the 
type who considers her cliurdi a “home from home”; who 
dresses her house as if it were a person, and upholsters 
herself as if she were a sofa. Of course, I knew it was 
Mrs. Norton, and I was disappointed. I would almost 
have preferred her to bo catty. 

She and her brotlier had n’t seen each other for fifteen 
years, but they met as calmly as if they had lunched 
together yesterday. I think, though, that was more her 
fault than his, for when he held out his hand she lifted it 
up on a level with her chin to shake; and of course that 
would have taken the “go” out of a grasshopper. I 
suppose it would n’t have been “good form” to kiss in a 
hotel hall, but if I retrieved a long-lost brother in any sort 
of hall, I don’t believe I could resist. - 

Her hair was so plainly drawn back, it was like a moral 
influence, and her toque sat up high on her head like a bun 
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or a travelling pincushion. The only trimming on her 
dress Tvas buttons, but there were a large family of them. 

Sir Lionel introduced us, smd she said she was pleased 
to meet me. Also, that I was not at all like my 
motlier or father. Tlicn she asked if 1 had ever been to 
England; but luckily, before I *d had a chance to com- 
promise myself by saying that I *d lived a few montlis in 
London, but had been nowhere else (there *s where our 
monc}' began to give out), her brother reminded her that I 
was only four when I left England. 

“Of course, I had forgotten,” said "Mrs. Norton. “But 
don^t they ever take them over to see the British Museum 
or the National Gallciy ? I should have thought it would 
be on education — with cheap returns.” 

“Probably French schoolmistresses believe that tlieir 
pupils get their money’s worth on tlie French side of the 
Channel,” replied Sir Lionel. 

“Oh!” said ]\Irs. Norton: and looked at me as if to sec 
how the .<iystcm had answered. I ’m sure she approved of 
the gray serge and the sailor hat more than she approved 
of the girl in them. You see, I don't tliink she sanctions 
hair that is n't dark brown. 

We did n't sit down, but talked standing up. Sir Lionel 
and his sister throwing me words out of politeness now and 
then. She has a nice voice, though cold as iced water that 
has been filtered. Her name is Emily. Itu'ou/dbe! 

He said he was surprised ns well as pleased to get her 
telegram on arriving at Marseilles, and it was very good 
of her to come to Paris and meet him. She said not at all, 
it was no trouble, but a pleasure, or rather it would be, if 
it were n’t for tlie sad reason tliat brought her. 
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"'Whv, is anybody dead ?’* asked Sir Lionel, looking as 
if he \rete running over a list in his head, but could n't 
call up a name which concerned him personally. 

"There *s been a thinning off among old friends lately, 
I *m Sony to say; I *vc told you about most of them, I 
think, in postscripts,” relied lldbs. Norton. "But it 
wasn’t tlirir loss, poor dears, which brouglit me over. 
It was the fire.” 

"What fire?” her brother wanted to know. 

"Why, your fire. Surely you must have sccu about it 
in to-day’s London papers?” 

"To-day’s London papers won’t get to Marseilles till 
to-morrow, and I Iiavc n’t been long enough in Paris to see 
one yet,” explained Sir Lionel. "Have I had a serious 
fire, and what has been burnt ?” He spoke as coolly as if 
it were the question of a mutton chop. 

“Part of tlie house,” returned Mrs. Norton, not even 
trying to break it to him. 

*'I hope not the old part,” said he. 

"No, it is the new wing. But (hot seemed to me sudx a 
pity. Such a beautiful bathroom, hot and cold, spray and 
drower, quite destroyed; and a noble linen doset, heated 
throughout with pipes, and fidly stocked.” 

"The bathroom may have been early Pullman, and the 
linen doset late German Llt^, my dear Emily; but the 
rest of the house is Tudor, and can’t be replaced,” said 
Sir Liond; and I was sure, os he looked down at his sister, 
of a thing I 'd already suspected: that- he has a sense of 
humour. That’s a modem improvement with which 
you would n’t expect a dragon to be fitted; but I begin to 
see that this is an daborate and complicated Pragon. 
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Some people arc Fharisces about tlicir sense of humour, 
and keep harping on it till vou rrisli it were a live vnre and 
would electrocute them. He would rather be ashamed 
of his. I fanrr. and vet it must have amused him, and 
made him feel good chums rrith himself, away out in 
Bengal. 

Mrs. Norton .«aid that TTarings had very handsome 
Tudor dining-rooms in one or two of their model houses, 
so nothing was irrevocable nowadays; but she was pleased, 
if he was. that only the modem wing was injured. It had 
happened yesterday morning, just too late for the news- 
papers, which must have annoyed the editors; and she 
had felt that it would be best to undertake tlic journey to 
Paris, and consult about plans, ns it might make a dif- 
ference (here she glanced at me); but she had n’t mentioned 
the fire when wiring, because things seemed worse in 
telegrams, and besides, it would have been a useless 
expense. No doubt it had been stupid of her, but she 
had fancied he would certainly see it in the paper, with 
all details, and therefore guess why she was meeting him. 

“We have nowhere to take Miss Lethbridge,” said she, 
“since Graylccs Castle will be overrun with workmen for 
some time to come. I did n*t know but you might feel it 
would be .best, after all, for us to put her agtiin in diarge 
of her old schoolmistress for a few weeks.” 

If hair could really rise, mine would have instantly 
cast out hairpin, as if they were so many cdl spirits, 
and have stood out all around my head like Strumpd- 
pclcr’s. Yet tlicrc was notlung I could say. If I were 
mistress of a dozen languages, I should have had to be 
speechless in every one. But I saw Sir Liond looking at 
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me, and I hastily gaTC him a silent treatment with my eyes. 
It had the most satisfactoiy effect. 

“No, I don't think we will take her back to Madame 
de Msluet's," said he. Madame may have made other 
plans for the holiday season. Perhaps she is going 
away.” 

“I 'm sure she is,” siud 1. “She is going to visit her 
mother-in-law’s aunt.” 

Sir Lionel was still looking at me, lost in thought. (I 
forget if I mentioned that he has nice i^es P I have n't 
time to look back and see if I did, now. I 'm scribbling 
as fast as I can. We shall soon land, and I want to post 
this at Dover, if I can get an English stamp “off” some- 
one, as “Sisqr” Williams, our only British neighbour, 
says.) 

“£bw would you like a motor-car trip?” Sir Lionel 
asked abruptly. 

The relief from suspense was almost too great, and I 
nearly jumped down his throat, so, after all, it would have 
been my own fault if the Dragon hod eaten me. “I 
should adore itl” I said. 

“My dear!” protested Mra. Norton, indulgently. “One 
adores Heavenly Brings.” 

“I 'm not sure a motor-car is n’t a heavenly bring,” 
said I, “thou^ perhaps without capitals.” 

The Dragon smiled, but she looked awfully shodeed, 
and no doubt blamed Madame de Mduet. 

“I 've a forty-horse Meitridhs promised to be ready on 
my arrival,” said Sir liond, still reflective. “You know, 
Emily, the little twdve-horse-power car I had sent out to 
East Bengal was a Merc£dhs. If I could drive her, I can 
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drive a bigger car. Erctybod}: sars it’s easier. And 
vouni; Nick has learned to be a first-rate mechanic.” 

I suppose young Nick must be the Dragon’s pet name 
for the bronze image. TVhat fun that he should be a 
chauffeur! Fancy an Indian Idol squatted on the front 
sent of an up-to-date automobile. But \rhen you come 
to think of it, there have been other gods in cars. I only 
hope, if I 'm to be behind hhn, this one won’t behave like 
Juggernaut. He wears almost too many clothes, for he is 
the type that u'ould look over-dressed in a bangle. 

“lYc might have an eight or ten weeks’ run about Eng- 
land,” the Dragon went on, “while things are being made 
straight at Graylees. It would be good to see something 
of the blessed old island again before settling down.” 

“One would think you were quite pleased at the fire, 
Lionel.” remarked his sister, who cndently believes it 
wrong to look on the bright side of things, and right to 
expect the worst — like an undertaker calling for a client 
before he ’s dead. 

“TMiat is. is,” returned he. “TN’c may as well make the 
best of it. You would n’t mind a motor tour, would you, 
Emily?” 

“I would go if it were my duty, and you desired it,” 
she said,, looking as if she ought to be on stained glass, 
with half a halo, “only I am hardly young enough to con- 
sider motoring as a pleasure.” 

“There aren't many years between us,” replied her 
brofiier, too polite to say whether he were in front or 
behind, “but I confess I do regard it as a pleasure.” 

“A man is different,” she admitted. 

Thank goodness, he is! 
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Then fhey talked more about the fii^ wluchj it seems, 
happened tiu:ou§^ something being wrong with a flue, 
in a room where Mrs. N. had told a servant to build a fire 
on account of dampness. It must be a wonderful old 
{dace from what tl^y both let drop. CE told you in 
another letter how Sir Liond had inherited it, about the 
same time as his title, or a little later. The estate, tiiou^, 
comes from the mother's side, and her people were from 
TVarwidcshire.) His cool British way of saying and 
taking thbgs is a good deal on the surface, I think. He 
would have hated us to see it, but I *m sure he worked him- 
sdf up to quite a pitdh of joyful exdtement over the idea 
of the motor trip, as it devdoped in his mind. And it is 
qdendid, is n't it, darling? 

You know how sony you wcare we had n't been more 
economical, and made our monqy last long enough to 
travd in Ei^land, instead of having to stop diort after a 
spladi in London. Now I 'm going to see bits in spite of 
all, until I 'm "called away,” and I '11 try my best, in 
letters, to make you see what I do. EUaline would n't 
have enjoyed such a tour, for she hates the country, or 
any place where it is n't suitable to wear hi^ heds and 
picture hats. But I — oh, II Twenty dragons on the 
same seat of the car with me could n't prevent my revelling 
in it — though it may be cut diort for me at any minute. 
As for Mn. Nmton -~— 

But the stewardess has just said we shall be in, in five 
minutes. I had to come down to the ladies* cabin with 
Mrs.N. Now I have n't time to tdl you any more, escqit 
that thqy both @ic L. and his dster, I mean) wanted 
to get to England as soon as posnUe. I know she was 
4 
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disappointed not to fling lier brother’s ward back to 
Madame de hlaluet, and probably would n’t hove come 
over to Paris if had n’t hoped to bring it off; but she 
resigns herself to things easily when a man says th^ ’re 
best. It was Sir Liond who wanted particularly to cross 
to-night, diough he did n’t urge it; but she said, “Very 
well. dear. I think you ’re right.” 

So here we are. A large bdl is rin^ng, and so is my 
heart. I mean it’s beating. Gh>od-bye, dearest. I’ll 
write again to-morrow — or rather to-day, for it’s a 
lordly suruise, like a good omen — when we get settled 
somewhere. I bdieve we *re going to a London hotd. 
Yes, stewardess. Oh, I ought to hare said that to her, 
instead of writing it to you. She interrupted. 

Lore — love. 

Tour Attosee:, 
Their Ellaunb. 
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AUDREE BRENDON TO HER MOTHER 

Ritz Hotel, London, July 8ih 

Angel; Maj your wings never moult! I hope you 
did n’t think me extravagant wiring yesterday, instead 
of writing. I was too busy baking the yeasty dough of 
my impressions to write a letter worth reading; and when 
one has practically no money, what ’s the good of being 
economical? You know the sole point of sympathy I 
ever touched with “ Sissy ” Williams was his famous speech : 
“If I can’t earn five hundred a year, it ’s not worth while 
worrying to earn anything”; which excused his settling 
down as a “remittance man,” in the top flat, at forty 
francs a month. 

Dearest, the Dragon has n’t drag-ged once, yet! And, 
by the way, till he does so, I think I won’t call him Dragon 
again. It ’s rather gratuitous, as I ’m eating his bread 
— or rather, his perfectly gorgeous d la caries, and am 
literally smeared with luxury, from my rising up until my 
lying down, at his expense. 

I know, and you know, because I repeated it word for 
word, that Ellaline said she thought he must have been 
well paid for undertaking to “guardian” her, as his hard, 
selfish type does nothing .for nothing; and she has always 
seemed so very rich (quite tJie heiress of the school, envied 
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for her dresses and privileges) that there might be temp> 
tations for an unscrupulous man to pidc up a few plums 
here and there. But — wdl, of course Ellaline ought to 
know, after being his ward ever since she was four, and 
hearing things on the best authority about the horrid way 
he treated her mother, as well os suffering from his cruel 
heartlessness all these years. Never a letter written to 
herself; never the least little present; never a wish to hear 
from her, or see her photograph; all business carried 
on between himself and Madame de Maluet, who is too 
discreet to prejudice a ward against a guardian. And 
I — I saw him only day before yesterday for the first time. 
What can I know about him? I*vc no experience in 
reading characters of men. The dear old Abb6 and a 
few masters in the school arc the only ones I have a bow- 
ing acquaintance with — except *'Sis^** Williams, who 
docs n’t count. It *s dangerous to trust to one’s instincts, 
no doubt, for it ’s so difficult to be sure a wish is n’t dis- 
guising itself os instinct, in rouge and a golden wig. 

But then, there ’s the man’s profile, whidi is of the 
knight-of-old. Crusader pattern, a regular hook to hang 
respect upon, though I ’d be doing it injustiee if I let you 
imagine it ’s shaped like a hook. It is n’t; it ’s quite beau- 
tiful; and you find yourself furtively, semi-consdously 
sketching it in air with your forefinger os you look at it. 
It su^csts race, and noblesse oblige, and a long Hna of 
soldier ancestors, and that sort of thing, such as you used 
to say survived visibly among the English aristocracy and 
English peasantry (not in the mixed-up middle classes) 
more markedly dian anywhere else. That must ttiphh 
some correspondence in character, must n’t it ? Or can it 
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be a mask, handed down by noble anceslty to cover up 
moral defects in a degenerate descendant? 

Amlgabblingschool-^lgushfOraml groping toward 
light? .You know what I want to say, anyhow. The 
impression Sir laond Fendragon makes on me would be 
different if he hadn’t been described by Ellaline. I 
should have supposed lum quite easy to read, if he *d 
happened upon me, unheralded — os a big ship looms 
over a little bark, on the high sea. I *d have thonght 
him a simple enough, straightforward diameter in that 
case. I shonid have put him in the dass with his own 
Tudor castle — not that I*ve ever yet seen a Tudor 
castle, exeqit in photographs or on postcards. But I *d 
have said to myself: If he 'd been bom a house instead of 
a man, he *d have been bnilt centuries and centuries ago, 
strong barons who knew exactly what they wanted, 
and grabbed it. He *d have been a castle, on sorfy Tudor 
castle, batdemented and surrounded by a moat, fortified, 
of course, and impregnable to the enemy, unless th^ 
treacherously blew him up. He would have hod several 
secret rooms, but they would contain diests of treasure, 
not nasty dedetons. 

Now you understand exactly what I’d be thinking 
of the alleged Dragon, if it were n't for Ellaline. But as 
it is, I don't know what to think of him. That 's why I 
describe him as elaborate and complicated, because, I 
suppose, he must be totafiy differmt inside foom what he 
seems outside. 

Anyhow, I don't care — it 's lovdy being at the Bits. 
And we 're in the newspapers this mondng, Emily and I 
shining 1^ reflected light; mine doubly refleded, like the 
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earth’s light shining on to the moon, and from that being 
passed on to something else — some poor litUe chipped 
meteorite strayed out of the IVCIky Way. 

It' -n-as Mrs. Norton who discovered the ariide about 
Sir Liond — half a column — in the Morning Post 
and she sent out for lots of other papers ’mthout saying 
anything to her brother, for— according to her — he 
"hates that sort of thing.” 

I did n’t hare time to tdl you in my last that she was 
sick crossing the Channd (though it was as smooth as if 
it had been ironed, and only a few wrinkles left in), but 
apparently she considers it good form for a female to be 
slightly ill in a ladylike way on boats; so, of course, she is. 
And as I was decent to her, she dedded to like me better 
than die thought she would at first. Eor some reason 
th^ both seemed prejudiced agmnst me (I mean against 
EUaline) to b^n with. I can’t think why; and slowly, 
with unconcealable surprise, they ore changing their muuk. 
Changing one’s mind keeps one’s soul nice and dean and 
fresh; so thdrs Mill be well aired, owing to me. 

Emily has become quite resigned to my existence, and 
doles me out small confidences. She has not a rich nature, 
to b^n Mith, and it has never beoi fertilized much, so it *s 
rather sterile; but no noxious weeds, anyhow, as there 
may be in Sir laond’s more genocous and cultivated soil. 
I think I shall get on with her pretty wdl after all, espe- 
dally motoring, when I con take her wifii plenty of ozone. 
She is a little afnud of her brother, though he *s five years 
younger than she (I’ve now learned), but extremdy 
proud of him; and it was quite pathetic, her cutting out 
the stuff about him in the papers, this morning, and show* 
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ing every bit to me, before pasting all in a book she has 
been keeping for years, entirdly concerned with Sir Liond. 
She says she will show that to me, too, some day, but I 
must n*t tdl him. As if I would! 

But about the newspapers. She didn’t order any 
Radical ones, because she sold th^ were always down on 
the aristoenuy, and unjust os wdl as stupid; but she got 
one by rrustake, and you *ve no idea how ddighted the 
poor tittle worrum was when it praised her brother up to 
Iheskies. Ihen she sdd there were some decent Radicals, 
after all. 

Of course, one knows the difference between “ Mirabeau 
judged by his friends and SdBrabeau judged by the people,” 
and can make allowances 0^ one’s digestion ’s good) for 
points of view. But there *8 one thing certain, whether 
he *s ongd or devil, or something hybrid between the two. 
Sir Liond Fendragon is a man of importance in the Public 
Eye. I wonder if Ellatine realizes his importance in that 
way? I can’t think she does, or die would have mentioned 
it, as it need n’t have interfered with her opinion of his 
private character. 

It ’s a tittie through Emily, but mostly £rom the news- 
paper cuttings, that I ’ve got my knowledge of what he ’s 
done, and been, and is expected to be. 

He ’s forty. I know that, because tiie Morning Post 
gave the date of his birth, and he *s rather a swdl, 
olthou^ only a baronet, and not evm that till a dmrt 
time ago. It appears that the family on both sides goes 
back into the mists of antiquity, in t^ days when legend, 
handed down by word of mouto (eon you hand things out 
of your mouth ? Sounds rude), was the forerunner of his- 
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ton’. His father’s ancestors are supposed to be descended 
from King Arthur; hence tlie “Pendragon”; thou^, 
I suppose, if it ’s true, King Arthur must really have been 
married several times, as say the vulgar records of which 
Tennyson very properly takes no notice. Tlicie have 
been dukes and carls in the family, but they have some- 
how disappeared, perhaps because in those benighted 
days there were no American heiresses to keep them up. 

It seems that Sir Lionel was a soldier to begin with, 
and was dreadfully wounded in some frontier fight in 
India when he was very }*oung. He nearly lost the use 
of his left arm, and ga^ up the army; but he got the 
Victoria Cross. Ellalinc did n't sav a word about that. 
Maybe she docs n’t know. After I ’d read his “dossier” 
in the paper, I could n’t resist asking him at lunch what 
he had done to deserve the V. C. 

“Nothing to deserve it,” he answered, looking surprised. 

“To get it, then ? ” I twisted my question round. 

“Oh, I don’t know — almost forget. Pulled some 
silly ass out of a hole, I believe” said he 

That ’s what }'ou get for asking this sort of Englishman 
questions about his past. I thought it was only widows 
with auburn hair you must n’t talk to about their pasts. 

“A grateful Government** (according to the Morning 
Post) “sent young Pendragon, at the age of twenty-five, 
to East Bengal, as private ^^cretaiy to Sir John Hurley, 
who was lieutenant-governor at Hint time”; and it’s 
an ill Governor, so to speak, who blows no one any good. 
Sir John’s liver was so tired of Bengal, tliat he had to take 
it away, and Lieutenant Pendragon (as he was then) 
looked after things till another man could arrive. He 
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looked after them so brilliantly, that wben the next lieu- 
tenant-governor did somethieg silly, and was arised to 
resign, our indpient Sir Liond was invited to take on the 
job. He was only thirty, and so be has been lieutenant- 
governor for ten years. Now he 's going to see whether 
he likes being a baronet better, and having castles and 
motorears. All the papers I saw praised him tremen- 
dously, and said that in a crisis which might have been 
disastrous he had averted a catastrophe fay his remarkable 
strength of character and presence of mind. I suppose 
that was the time when the other papers accused hitn of 
abominable crudties. I wonder which was i^ht? Per- 
haps I diall be able to judge, sooner or later, if I watdi at 
the loophdes of his diaracter like a cat watdung for a 
mouse to come out for a walk. 

As for mon^, if one can bdieve newspapos, he has 
plenty without dialdng pennies from the slot of EUaline 
Lethbridge’s bank, and was feurly wdl off even before he 
came in for lus title or his castie. However, as a very 
^■oung man, he may have been poor— 'about the time 
he went into guardianship. 

By the way, the left arm seems aU r^t now. Anyhow, 
he uses it as arms ace meant to be used, so far as I can see, 
so eridentiy it improved with time. 

The papers tdl about his coming back to Ei^land, and 
his Warwickshire castle, and the fire^ and Mrs. Norton 
giving up her house in — some county ta other; I’ve 
already forgotten which — to live with her "distingdshed 
brother.” Also, they say that he has a ward, whose 
mother was a rdative of the famOy, and whose father 
was the Honourable Frederic LethMdge, so wdl known 
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and popular in society during the “late eighties.** Ellaline 
\ras bom in 1891. TVhat had become of him, I *d like to 
know ? Perhaps he died before she was bom. She has 
told me that she can*t remember him, but that *s about all 
she has ever said of her father. 

We arc to stay at the Ritz until we start off on the motor 
trip, which is actually going to happen, though I was 
afraid it was too good to be trac. The new car won’t be 
ready for a week, though. I am sorry, but IVlis. Norton 
is n*t. She is afraid she \rill be killed, and tiiinks it will 
be a mes^ sort of death to die. Besides, she likes London. 
She savs her brother will be “overwhelmed with invi- 
tations*'; but he hates socict}*, and loathes being lionized. 
Ima^e the man smothered under stadcs of perfumed 
notes, as Tarpeia was under the shields and bracelets! 
Emily has not limd in London, because she wanted to be 
in a place where she particularly valued the vicar and the 
doctor; but she has given them up for her brother now, 
and is onl}’ going to write her symptoms, spiritual and 
physical. She enjoys diurch more than anything else, but 
thinks it will be her duty to take me about a little while 
we *re in town, as her brother is sure not to, because 
he spurns women, and b not interested in anything 
thev do. 

ir 

I suppose she must know; and yet, at lundi yesterday, 
he asked if we were too tired, or if we should like to “do 
a few theatres.” I said — because I simply had to spare 
them a shodc later — that I was afraid I hadn’t any- 
thing nice to wear. I felt myself go red — for it was a 
sort of disgrace to Ellaline — but he did n’t seem as mudi 
surprised as Mrs. Norton did. Her <yebrows went up; 
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but he only said of comae school-girls never had smart 
firocks, andimust buy afew dresses at once. 

One evening goim would be enough for a young ^1, 
Idn. Norton said, but he did 2 i*t agree with her. Hie said 
he had n’t thought about but now that it occmxed to 
him, he was of opinion that women should have plenty of 
nice things. Then, when she told him, radier hurriedly, 
that she would choose me something ready made at a good 
shop in Oxford Street, he remarked tl^t he’d always 
understood Bond Street was the place. 

"Not for schod-gids,’* exjdained dear Emily, who is 
a canny person. 

“She is n’t a school-girl now. That *s finuhed," said 
Sir LioneL And as she thinks him a tin god im vdieels, 
die ceased to argue. 

By the by, he has the air of hating to call me by name. 
He says “lUGss Letidnidge,*’ in a curious, stiff kind of way, 
when he *8 absdutdy obliged to give me a label; otherwise 
he compromises wi& **yon,*’ to which he confines himself 
when possible. It *s rather odd, and can’t be an acddent. 
The only reason I can think of is that he may fed it is 
really his dutytocallme“EIlaline.’’ 

I promised to write to Eilalin^ as soon as I’d 
anything to tdl worth idling; and I suppose I must do it 
to-day; yet I dread to, and can’t make up my mind to 
beg^. I don’t like to praise a person whom s^ r^ards 
as a monster; still, I *ve nothing to say agdnst him; and 
I ’m sure she ’ll be cross if I don’t run him down. I 
think I diall state facts baldly. “When I get instalments of 
allowance — intended for BSlalin^ of course — I am to 
send the num^ to her, except just enough not to be 
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noticeably penniless. I *m to address her os IVIademoiscllc 
Lconie dc Nesvillc, and send letters to Poste Restantc, 
because, while I ’m known as Miss Lethbridge, it might 
seem queer if I posted envelopes directed to a person of my 
own name. It was Ellaline who suggested that, not I. 
She thought of everything. Though she *s su(di a child 
in some ways, she *s marvellous at scheming. 

I really can’t think yet what I ahatt say to her. It ’s 
worrying me. I feel guiliy, somtdiow, I don’t know why. 

Mrs. Norton suggested taking me out shopping and 
sight-seeing this afternoon. Sir Lionel proposed going 
with us. His sister was astonished, and so was I, espe- 
cially after what she had said about his not being interested 
in women’s affairs. " Just to make sure that you take my 
tip about Bond Street,” he remarked. "And Bond Street 
used to amuse me — when I was twenty. I think it will 
amuse me now — to sec how it and I have dianged.” 

So we arc going, all three. Rather awful about the 
gray serge and sailor hat, is n’t it ? I felt sdf-respecting in 
them at Versailles, and even in Paris, because there I was 
a singing teacher; in other 'irords, nobody. But in London 
I ’m supposed to be an heiress. And here, at the Ritz, 
such beautiful beings come to lunch, in dresses which 
th^ have evidently been poured into with consummate 
skill and incredible expense. 

I tasted PSeke Melba to-day, for the first time. It made 
me wish for you. But it did n’t seem to go at all with gray 
serge and a cotton blouse. I ought to have been a Gor- 
geous Being, with silk Unings. 

How am I to support the shopping ordeal ? Supposing 
Mrs. Norton chooses me things (oh horror!). They ’re 
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sure to be ludeous, but tbf^ may be costly. As itsays in 
an English soddy paper which Madame de Blblaet takes: 
*''What should A. do?** 

Jt only Tdepathy were a going concern, you would 
answer that Ehxd Case for 

Your poor, puzzled 

“A.,** AI.IAS *‘E.** 

F. S. Nothing more heard or seen of the TVhite G&Fs 
Burden, Ridiard of that ilk. I was afraid of his turning 
up at the Grand Hotd in Paris, or even at the station to 
"see us off,** but he did n*t. He has disappeared into 
space, and is wdcome to the whole of it. I should nearly 
have forgotten lum, if I did n*t wonder sometimes what his 
mysterious profession is. 
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Sm LIONEL PENDRAGONTO COLONEL 
P. R. O’HAGAN, AT DROITA. EAST BENGAL 

RUz Hotel, London, July 8lh 
j\It Dcar Pat: You were right, I was wrong. It is 
good to be in England again. Your prophecy has come 
true. The dead p.ast has pretty well buried its dead. 
A few diy bones show under the surface here and there. 
I let them lie. Is thy servant a dog. that he should dig 
up buried bones! 

As you know, I was ass enough to dread arriving in 
Paris. I dreaded it throughout the whole %'oyagc. WTien 
I got to Z^Iarscillcs. I found a trirc from Emily, saying she 
would meet me in Paris. Ass again! I had an idea she 
was putting herself to that trouble with the kindly wish 
to **stand by,’* and take my thoughts off old days. But 
I might hare known better, knowing that good, practical 
little soul. She hod quite another object. Came to 
break the news of a fire at Graylces; but it seems not to 
have done any serious damage, except to hare wiped out 
a few modem frills. Tht^ can easily be tacked on again. 
I ’m glad it was no worse, for I love Graylces. I might 
have turned out a less decent sort of chap than I am if it 
had n’t been for the prospect of inheriting it sooner or later. 
One has to live up to certain things, and Graylces was an 
incentive. 

C2 
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You asked me to tell you if Emilj had changed. Well, 
shehas. It ’s^hieen yearn ^oe you saw her; fifteen since 
I did. I must tdl you honestly, you 'd have no sentimen- 
tal T^;rets if you could see her now. You will remember, 
if you *re not too gallant, that she was three years older 
than you; die three seem to have stretched to a dozen. 
Luddly, you did n*t let Norton’s snatdiing Emily from 
under your nose pr^ upon c^edc or heart. Nothing b 
damaged. You are sound and whole, and that b why 
your friendship has been sudi a boon to me. You have 
saved me from tilting against many windmilb. 

I suppose you 'll tlunk I *m “preambling” now, to put 
off the evil moment of telling you about Ellaline de 
Neste’s girl. But no. For once you 're mbtoken in me. 
After all, it is n’t an evil moment. I ’m surprised at my- 
sdf, doubly surprised at the g^l; and both surprises are 
agreeable ones. 

■ I don’t arir you if you zemonber Ellaline; for nobody 
who ever sawher could forget her; atleast, so it seems to me, 
after all the years, and all the changes in mysdf. As I 
am now, hers b the last fype with which I should 
fall in love^ provided I were fool oiou^ to lose my 
head for anyone. Yet I can’t wonder at the adoration I 
gave her. She was aoctiy the sort of girl to call out 
a boy’s love, and riie had all nune, poor foolish wietdi 
that I was. Tbete ’s nothing more pathetic^ I think, at 
thb distance, than a boy’s passionate purity in his first 
love — unless it ’s hb di^urionbient; for disQlusbn does 
no nature good. It would have done mine great harm 
if 1 had n’t had a friend like you to groan and grumble to. 

You understand how I ’ve always fdt about thb child 
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she mshcd me to care for. I was certain that EUaline 
Number S would grow up os like Ellaline Number 1 as this 
summer’s rose is like last summer’s, whidi bloomed on the 
same bush. 

At four years old the little thing undoubtedly had a 
dollish resemblance to her mother. I thought I remem- 
bered that she had the first Elloline’s great dark eyes, 
full of incipient coquetry, and curly blade lashes, which 
the little fiht already knew how to use, by instinct. The 
same sort of mouth, too, whldi to look at makes a boy 
bdievc in a personal Cupid, and a man in apersonal devil. 
I had a dim recollection of chestnut-brown hair, falling 
around a tiny face shaped like EUaline’s; “heart-shape” 
we used to call it, Emily and I, when wc were both under 
our little Erench cousin’s thumb, in the oldest days of 
all, b^ore even EmQy b<^an to find her out. 

I wonder if a child sheds its first hair, like its first teeth ? 
I ’re never g^ven much thought to infantine phenomena 
of any kind; still, I *m indined to bdieve now that there 
must be such coses. Of course, we know a type of blonde, 
n£c brunette; for instance, Mrs. Senter, young Burden’s 
fasdnating aunt, whom we suspected of having turned 
blond in a single ni^t (by the way, whom should I run 
across in Paris but Did^, grown up more or less since he 
diaperoned his female bdon^ngs in the Ear East). But 
I ’m not talking of the Mirs. Senters of the world; I *m 
talking of Ellaline’s unexpected daughter. She has 
changed almost incredibly between the ages of four and 
nineteen. 

Before I knew Emily intended meeting me in Paris, I 
wrote the school-ma’am asking that my ward might be sent. 
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Tfcll chaperoned, to the Gare de Lyon. It \nis bad enough 
to have to face a modem young female, adorned uith all 
the latest improvements and parlour tridoi. It vrould 
ham been worse to face several dozens of these creatures 
in thdr loir; therefore, I funked collecting my ward at 
Versailles. I was to know her 1^ a rose pinned on her 
frock in case she *d altered past recognition. It was wdl, 
as things turned out, that I *d made the suggestion, otheiv 
wise the girl would have had to go back to Versailles, like 
an undoimed pared; and that would have been bad, as 
she had no chaperon. Something had happened to the 
lady, or to the lady*s rdatives. I almost forget what, now. 

Instead of the dainty little Tonagra figure in smart 
Ecench' frills, which I espected, there was a toll, beautiful 
young person, with the bearing of an Atalanta, and the 
dothes of a Quakeress. She tadred my name on to the 
wrong man, or I should have let her go, in ^ite of the rose, 
so different was she from what I expected. And j'ou *11 
be amused to hear that her idea of Liond Fendragon was 
embodied by old *'Hdniubal’* Jones, who got into my 
train at Marseilles. Hie *s token to parting his name in the 
middle now, and is General Wdlington-Jones. Sheou^t 
to have known my age approrimatdy, or could have 
learned it if she csoed to bother; but I suppose to nine- 
teen, forty might as well be sixty. Tihat's a tiling to 
remember, if one feds the sap pulsing in one’s branches, 
just to remind one that after all it ’snot spring, but autumn. 
And at the present moment, by the way, I *m not sure that 
Ishan’t need this kind of tsMng down a peg, for lam fed- 
ing so young that I think I must be growing old. I have 
begun to value what ’s left me of youth; to talm it out 
5 
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and look at it in all lights, like a fruit which must be gloated 
over before it decays — and that *s a fatal sign, eh ? I have 
the most cstrnordinaiy interest in life, which I attribute 
to the new motor-car which will be finished and ready to 
use in a few days: also to the thought that Graylees is 
my own. 

But I 'm wandering away from the girl. 

She is as unlike Ellaline dc Nesnlle ns one beautifully 
hound first volume of a human document can be from 
another equally attractive. ** First volume of a human 
doeumenV’ isn’t inexpressive of a young girl, is it? 
Heaven knows what this one may be by the time the second 
and third volumes arc ready for publication; but at present 
one turns over the leaves with pleased surprise, ^cre ’s 
something original and eharming in eadi new page. 

Her first hair must have been shed, for the present lot 
— and there is a lot! — is of a bright, yellowy brown; 
looks like a child's hair, somehow. There are little rings 
and kinks about it which I take to have been put there by 
the curling-tongs of nature, though I may be mistaken. 
And I suppose I must have deceived myself about the 
child’s eyes, for th(w arc not black, but of a grayish hazel, 
whidi can look brown or violet at night. She is a tall 
young thing, slim and straight as a sapling, with frank, 
honest manners, which are singularly enga^ng. I look 
at her in amazement and interest, and find her looking at 
me with an expression which I am not able to make out. 
I hardly dare let myself go in liking her, for fear of dis- 
appointment. She seems too good to be true, too good 
to last. I keep wondering what ancestress of Ellaline de 
Nesville’s, or Fred Lethbridge’s, is gazing out of those 
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azure irixidows which are this girl's ^es. If Fred's soul, 
or Ellaline’s, peeps from behind the dear, bri^t panes, it 
contrives to keep itsdf well hidden — so far. But I 
e3q)ect anything. 

I had no notion until now that a young woman could 
be a ddi^tful “pal” for a man, espedally a man of my 
-age. Perhaps this is my ignorance of the sez (for I admit 
I locked up the book of Woman, and never opened it 
again, since the chapter of EUaline), or it may be that g^rls 
have changed since the “brave days when we were twenty- 
one.” At that remote epoch, as far as I can discover 1^ 
blowing off the dust from foded souvenirs, one dther made 
love to girls, or one did n't Thqr there to dance 
with and flirt with, and go on the river with, not to talk 
politics to, or exchange opinions of the universe. Th(^ 
— the prettiest ones — would have tiiought tiiat valuable 
time was being wasted in such discussions. Yet here is 
, this 1^1, not twenty, a child fresh from school — a Frendi 
school, at that — radiant with the power of her youth, her 
beauty, ^ femininity; yet she seems actually interested 
in problems of life unconnected with love affairs. She 
appears to like talking sense, and she has humour, for 
more subtle -than the mere, kittenish sense of fun which 
bdongs to her years — or lack of them. I dreaded the 
responsilnlity of her, but I dreaded much more bring bored 
her, flirted with her. I 'm hanged if I could have 
stood that from the kind of I was prepared to see; but 
as I said, I 've found a “pal” — if I dared briieve in her. 
Instead of avoiding my ward's soriety, and riioving it on to 
Emily, as I intended, I excuse myself to myself for contriv- 
ing pretexts to bask in it 
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To-day, for instance, what do you think I did? A 
shopping expedition was in question. Emily, who never 
had much taste in dress, and now dothes hersdf as if in 
punishment for sin, seems to Imow when other women are 
badly turned out. She thinlm it right that young girls 
should be simply dressed, but considers that in the case 
of EUaline simplidty has been carried too far. You sec, 
she does n’t know what you and I know about that wretched 
fellow Lethbridge’s end, and she believes his daughter 
has plenty of money, or Tnll have, on coming of age. 
Naturally, I don’t undeceive her. Emily is a good soul, 
but over-conscientious in questions of moni^, and if she 
knew the truth she might be indined to hold the purse- 
strings tight. She might even be tempted to hint some- 
thing distressing to this poor ^rl, if the child vexed her 
by any thoughtless little extravagance; whereas I would n’t 
for a good deal have Ellalinc’s daughter guess she owes 
anything to me. 

Emily offered to choose frocks for Miss Lethbridge; 
whereupon that young lady cast such a comical glance of 
despiur at me — a glance which I think w'as involuntary 
— that it was all I could do not to burst out laughing. 

I saw so wdl what was in her mind! And if you will 
bdievc me, O’Hagan, I volunteered to go with them. 

Hadng committed mysdf , I had all the sensations of a 
fly caught on a sheet of ’’Tanglefoot,” or a prisoner of 
war duuned to a Roman chariot; but in the end I enjoyed 
mysdf hugdy. Nothing better has happened to me since 
I used to be taken to look at the toyshops the day before 
Christmas. No, not even my first pantomime could beat ‘ 
this as an experience! 
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Emily's economical soul clamoured for Oxford Street. 
I stood out for Bond, and got my vay. (You will grin here. 
You say I always do get my way.) My idea was to make 
of myself a kind of Last Resort, or Court of Appeal. I 
meant to let Emily adidse, but to sweep her aside if she 
perpetrated atrodties. The first shop, however, went to 
my head. It was one of those where tou walk into a kind 
of drawing-room with figurines, or whatever you call 
them — slender, headless ladies in model dresses — 
grouped about, and other equally slender, but long-headed 
ladies in black satin trains, showing off tlieir dummy sisters. 

It was the figurines that intoxicated me. I saw Ellaline's 
head — in imagination — coming out at the top of all the 
prettiest dresses. Thqr were wonderfully simple, too, the 
most attractive ones; seemed just tlie thing for a young 
giri. Emily walked past tliem as if thigr were vulgar 
acquaintances trying to catch her eye at a duchess’s ball, 
but thm* trapped me. There was a white thing for the 
street, that looked os if it had been made for Ellaline, 
and a blue fluff, cut low in the neck, exactly the right 
colour to riiow up her hair. Then there was a film of 
pink, frith wreaths of little rosebuds dotted about — 
made me think of spring. (I told you I’d lost my 
head, did n't I?) 

I stopped my ward, pointed out tliesc things to her, and 
asked her if she liked them. She said she did, but they 
would be horribly e:q)ensive. She wouldn’t think of 
buying such dreams. V^th that, up swam one of the satin 
ladies (whose bai^ view was precisely like that of a wet, 
black codfish with a long toil; I believe she was “Direo- 
toire”); and hovering near on a sea of pale-green carpet 
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shc volunteered the information tliat these *'little frocks** 
were **poems/* singularly suited to the style of — 1 
expected her to say my ''daughter.** Instead of whidi, 
howeA'er, she finished her sentence with a "madam** 
that brought a blush to my weather-beaten face. I was 
the only one concerned who did blush, however, I assure 
you! The girl smiled into my eyes, with a mischievous 
twinkle, and minded not at all. A former generation 
would have simpered, but this young person hasn*t a 
simper in her. 

I said "Nonsense,** she could well afford the dresses. 
She argued, and Emily returned to help her form up a 
hollow square. They were both against me, but I insisted, 
and the codfish was a powerful ally. 

"Would they fit you ?** I asked the girl. 

"Yes, thqr would fit me, I dare say. But ** 

That settled it. 

"We *11 take them,** said I. And after that, being 
beside mysdf, I reconnoitred the place, pointing my stidc 
at other things whidi took my fancy. The codfish backed 
me up at every step, and other codfishes swam the green 
sea, with hats doubtless brought from unseen coral caves. 
Most of them were enormous hats, but remarkably 
attractive, in one way or another, with large drooping 
brims that dripped roses or frothed with ostridi plumes. 
I made Ellaline take off a small, round butter plate she 
had on, which was ugly in itsdf, thou^ somehow it looked 
like a s{unt*s halo on her; mid murmuring compliments 
on "madam's** hair, the siren codfishes tried on one- hat 
after another. I bought all, without asking the prices, 
because each one was more becoming to the g^rl than its 
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predecessor, nnd not to ha^'c all, would have been like 
deliberately destroying so many original Gainsboroughs 
or Sir Joshuas. 

Tlic child’s hair, by the wa}', is extraordinarily vital. 
It spouts up in two thidc, bright billows over her while 
forehead, like tlie bc^nning of a strong fountain — a very 
agreeable foundation for a hat. 

Seeing that I had gone mad, the wily codCshcs took 
advantage of my stale, and flourished things before my 
eyes, at which Emily instantly forbade me to look. It 
is true that they were objects not often seen by bachelor 
man, except in shop nindows and on the advertising pages 
of women’s magazines; but silk pcllicoals and cobwebby 
lace frills haro no Goigon qualities, and I was not turned 
to stone by Uie sight of them. I even found eourage to ask 
of Uie company at large if they were the sort of thing that 
young ladies ought to have in their wardrobes. The 
answer was emphatically in the affirmatiro. 

“Haro you already got all }'ou want of them, or could 
you make use of more?’’ 1 inquired of my ward. 

“I should n’t know m}:sclf in such mimclcs,’’ said she, 
with a kind of gasp, her eyes very bright, and her checks 
pinker than they had been when she was suspected of 
bridchood. She was still suspected of it; indeed, I think 
that in the minds of the black satin codflshes dicumstontial 
evidence had tinkered suspidon into certainty. But 
Ellalinc was deaf to the “madam.*’ Th(^ might have 
turned her from vrife into widow without her noticing. 
She was burning with die desire to possess those embroi- 
dered cobwebs and those Mled petticoats. I don’t know 
why she should have been more excited about garments 
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which few, if anv, save hcxsclf, would see after she'd 
put them on, than she wa& about those on which cats and 
kings might gaze; but so it was. I should like to ask an 
expert if this is the case with all females, or if it is excep- 
tional. 

“Send the lot with the hats and dresses," said I. And 
when she widened her eyes and gasped, I assured her 
that I knew her income better tlian she did. Anything 
she cared to hare in the way of pretty clothes she could 
afford. 

Strange to say, even then she did n't seem comfortable. 
She opened her lips as if to speak; shut them hastily at 
the first word, swallowed it with difiSculty, sighed, and 
looked anxious. I should rather have liked to know what 
was in her mind. 

We ended up by the purchase of costumes suitable 
to the automobile, both for Emily and Ellaline. I think 
women ought to be as “well found" for motoring, as for 
yachting, don't you ? And I am looldng forward to the 
trip I intend to take. It will be interesting to study the 
impressions made upon this young girl by England, land 
of history and beauty — 

. . . this ’little world, 

This predous stone set in the silver sea — 

. . . this England. 

You will laugh at me, perhaps, for my long “harping" 
on my ward; but anyhow, don't misunderstand. It's 
not because she is pretty and engaging (one would say that 
of a kitten), but because of the startling contrast between 
the real ^rl and the girl of my imagination. I can't help 
thinking about her a good deal for this reason, and what 
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I think of I have generally talked of or vrritten of fully 
to }'OU, my best and oldest friend. It *s a habit nearly a 
quarter of a cenluiy old, and I don't mean to break it 
now, particularly as you hara made rather a point of my 
continuing it on my return "home” after all these years. 

London has got hold of me. I am fosdnated by it. 
Either ithas improved as it has grown, or I am in a mood 
to be pleased with anything English. Do you remember 
dear old Ennis's Rooms, whidi you ond I used to think 
the height of luxuiy and gaiety? I 'ra promised myself 
to go there again, and I mean to take Ellaline and Emily 
to supper offer the theatre to-night. I think I sludl keep 
this letter open to tdl yon how the old place impresses me. 

Midnight and a half. 

I *ve had a shock. Ennis's is dead os a doornail. We 
entered, after the theatre, and galvanised the Rooms into 
a kind of dreadful life. Tht^’ “don't serve many suppers 
now, sir,'' it seems. “It 's mostly luncheons and dinners.'' 

The waiters resented us os intruders. We were the 
only ones, too, which made it worse, as all their rancour 
was visited on us; but wn had n't been for many minutes 
at our old favourite table (the one thing unchonged), 
trying to keep up a spurious gaiety, when another party of 
two ventured in. 

Th(7 were young Didc Burden and his aunt, Mn. 
Senter. 

Now, you may n't see it, but fliis was rather odd. It 
would n't have been odd in the past, to meet your most 
intimate friend from round the corner, and the Shah of 
Persia, at Ennis's. But evidently the “ people who amuse 
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themselves” don’t come now. It’s not “the tiling.” 

therefore, should this couple dioose Ennis’s for 
supper? They have n’t been out of England for fifteen 
years, like me. If jMxs. Senter occasionally spends Sat- 
urday to Monday in India, or visits tiie Sphinx when flic 
Sphinx is in season, she always returns to London when 
“everybody is in town,” and there does as everybody 
docs. 

I imm ediately suspected that Burden had brought her 
with an object: that object, to gain an introduction to 
Ellaline. The suspidon may seem far-fetched; but you 
would n’t pronounce it so if you could hai’C seen the 
3 'oung man’s face, in the railway station at Paris, the other 
da}'. I had that privilege; and I observed at the time his 
wish to know my ward, without feding a responsive one 
to gratify it. I don’t know why I did n’t feel it, but I 
didn’t, though the desire was both pardonable and 
natural in the young fellow. He has a determined jaw; 
therefore perhaps it’s equally natural that, when dis- 
appointed, he should persist — even follow, and adopt 
strong measures (in other words, an aunt) to obtain his 
object. You see, Ellaline is an extremdy xiretty girl, 
and I ’m not alone in thinking so. 

My idea is that, having found us in the newspapers, 
staying at the Ritz, the boy must have somehow informed 
himself as to our movements, awaiting his opportunity — 
or his aunt. I bought my theatre tideets in the hotel. 
He may have got his information from there; and the rest 
was ea^ — os far as Ennis’s. I ’m afraid the rest was, 
loo, because Mrs. Senter selected the table nearest ours, 
and after we had exchanged greetings proposed that we 
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job parlies. The tables were placed together, and 
introductions all round were a matter of course. Young 
En^and expects that erety aunt will do her duty ! 

They still gjve you veiy good food at Enuis's, but it *s 
rather like eating “funeral baked meats.” 

Mrs. Senter is exactly what she was some years ago. 
Perhaps it would be ungollant to recall to your memory 
just how mauy years ago. She is, if anything, younger. 
I beUero there 's a mardm, “Once a duchess, always a 
dudiess.” I think women of to>day have another: 
“Once thirty, always tliirty”; or, “Once thirty, always 
twenly-nme.” But, joking apart, she is a very agreeable 
and rather witty woman, sympathetic too, apparently, 
though I bdieve you used to think, when she was out 
smiting hearts at our Back o* B 0 yond, that in nature she 
somewhat resembled a cerhun aoimol worshipped by 
the Egyptians and feared by mice. She seems \ory fond 
of her nephew Didc, \rith whom she says she goes about a 
good deal. “We diapcron each other,” she expressed it. 
She pities me for my fire at Graylees, but envies me my 
motoring trip. 

We shall be off m a few days, now, I hope, as soon as 
£31alme has been shown a few “features” of London. 
I went to see the car to-day, and she is a beauty. I shall 
try her for the first time to-morrow. 

Ever Yours, 

Fen. 
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ATJDBIE BRENDON TO HER MOTHER 

Ritz Hotel t Londoiit July 9th 

Oni3 and Only Compleat Mother: Things have 
happened. I felt them coming in my bones — not my 
funny bones this time. For the things may turn out to 
be not at all funny. 

Mr. Richard Burden has been introduced to the alleged 
hliss Lethbridge. I wonder if he can know she is merely 
“the alleged”? He is certainly changed, somehow, both 
in his manner, and in his icay of looking at one. I thought 
in Paris he had n't at all a bad face, though rather im- 
pudent — and besides, even Man is a fellow being! But 
last night, for a minute, he really had an incredibly wicked 
expression; or else he was suppressing a sneeze. I 
could n't be quite sure whidi — as you said about Aubrey 
Beardsley’s weird black-and-white women. 

It was at a restaurant — a piteous restaurant, where the 
waiters -looked like enchanted \«'niters in the Palace of 
the Sleeping Beauty. He — Mr. Dicky Burden — came 
in, with an aunt. Such an aunt! I could never be at 
home witli her as an aunt if I were a grown-up man, 
though she might make a bewitching cousin. She’s 
quite beautiful, dear, and graceful; but I don’t like 
her at all. I think Sir Lionel does, though. They knew 
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each other in Bengal, and she kept saying to hint in a 
cooing voice, **Do you remember ?'* 

You can see she *s too dever to be always clever, because 
that bores people; but she says wit^*, sharp things whidi 
sound os if thi^’ came out of plays, or books, and you think 
back to see whether she ddibcratdy led up to them. For 
instance, she asked Sir Idoncl, apropos of woman’s 
suffrage, whcUicr, on the whole, he preferred a [man’s 
woman, or a woman’s woman ? 

“What ’s the difference?** he wonted to know. 

“All the difference between a Gibson girl and an Ibsen 
girl,’’ said she. I wonder if she ’d heard that, or made 
it up? Anyhow, when Sir Lionel threw back his head 
and laughed, in an attractive way he has, whidi shows 
a dent in his diin, I unshed I *d said it. But the more she 
flashed out bright things, the more of a lump I was. I 
do think the one unpardonable sin is dulness, and I felt 
guilty of it. Slie simply vnmpircd me. Sudsed my wits 
dry. And, do you know, I ’m afraid she ’s going on the 
motor trip with us? 

Sir Lionel docs n’t dream of such a thing, but she docs. 
And she ’s the sort of person whose dreams, if th^ ’re 
about flien, come true. Of course, I don’t know her wdl 
enough to hate her, but I fed it coming on. 

In books, all villainesses who ’re worth their salt have 
little, sharp teeth and pointed nails. Mrs. Scntcris teeth 
and nails are just like other women’s, only better. Book 
villuncsscs’ hair is dther red or blue>bladc. Hers is pale 
gold, though her eyes arc brown, and very soft when they 
turn toward Sir Liond. Nevertheless, though I ’m not 
cattish, exaegt when absolutdy necessary, I know she ’s 
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a never happy unless she has the centre of the stage, 
whether it ’s her part or not — wanting eveiyone to feel the 
curtain rises when she conies on, and falls when she goes 
off. She looks twenty-eight, so I suppose she *8 thiriy- 
fire; but really she ’s most graeeful. Standing up for 
Sir Lionel to take off her cloak, her trailing gray satin 
dress twisted about her feet, ns some charming, slender 
trees stand with their bark spreading out round them on 
the ground, and folding in lovidy lines like drapeiy. 

She managed to draw Mrs. Norton into conversation 
with her and Sir Lionel, and to let Dick talk to me, so 
they must have arranged beforehand what they would do. 
At first, when he had got Ids wish and been introduced, 
he spoke of ordinary things, but presently he asked if I 
remembered his saying that he wished to go into a certain 
profession. I answered **Ycs,** before I stopped to think, 
whidi I *m afraid flattered him, and then he wanted me to 
guess what the profession was. Wlien I would n*t, he 
said it was that of a detecti^. "If I succeed, my mother 
will ^ve up her objections," he explained. "And I think 
I shall succeed." It was when he said this, that he looked 
so wicked — or else as if he wanted to sneese — as I told 
you. What can he mean ? And what has he found out ? 
Or is it only my bad consdcnce ? Oh, dear, I should like 
to give it a tliorough spring cleaning, as one does in Lent! 
I ’m afraid that 's what is needed. I *ve had plenty of 
blacks on it since EUaline made me consent to her 
plan, and I began to cany it out. But now I have 
more. I have lots of dresses and hats on it, too — lovely 
ones. And petticoats, and such things, etc., etc. 
Did Dragons of old insbt on their fairy princess- 
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prisoners having exquisite dothes, and soy "hang the 
expense" ? Thia Dragon has done so \rith his 
Frinecss, and I had to take the things, beeause, you sec, I 
have engaged to play the part, and this apparently is his 
rich conception of it. Ho says that I — Ellaline — can 
afford to ha^xi everything that *s nice; so vrhnt can I do ? 
The vrorst of it is, much of my new finery is so ddicalc, it 
will be ddJraifAe by the time the real Ellaline can ha%-c it, 
even if it would fit or suit her, which it won't. But prob- 
ably the man was ashamed to be seen with a ward in gray 
serge and a sailor hat, so I could n't very well violate his 
fedings. Pcrha2)s if I 'd refused to do what he wanted, 
all his hidden Drogon-ncss would have rushed to the sur- 
face; but os I vras quite meek, he behaved more like an 
angel than a dragon. 

It really was fun buying the things, in a fascinating 
shop where the assistants were all more refined than 
duchesses, and so slendcr-waistcd tluy seemed to be held 
together only by thdr spines and a ladylike ligament or 
two. But if Providence did n't vrish women to lace, why 
were n't our ribs made to go all the vray down ? The way 
-we were created, it's an incentive to pinch waists. It 
seems meant, docs n't it ? 

I was a dream to look at when we went to supper at that 
restaurant; which was one comfort. Idis. Senter's things 
were no nicer than mine, and she was so interested in 
what I wore. Only she was a good deal more interested 
in Sir Lionel. 

"Everywhere I go, people are talking of you," she said. 
*' Vou have ^ven tliem exciting things to talk about." 

"Really, I wasn't aware of it,” returned the poor 
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Dragon, as apologetically as if she ’d waked him up to say 
he ’d been snoring. 

Since I wrote you, I *ve heard more things about his 
past from Mrs. Norton, who is as proud of her brother, 
after a fashion, as a cat of its mouse, and always wanting to 
show him off, in just the same way. (We all have our 
**mouse,** hare n*t we? I *m yours. Just now, the new 
hats are mine.) She has told me a splendid story about a 
thing he did in Bengal: saved twelve people's lives in a 
house that was on fire in llie middle of the night — the 
kind of house which blazes Uke a haystack. And, accord- 
ing to her, he thinks no more of rescuing drowning per- 
sons who jump off ships in seas swarming with sharks 
than we think of fishing a fiy out of our bath. Now, is 
it possible for a man like that to be treacherous to women, 
and to accept bribes for being guardian to their children ? 
I do wish I knew what to make of it all — and of him. 

He has taken the funny little Bengalese valet, who has 
been, and is to be, his diauffeur, to try tlie new car this 
morning. He meant to have gone before this to look at 
his partly biunt costle in Warwickshire, but he says 
London has captivated him, and he can't tear himself 
away; that he wUl go in a day or two, when he has trotted 
Mrs. Norton and me about to see a few more sights. Of 
course, we could quite well sec tlie sights by oursdves. 
Mrs. Norton has seen them all, anyhow, and only revisits 
them for my sake; while as for me, you and I “did ” London 
thrillingly together in the last two months of our glory. 
But Sir Liond has an interesting way of telling things, 
and he is as enthusiastic as a boy over his England. Not 
that he gushes; but one knows, somehow, Trhat he is 
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fcding. I can’t imo^^ne* his ever being tired, but he is 
veiy considerate of us — seems to thmk uromen ore frail 
asglass. I suppose women are a sesbjthemsdves, but we 
are n't os different as oil that. 

Once in a while he threw a sideways glare at Dick 
Burden, when D. B. was falleing \nth a confidential air to 
me. I know from Ellaline and IlLn. Norton that Sir 
Lionel dislikes women; but oil the same I bdievc he 
thinks we ought to be kept indoors unless veiled, and 
never allowed to talk to men, except our rdatives. 

Mrs. Norton is so fimny, without knowing it. She 
asked her brother as gravely as possible at breakfast this 
morning: "Had you a harmn in Bengal, dear?" 

"Good heavens, no!" he onswracd, turning red. "What 
put such a ghastly idea into your head ?" 

"Oh, I only thought perhaps it was the thing, and you 
were obliged to, or be tallred about," she explained, calmly. 

He went on to tdl her that it was not at all necessary 
to have harems, and she was quite surprised. You would 
think that she 'd have taken pains to find out every detail 
of her brother’s life in a country where he was one of the 
head men, would n’t you ? But she hardly feds that any 
country except her own is worth 'serious inquiries. She 
has the impression that "heathen" are all alike, and 
mostly nalmd, but not as embaxrassing to meet as if they 
were white. 

Good-bye, dearest. I’m afraid I write very discon- 
nected letters. But I fed "disconnected" mysdf, some- 
how, like a td^hone tiiat ’s been “cut off.” 

Your loving and wdl-dressed 
6 


Dncfsivan. 
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F. S. It *s to-morrow, for I foigot to post this, there 
were so many things doing.** Please for^ve me. 
The car *s splendid, and I am to clmsten her. We *re 
going to hare a kind of ceremony like a laundiing, 
and I have to think of a name for her, and throw 
wine on her bonnet. Sir liond is longing to get 
off on the tour, he says; and as he*s to leave town 
for Warwideshire to-morrow, turning me over tem- 
porarily to the tender mercies of the good — (his sister) — 
I almost hope that after all Mrs. Senter mayn*t 
have time to **sweedle** him into taking her with 
us, as I know she hopes to do. 

We, by the way, are not to see his place until the burnt 
bit is mended. We *re to avoid Warwickshire in starting 
out, go away up North as far as the Roman Wall, visit 
Bamborough Castle, where he thinks friends of his, who 
own it, will actually imdle us to lunch, or something (it 
seems like a dream), and then stop in Warwichshire at the 
end of the tour, when all the dilapidations have been made 
good. The Dragon naturally expects me, not only to 
finish the trip, but to take up my residence at Graylees 
until next spring, when his plan is that his ward diall be 
presented. Oh, mice and men, and dragons, how aft 
your plans gang agley ! Of course, mine depend altogether 
upon Ellaline. I hold myself ready for marching orders 
from her. But I must confess to you that, whether right or 
wrong, I don*t look forward to the wedrs of my duties as 
understudy with the same feelings I had when I was 
engaged to perform them. 

lattle did Sir Lionel guess what was in my mind this 
morning, when I asked if one could see most of England 
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in a few weeks when motoring! But I may have to take 
my flight from the cor, so to speak, unless EUnline be 
detained for some reason. I *m cj^ecting a letter from 
her any day now, ond there may be definite news. 
Good-bjv, again, dearest 
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AIIDBIE BRENDON TO HER MOTHER 


Royal Hatch Chichester, 
July 17th 

Bbiohtest Am} Best: La Donna S auUmohUe, I am 
**la donna**; and iJie most inward Me-ness of my Me 
^ atttomoibUe. 

Some people — Mrs. Norton, for instance — might 
say: **^1^1 on earth does the silly thing mean ?** But 
you always know what I mean. You and I were bom 
knowing quite a lot of nice little things like that, were n*t 
we ? Things we picked up during our various incarnations; 
things new souls have n*t had time to collect, poor dears. 

My automobiliness is the reason I *ve only sent you 
snippy **how-do-you-do and good-bye** notes, inter* 
spersed with telegrams, for the last few days, just thank- 
ing you for wise advice and saying **Glad-you *re-well; 
so-am-l.** 

You will guess from my vray handwriting that I*m 
fading more at home in life than I did when I wrote you 
last. And I can’t hdp bdng pleased that Ella]ine*s 
adored one won*t be able to leave his manoeuvres, to make 
her his own, till a fortnight or so later than she e3q)ected. 
That is, I can’t hdp being glad, as the doctor thinks you 
ou^t to stop at Champd-les-Bains till after the first wedc 
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of September, and we couZd n't be together, even if I were 
back in Paris. You swear you did n’t hypnotize him to 
say that? I would enjoy more peace of mind, while 
careering through England in Apollo, if I were oertun. 

Oh, that xeminds me, I forgot to tell you what fun it was 
christening Apollo. I quite enjoyed it, and felt immensdy 
important. Don’t you think ‘’Apollo” an appropriate 
name for such a mapiificent car as I ’ve described to you ? 
The Sun God — Driver of the Chariot of the Sun P Sir 
Liond likes it; but he says he is n’t sure “The Cloud” 
would n’t be a more appropriate name, because the car 
costs such a lot that” she” has a silver lining. Ibeganby 
calling her "it,” but he won’t let me do that. He does n^ 
mudi mind my being amateurish, but he hates me to be 
disrespectful. 

I au so dazzled by the motor and enchanted with the 
sport of motoring— as wdl as sedng things even more 
lovdy than I hoped for — that I’m not worrying over 
Dick Burden and his mysterious hints about himsdf as a 
detective. Berides, when he and his aunt came to tea 
^u 11 remember I told you in a scrap of a note that it 
was the day Sir Liond went to Warwidcshire, and how 
vexed hdxs. Senter was to find lum gone), Mr. Didc made 
himsdf quite pleasant. Be wasn’t impertinent, or too 
admiring, or anything which a wdl-tnought-up young 
TiingliBTitnaTi ought not to be. Indeed, I thoi^t his 
manner that he wanted todt^ to apologize for his bad 
bdiaviour when we first met; so probably, when I fended 
he looked wicked that nig^ at Ennis’s Booms, it was 
because he wanted to sneeze. You have tau^ me to 
give everybody, ezc^ young men, the benefit of the doubt; 
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but I don’t see why one slioulcl n’t give it to young men, 
too. I think they ’re rather easier to forgiTO, somehow, 
than women. Is tiiat why tlu^’re dangerous? But 
D. B. could never be dangerous to me, in the sense of 
falling in love. 

His aunt certainly wishes to throw us together; I suppose 
on account of Ellice’s mon^. She does n’t like girls, 
I ’m sure, but would always be ready, on prineiple, to 
gi^'e first aid to heiresses. It is something to be thank- 
ful for that she has n’t grafted herself on to our party, as 
I feared she might; and though th^ *re both going to stop 
at some country house near Soutlisea, and th^ “hope 
we may meet,” I dare say I shan’t be bothered by them 
again while I *m in England. I don’t intend to worry. 
La donna d atUomobilel 

I have n’t properly described our start, or told you 
about the things I’ve seen en rovfe, and I promised 
to tell you eveiything; so I ’ll go bade to the beginning 
of the trip. 

There was Apollo, throbbing with Joy of life in front 
of the hotel door, at nine o’clock of a perfect English 
morning. There were statuesque. Ritzy footmen, gazing 
admiringly at tlie big golden-yellow car (that was one 
of the re^ons I thought she should be named after the 
Sun God, she is so golden). Tliere was Chaiu Chunder 
Bose, alias Young Nick, who would think it a 
sin against all his gods to dress as a chauffeur, 
and who continues to garb himself as a sdf- 
respecting Bengali — Young Nick, with his deepy 
eyes, and has Buddha-when-yoimg smile, about as appro- 
priate on a motor-car as a baby crocodile. There was 
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Sr Liond waiting to tuck us in. There were wc two 
females in neat gray motor dust-dooks, on whidi the 
Dragon insisted: Mrs. Norton in a toque, which she wore 
as if it were a remote ond dreaded contingency; your 
Audiie in a dudr of an early Victorian bonnet, in' whidh 
she liked heradf better than in anything dse she ever had 
on before. There, too, was our luggage, made to fit the 
car, and looking like the very last word of up-to-dateness 
— if you know what that look is. 

Of course, it was n*t the first time I *d been out in the 
car, for I think I told you, the day Apollo was christened 
I had a q)in: but it rained, and we went only tiirough the 
Park. That was nothing. This morning we were bid- 
ding good-l^ to London, and our pulses were beating 
high for the Tour. Young I^ck drove on the christening 
day, but this time Sir Liond took the driver’s scat, with 
the brown idol beside him; and I saw instantly, by the 
very way he laid lus hand on the steering-whed, with a 
kind of caress — as a horse-lover pats a bdoved mare’s 
neck — that he and the golden cor were in perfect 
sympathy. 

We were starting early, because Sir Liond had planned a 
good many thmgs for us to see before dark; but eorly as 
it was, Piccadilly and I^ightsbridge were seething with 
traffic. Motor buses like mad hippopotamuses: taxi- 
cabs like fierce young lions; huge carts like dqdumts; and 
other vdiides oi all sorts to moke up a confused medlqr 
ofwild animals escaped firam the Zoo. It looked appaffing 
to mingle with, but our own private Dragon drove 
so 8ild]fully,yet so carefully, that I never bit my heart once. 
Always the car seemed sentient, steering its way like a long. 
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thin pike; then when the diance came, flashing ahead, 
dauntless and sure. 

We went by a great domed palace — Harrod's Stores — 
and then over Futn^ Bridge, passing Swinburne's house, 
whose outside is as deceiving as an oystcr-riiell that hides 
a pearl; through Epsom, Charles the Second's "Britton" 
(which I 're been reading about in a volume of "Pcpjs 
Sir Lionel has ^ven me), to Leatherhead, along the 
Dorking Road, slowing up for a glimpse of Juniper Hall, 
glowing red as a smouldering bonfire behind a dark 
latticed screen of splendid Lebanon cedars. I dare say 
it 's a good deal changed since dear little Eanny Bum^s 
day, for the house looks quite modem; but then ndther 
buildings nor the people who live in them show thrir 
age early in England. 

Close under Box Hill we glided; and Sir Liond pointed 
.out a little path leading up on the left to George Mere- 
dith's cottage. Just a small house of gray stone it is (for 
I would get out and walk up part way to see it from far 
off, not to intrude or qpy); and there that great genius 
shines out, a dear, wlute l%ht for the world, like a beacon 
or a star. 

Evidently Surr^ air suits gmiuses. Do you rmiember 
reading about Keats, that he wrote a lot of “Endyxnion" 
at Burford Bridge ? It was only a little after ten o'clock 
when we passed the qudnt-looking hotd there, but 
already at least a dozen motors 'wece drawn up before it. 
I wanted to go in and ask if Ihey diow the ro(»n Lord 
Ndson used; but we had too many things to see. 

Of course, I am always widung for you, but I b^an to 
wish the hardest just as we came into this green, brackeny. 
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faiiyland of Surreys. It *8 the kind of country you love 
best; although I must say it was never planned for motors. 
Winding tlirough those grera iunnds which ore the 
Surrey lanes, I fdt os if, in some quaint dream, I were 
motoring on a tight-rope, expecting another car to want 
to pass me on the some rope — which naturally it 
could n'tl 

It would have been much worse, though, if Young Nick 
had been driwng. That little, smooth brown face of his 
looks as if its idol-simper hid no human emotions, and I 
bdieve if people and animals were perfectly fiat, like 
paper dolls, so tbat thi^ would do no harm to his car, he 
would n't mind how many he drove over. Luc^y, how- 
ever, th^ aren’t flat, and the only thing earthly he adores, 
after his master, is Us motor; so he is nice and cautious 
for its sake. But the Dragon tUnks of everyone^ and 
says there 's no pleasure for him in motoring if he leaves 
a trul of distress or even annoyance abng the road as he 
passes. He slows down at comers; he goes carefully 
round them; he almost walks Apollo in places where 
creatures of any land may start out unexpectedly; and he 
blows our pleasant musical horn as if by instinct, never 
forgetting, as I *m sure I riiould do. 

As we twisted and turned throu^ the Surr^ lanes, 
between Dorking and Shere, little children in red cloaks 
and toms appeared from beUnd hedges, looking like Uow- 
ing poppies as they ran. And blue-^ed, gold-brown 
haired girls in cottage doorways, under hanging bowers 
of roses, were as decorative as Old Chdsea china g^ls. 
The red tiles of thrir roofo, as I turned back for one more 
glimpse, would already be half hidden in waves of green. 
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but -vrould just show up like beds of scarlet geraniums 
buried in leaves. 

Shcre was almost too beautiful to be real, iritli its rows 
of Elizabethan cottages whose windows twinkled at us 
with tlieir diamond-shaped, diamond-bright panes, spark- 
ling under their low, thatch-^ebrows, from between blade 
oak beams. The Tudor diimn^ were os grac^ul as 
the smoke wreaths that lazily spiraled above them, and 
the whole effect was — was — wdl, inesqpressibly Birket 
Foster. I used to think he idealized; but then, I *d never 
seen anything of England but London, and did n*t 'know 
how all English trees, cottages, and e\'en douds, are 
trained to group themsdves to suit artists of different 
schools. 

I kq>t wishing that you *d made me study architecture 
and botany, instead of languages and music. Li justice 
to oneself, one ought, when travdling in England, to have 
at least a bowing acquaintance with every sort of archi- 
tecture, and all families of flowers, to say nothing of trees, 
so that one might ezdium, as snobs do of royalties and 
celebrities: *'Oh, she was the great granddaughter of So- 
and-So.” "Hie married Lady This-ond-That.** Also, 
I find I need mudi more knowledge of litraature than I 
have. This country is divid«l off into a kind of glorious 
chessboard, each square being sacred to some immortal 
author, playwright, or poet. The artists press them dose, 
without overcrowding; and history lies underneath — 
history for every square inch. 

"Twdve coffin deep,” I quoted Sapling to mysdf, as 
my mind panted along Homan roads, and the Pilgrim’s 

Wow 
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"Why, was there a oemeteiy there?** asked Mrs, 
Norton, looking mildly interested. 

She, by the way, does n't mueh care for ruins. She 
says atity *re so untidy. 

You and I txavdlcd till our money threatened to give out 
in the noble cause of sight-seeing, but I never realized 
history quite so potently even in Italy as I do in Eng^nd. 
Yet t^t *s not strange, when you tlunk how liny England 
is, compared with other countries, and how things have 
gone on happening ilicrc every minute since the Phoenic- 
ians found it a snug little island. Its diopters of histoiy 
have to be peeked like sardines, beginning down, down, 
far deeper than Eipling's "twelve coffins.** 

One Surrq: vOlagc tdleth another, just to slip through in 
a motor-car, though none could ever be tiresome in the 
tdling: but if one stopped to hear the real story of each one, 
how different thqr would all be! There would be grand 
chapters of fighting, and mysterious chapters of smug- 
gling — oh, but long ones about smuggling, since most 
of the manors and half the old cottages have ''smugglers* 
rooms,** where the lace and spirits used to be hidden, in 
tlidr secret journey from Portsmouth to London. It *s 
difficult to believe in these thrilling diopters now, in tlie 
rich, pladd county, where the only mystery floats in the 
vdl of blue mist that twists like a gauze scarf around the 
tree trunks in the woods, and the only black spots are the 
dark downs in the distance, vrith the sl^ pale gold bdiind 
them. 

You would love motoring, not only for what you do see, 
but for what you nearly see, and long to see, but can't — 
just as Dad used to say "Thank God for all the blesnngs 
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I ’ve never had!” Why, every road you don't go down 
looks fantastically alluring, just twice as alluring as the 
■one you are in. You grudge missing anything, and fear, 
greedily, that there may be belter villages with more his- 
tory b^ond the line of your route. It *s no consolation 
-when Mrs. Norton says, **Wdl, you can't sec every- 
tiiing!'' You want to see everything. And you wish 
you had eyes oU the way round your head. It would 
be inconvenient for hair and hats, but you could manage 
fomdiow. 

We had to go through Petworth, a most feudal-looking 
old place, reeking of history since the Confessor, and men- 
tioned in the Domesday Book (I do so respect towns or 
houses mentioned in the Domesday Book!), and if it had 
been the right day we could have seen Lord Leconsfidd's 
•collection of pictures, some of the best in England; but 
it was the wrong day, so we sailed on out of Surrey into 
Susses, and arrived at Bignor. 

All I knew about Bignor was that I must expect some- 
-thing amoring there. Sir laond asked me not to read 
about it in the books of which we have a travelling library 
in the cor *— one at least for each county we shall visit. 
He said he "wanted Bignor to be a surprise'' for me; and 
it is odd the way one finds onesdf obeying tiiat man! Not 
that one *s afrud of him, but — well, I don't know why 
exactly, but one just does it. We did n't stop in the village, 
though there was the quaintest grocery shop there you can 
ima^e, perfectly mediieval; and in the churchyard 
yew trees grand enough to make bows for half the archers 
■of England — if there were any in these days. We went 
on to quite a modem-looking farmhouse, and Sir Lionel 
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said, “I am going to ask Mrs. Tupper if she will give us a 
little lunch. If she says ‘yes,’ it *s sure to be good.” 

“I don’t know any Tuppers, Lionel,” objected Mrs. 
Norton. “Who are they ?” 

“Relatives of Martin Tupper, if that name recalls 
anything to your mind,” said he. 

Mrs. Norton had a vague idea that she had been more 
or less brought up on extracts from Martin Tupper, and 
seemed to associate him with Sundays, when, as a child, 
she had n’t been allowed to play. But that did n’t 
explain how Lionel happened to know connections of his 
in a Sussex farmhouse. Besides, he could n’t possibly 
have seen them for more than fifteen years. 

“That is true, and I only saw them once, even then,” 
he admitted. “But Mrs. Tupper had been here for a good 
many years, engaged in the most delightful work, which 
you will hear about by and by; and I ’m sure she is here 
still, and will be for many more years to come, because 
I don’t want to imagine the place without her.” 

Mrs. Norton said no more, and her brother knocked 
on the door of the farmhouse, which stood hospitably open. 
In a minute, a dear old white-haired lady appeared, and 
instantly her face lighted up. 

“Why, if it is n’t Mr. Pendragon — I mean Sir Lionel 
— come back to see us again!” said she. 

Sir Lionel grew red with pleasure, at being remem- 
bered by her, for apparently he had n’t at all expected it. 
He seems to forget that he is a celebrity, and generally 
does n’t like being reminded of the fact, but he was pleased 
that Mrs. Tupper had read about him in the papers from 
time to time, and had never forgotten his face. 
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She said shcirould be ddighlcd to provide us vrif h lunch. 
If vre did n’t mind a simple one; and then she trould have 
^nc on to say somctliing vrliich would have given the 
“surprise” away, if Sir Lionel had n’t slopped her. 

We had delicious countiy tlungs to cat, with real Surrey 
cream and apple dumplings. Tbey did taste good after 
the elaborate French cooking in London, by way of 
contrast! Then, when we had finished. Sir Lionel said, 
“Now, Mrs. Tupjjcr, can you take us for a stroll round 
the farm ?” 

That did n’t sound cxdting, did it? We walked out, 
and it seemed a vciy nice form, but nothing remarkable. 
As we wandered toward some sheds, in a field of man- 
golds, Sir Lionel mode us look up at a big hill, and said, 
“There was a Roman camp there. If you ’d stood where 
you stand now, on a quiet night in those times, you could 
have heard tlie dunking of mrmour or the soldiers quar^ 
rdling over their dice. Here Roman Stanc Street ran, 
and chariots used to stop to bring the latest news from 
Rome to the owner of tlie villa.” 

“Was there a villa?” asked Mrs. Norton, who thinks 
it polite to ask her brother questions, whether she is inter- 
ested or not. 

“Let ’s take a look into this shed,” said he, by way of 
answer. And, there, protected by that rough roof, 
was a great stretdi of splendid mosaic pavement. 
It was done in drculor compartments of ornamentation, 
and in one was a beautiful head of Ganymede — in 
another. Winter. Alas, I shouldn’t have known what 
they were if I had n’t been told, but I would have known 
that they were rare and wonderful. 
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ThisTrasthe^BUiprise.” This vastiic secret of Bignor; 
but it was n’t nearly oil. There were lovdy broken pillars, 
and lots more pomnents, acres of luosiuc^ it seemed; 
for the villa hod been large and important, and must have 
been built by a ridi man with cultivated taste. Hie knew 
how to make exile endurable, did that Roman gcntlemonl 
Standing in his ^ning-hali, I could imagine him and his 
fair lady-wife mtting at breakfast, looking out from 
between white, glittering pillars at the Susses downs, 
grander those of Suirqr, reminding me of great, 
brave dioulders raised to protect England. Now we 
knew what Mrs. Tupper’s ” dd^htful work” was I For 
forty-nine years she has deaned the mosaic pavement 
of the vanished Roman villa, all of which were discovexed 
Iqr the grandfather of the present owner of the farm. 
Never once has she tired of looking at the mosaics, 
because^ os die eiqplained to us, *'one doesn’t tire of what 
is beautiful.” There speaks true appreciation, does n’t it ? 
Only a bom lover of the beautiful could have said that 
simj^y. 

There was an Italian, a man from Venice, repiuring the 
mosuc. He could hardly speak a word of English, and 
beamed with a sudden smile when I asked him some 
question in his native tongue. We talked awhile, and I 
translated several things he said to Sir Liond and his 
aster. I ’m ashamed to confess, dear, that I was pleased 
to diow off my poor little accomplishment, and proud 
because I knew one thing which our famous man did n’t 
Was n’t that low of me? 

“Wdl, you weren’t disappointed in my Buxprise, I 
think ?” said Sir Liond, when we were starting away at last. 
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I just gave him one look. It rcallj vras n*t necessaiy 
to answer. 

As we flashed on, through countiy always exquisite, 
and over perfect roads, I could think of nothing but Bignor, 
until suddenly, after passing through a long aisle of great 
beeches, like an avenue in a private park, a tremendous 
bulk of stone looming at me made me jump, and cry out, 
•‘Oh!” 

Sir Lionel turned his head long enough for half a 
smile. “Arundel CasUe,” he said. 

It*s ludq^ for me that Mrs. Norton doesn’t know 
much about any part of England except her own 
home, and the homes of her particular friends, or 
dse' she would always be explaining things to me, 
and* I should hate that. It would be like having 
purple hot-house grapes handed out to one impaled 
on the prongs of a plated silTOr fork. I should have 
resnnted to slap her, if she had told me I was looking 
anc Arundel CasQe, but I was grateful to her brother 
Ror the information. This was a wideedness m me; but 
•if you knew how I fdt, having started out from tiie Rite 
i'e^ecting a quiet day’s run through^ one or two of the 
garden counties of En^ond, to come like this, bong into 
&e midst of Roman villas, and under the shadow of a 
tenih-ccntuiy castle-keep, maybe you ’d excuse my morals 
for being upset. 

You can’t have centuries roll away, like a mere doud 
of dust raised ly your motor, and be perfectly normal, 
can you ? I tried to seem calm, because I hate to be 
gushing and sdiool-girlish (for Elloline’s sake, I suppose, 
as it can’t make any difference what her Dragon thinks of 
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me), but I *m pretly sure he saw that I was rather “out of 
mysdf ” over all his sutptucs. 

He stopped the motor, and we sat for a long time gasing 
up at the towers bqrond the green and silver beeches — a 
pile of batUemented stone, looldng like the Middle Ages 
carved in granite, yet more habitable to-day than ever 
before. 

We had lunched early, and hod plenty of time, so we 
walked through the park, whidr made me fed that England 
must be rather big, after all, to have room for thousonds 
of such parks — even much larger ones — and all its 
great dties — and miles and mfles of fanns and common 
land, and mere “country.** 

When we lived in New York, you and Dad and I, we 
used to joke about the way we should feel in England* if 
we diould ever go to visit Dad*B ancestral Devonshire. 
We used to pretend that, after being accustomed to the 
vast dutances of America, we diould be afnud of tumbling 
off the edge of England; but so for I find that I don*t 
dread that imminent peril. Just now England seems 
so vast that my only fear is I may n*t have time to reach 
the Roman Wall. 

The Duhe*s midges bit us a good deal, in the park,’so 
we did n*t linger, but went bade to Apollo, where Young 
Nlck*s xemarl^ble appearance hod attracted a crowd of 
boys and g^ls from Arundd town. Th^ stood in the 
road gaping at him, with that steady, imHinlcing stare 
En^h children and Ftmidi grown-ups have, w^e the 
brown image sat motionless in the car, as scornfully 
oblivious of his critics as ifhe*d been the idol he looked. 

Poor Sir Liond hates the attention Ids estraordinBiy 
7 
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litUc diauffcur cxdtes, for, in spite of his long expatriation, 
he loathes bdng conspicuous in any way as heartily as 
other Englishmen do. But (hlrs. Norton has told me) he 
saved Young Nick from being murdiured by someone who 
was a **family enemy.** Since then — it was when Nick 
was scarcely more than a child — the brotrn image has 
worshipped the Dragon, and refused to be separated 
from him. When Sir Lionel proposed providing for him 
wdl, and leaving him behind, Nidc made no complaints, 
but b^an industriously to starve himsdf to death. So, 
of course, he had to be brought to England, and liis master 
just makes the best of lum, costume, features, broomstick 
1^, and all. 

We had tea in a picture of Tumer*s; for Littlchompton, 
with its tidal river, its harbour and pier, its fishing boats 
and shining sails, its vrindmfil, its goldy-brown sands, 
and its banked violet douds, was a genuine Turner. 
Of course, he would n*t have painted the Beach Hotel, 
in spite of its mce balconies, but wc were glad it was there, 
and it did n*t spoil the picture. 

By that time, it was nearly half-post five, but we had 
hours of daylight before us, so we stopped for a look at 
Climping Church (don’t you love the “ing** that shows 
a place 1ms kept its Saxon name ?) vrith its splendid Norman 
doorway and queer, long vrindows, dmped like open pods 
of peas beautifully ornamented round their edges. Thank 
goodness, there was nothing *'perp** about it! I get so 
tired of *'peip** things in guide books. 

Slinden we glanced at, too, a most idyllic village, gar- 
risoned with the noblest beeches I ever saw. Hilaire 
Bdloc, whose "Path to Rome** we liked so mudi, stayed 
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at Slinden, tniting deli^tful things about Sussex. I 
mean to get and mod all I can, because^ even in the glimpse 
I 've had, I can see that Sussex has a chaxaCter, as well as 
a chann, indmduahy its own. The Downs ^ve it, and 
make yon fed that a true man of Sussex would be frank, 
wonu-heaxted, simple and brave, with dd-fashioned ways 
which, with a pleasant obstinacy, he would be loath to 
change. I heard Mra. Tapper quote two or three quaint 
proverbs which were new to me, but Sir laond said they 
were old, almost, as the Sussex downs, and as racy of the 
soil. I always associated Brighton with Sussex, which 
mode it seem a sojdiistacated counly: but you see, true 
Sussex — the Downs — stands all independent and sturdy, 
between the pleasure-places by the sea and the snug 
Weald.. 

The faces we passed did n*t lo(& like faces descended 
from smugglers, they seemed so kind and good; but then, 
of course, smuggling was quite a req>ectable industry in 
Sussex, where the secretive formation of the coast dearly 
showed that Providence had meant itto ^ict I love the 
Sussex downs, I like the Sussex faces, and I admire the 
Sussex church qiires — tall and pointed, covned with 
lichened diin^es. 

We stopped at too, a church adored by 

orchitecls; and as we went our way to Goodwood the sea 
was a tom sheet of silver seen bdiind great downs whidi 
the afternoon sun was Riding. Oh^fhe Lebanon cedars and 
the views of Goodwood! If I wme there fmr the races, I 
think not even the finest horses, the most beautiful women, 
and the prettiest frocks in Ei^land could hold my ^es 
long from that view. I can shut my eyes now — the day 
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after — and see fJiosc Lebanon cedars black against 
an opal sky. Another picture I can see, too, is Boshnzn 
Church, standing up tall and pure as a gray nun singing 
an Ave Maria beside the clear crater. It comes back to 
me from my studies of Engli^ histoiy tliat Vespasian had 
a villa there, and that Harold sailed from Bo^am. Do 
}’DU know, he*s in the a(A of doing it on the Bayeux 
tapestiy? Once, the Danes stole die Bosham diurdi 
bells, and die dear things sdU ring at the bottom of the sea, 
because the robber ship was wrecked, and went down 
with the chime, in mid chtmnel. I like that stoiy. It 
matdics the picture and the tapestiy: 

Our day stopped at Chichester, and my letter must stop, 
too, for all this I tell you of was only yesterday. We 
airh'ed last evening, and now it 's nearly midnight of the 
next day. I began to write just after dinner, sitting in my 
dear old-fashioned room, and if I don’t soon say good-night 
I shan’t get much beauty sle^. To-morrow morning, at 
half-past nine, we ’re going on; but before we start I ’ll 
scribble a Chichester postscript. So you see, I must be up 
bright and early, especially as I mean to fly out for one 
more glimpse of the cathedral — though I spent most of 
this afternoon in it. 


' I wonder if you ore sparing a few minutes to-night to 


dream of 


Yoim AxniRiE? 


F. S. — Eight-twenty in the morning, and I ’ve been up 
for two hours. 

You *d like Chidiester immrasely. I don’t say "love,” 
for it has n’t engaged my affections, somdiow; but I do 
love the beautiful jewel of a market cross, and some of 
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the tombs in the catlicdral. The cross is quite a baby 
compared with lots of others, it seems, being only just born 
at the time Heniy VIII. was cutting off pretty ladies’ heads 
when he liad tired of their hearts. Several tombs are 
so lovely, you almost want to be dead, and have one as 
like as possible; but, though part of the cathedral is satis- 
fyingly old (eleventh centur^Ot its new spire reminds one of 
a badly chosen hat, and the whole building somehow 
looks cold and dull, like a person with a magnificent 
profile who never sa)’s anything illuminating. 

As for Chichester itself, except the market cross, the only 
thing that has touched my heart was St. ]Marj'’s Hospital, 
surely the quaintest old almshouse on earth. The town 
has rather a self-conceited air to me, and unless one were 
wise, one might n’t realize witliout being informed that 
it ’s immemorably old. Of course, though, if one were 
wise, one would know the Romans had had a hand in tlic 
making or re-making of it, because of the geometric, 
regular way in which it ’s built. Sir Lionel Pendragon 
told me that. He seems to remember all he ever learned, 
whereas ever so many little bundles are already Imoeking 
about in dusty corners of my brain, with their labels lost. 

There could n’t be a more thrilling road than the road 
along which we came to Chiche^er^V'aird/'by which we will 
leave it in a few minutes nq^i^ Think.'^TRoman Stane 
Street, and listen for the runfble of ghostJyichariot wheels! 
Then — if jmu ’ve not comi^iis way foy^(So^6dwood races 
— you can throw your mind^^^ittle further ahead to the 
days of the crusaders and the 'pilgrims; ..and to Icings’ pro- 
cessions glittering with gold and glossy witli velvets; to 
armies on their way to fight; and further ahead, to coaches 
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plying along lihe Portsmouth rood. I wonder how many 
people in the hundreds of motors that flash bade and forth 
each day do think of it all? I pity those Who don’t, 
because they lose a thou^t that might embroider their 
world with rich colours. 

FJP.S. — I met Sir Lionel, accidentally, of course, in the 
cathedral tlus morning, where he, too, was saying good- 
bye to the most fasdnating of the old tombs. And was n’t 
it odd, we had the some favourites ? Thty looked even 
nicer and queerer than yesterday, with no Mrs. Norton 
to spatter inappropriate remarks about. 

We walked back to the hotel together, and he asked me, 
just as we were coming in, whether my allowance was 
enough, or would I like to have more ? 

I had burst out that it was heaps, before I stopped to 
realize that he was asking that question really of Elloline, 
not of me. Perhaps I ought to have temporized, and said 
I would make up my mind in a few days — meanwhile 
writing to her. I suppose die must be quite an hdress; 
but he can’t be as mercenary as she thinks, or he would n’t 
have made such a suggestion. 

I ’m calledl The motor ’s ready. I ’ll post this from 
the hotd. 



m 

AT7DBIE BBENDON TO HER MOTHER 

Southsixi, Jvly 19/A 

Deabest: Tills address is n't part of our plan of cam- 
paign. Wc *d meant to pass through, after paunng on the 
vraj just long enough to see Portsmouth Harbour, and 
Dickens's birthplace; but rre'rc stopped here on my 
account, and now I rrish wc had n't. 1 11 tdl you why, 
in a minute; but if I don't mention a few o&er things first, 
they 11 be crowded out, and I shall forget them. 

After we *d seen the birthplace, and were sedng the 
harbour. Sir laond asked if I *d care to go on board a 
man*o'-war. Of course, my answer was “Yes"; and he 
said there was an old friend of his whom he would like to 
see. Captain Staxfin, of the Thwtderert so he 'd ask for an 
inritation. 

He scribbled tlungs in pencil on a visiting-card, and sent 
it on board the big gray monster, by a nice low-necked 
sailor. Of course, the invitation which came back was 
most cordial, and even Mrs. Norton appeared pleased witii 
the idea of going over the dilp. We were xeedved ly the 
Captain himself — rather a young-looking man, whose 
comjderion seemed to have dipped down, like Sir Liond's, 
both their fordieads bdng qmte white, and tiie rest of their 
faces tanned brown. He took us everywhere^ diowing us 
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inteFesiang iihings, and presently said that, not only must 
\7e dine mth him that evening, but must stay to a dance 
that vras to be given on board afterward. 

**Oh, many thanks, but we *re only motoring throu^, 
and go on this afternoon,** began Sir Liond. Then he 
stopped diort, and looked at me. “Would you like to 
dance?** he asked. 

“She hasn*t anything to wear, if she would,** M». 
Norton answered for me. “You were so strict about 
luggage, we*ve only two evening dresses apiece, plain 
things for hotd dinners, nothing at all suitable to a dance.'* 

“Did n't you buy her anything good enough for dances 
that day in Bond Street?** snapped the Dragon. 

“Fou bought her several things almost too good for 
dances, at her age,’* retaliated the Dragon's sister, but only 
in a gentle coo. “Th^'re left at the Ritz, awaiting 
instructions to go on to Graylees, with most of our things, 
and will probably be all beggars* creases before she has a 
chance to wear them.** 

“She shall have a chance to wear any or all of them 
to-night, if she wants to dance,** sud Sir Liond. 

“Of course she wants to dance,** diimed in Captain 
Starlm. “Did you ever see a young lady who did n't want 
to dance, espedally on a num-o'-war?** 

“Do you want to ?** repeated the Dragon. 

Between them I was quite dashed, and murmured 
something non-committal about its bdng vmy nice, if it 
had been convenient, but 

“There is no 'but,* ** said Ellaline's guardian. “That 
settles it. We stop the n%ht in Southsea, where there *s 
no doubt a good hotd; and I will send someone immedi- 
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atdy to iheBitE for your boses, Emily — andyoun.’* He 
never calls me by name if Im can bdp it. 

Emily 'ma indined to object that it vvould be foolisih to 
sends and we did n*t want all our things anyway, till her 
brother gave her a look — not cross, but — wdl, just one 
of his looks that make you do things, or stop doing them, 
whichever he pleases; and she did n't say any mote. 

I can't help rather liking his masterful ways, thou^ 
thqr'io old-fashioned now that we're all supposed to 
think we need votes more than frocks; but this time it 
really would have been ungrateful of me to disapprove as 
the whole fuss was bdng made for me. And I was dying 
to go to the dance! 

We went quickly back to the motor, spun into Southsea, 
and before the female contingent knew exactly what was 
happening to it, rooms were engaged for the night, and a 
"responable person” despatched by the first train to town, 
with a letter demanding certain articles of our luggage. 

I was quite esdted about the evening, but outwardly 
was "more than usual calm,” as we wandered here and 
there, afta luncheon, seeing Southsea — which must, by 
the way, be a most convmiient {dace for ^Is, as they can 
choose between Navy and Army, or play with both if they 
are pretty enough. Just as we were going to have a run out 
to Hayling Island in the car, whom should we meet in the 
street, dose to our hotd, but Mrs. Senter and Dick Burden. 

She was looking very fetdimg and young, almost like 
a girl, certainly as unlike an aunt as possible. And, 
mother, I know it was n't an acddent. I don't mean about 
her bang an aunt^ of course, but bang in Southsea and 
meeting us. 
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Tbe day sbe called, in London, Trlien Sir Lionel iras in 
Warwickshire, I heard her aaJdng Mrs. Norton questions 
about our route; and when dear Emily mentioned Win- 
chester, she said, **Oh, won*t you be passing through 
Southsea?** 

Mrs. Norton answered in her vague little way that she 
was sure she did n*t know. Then Mrs. Senter went on to 
say that she and Dick were invited to stay at a house near 
Southsea, and she thought th^ would probably accept. 
Perhaps, if th^ did, we might meet. But, as I wrote you, 
I thou^t it more likdy we would n*t, unless Sir Lionel 
should seem keen when he heard; and he did n*t. Hie 
apparently took no interest whatever when his aster 
repeated the conversation to him oesA day. 

Well, I *m sure Mrs. Senter made up her mind to accept 
her friend’s invitation (even if die did n’t ask for one) 
the minute die found out that we were likdy soon to pass 
Southsea. She must have known we would be sure to 
stop for a look round Portsmouth and the neighbourhood, 
and thougiht the chance worth taldng. If she had n’t, she 
would have stopped in London till the end of the season, no 
doubt, for she *s the kind of parson who lives for Sodely, 
and only cares for the country when it ’s the f adiion to be 
m it. 

I would n’t be a bit surprised if she *d been patrolling 
the streets of Portsmouth and Southsea for a day or two, 
in the hope of running across us sooner or later. Or, as 
Dick Burden fandes himself in the part of a detective, 
perhaps he hit upon some surer way of getting at us. 

Those two, aunt and nqihew, play into each other’s 
hands beautifully. Mamma, it seems, is visiting in Soot- 
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land at tbc moment, so .the^ hunt in couples. How long 
“Aunt Gwen” has been a widow the saints may know; 
I don’t — but onyway ^e has b(^n to “take notice,” 
os people say about bright little babies. She has looked 
up Sir Lionel in Debrett, and marked him with a red cross 
for her own, I believe. Sudi impudence! A woman like 
that, to dare think of trying to grab a man of his position 
and record ! She ought to know how unsuitable she would 
be for him. 

As for Dick, of course he wants to flirt with me; but wait 
— wait till you hear the latest devdopments. 

Sir Liond seemed neither pleased nor displeased at the 
meeting, but he could not hove suspected it was more than 
an aeddent, for he remarked that it was odd we should run 
up against each other like this! 

Mrs. Senter said yes, indeed, it was, die was never more 
surprised in her life, though really it would have been odd, 
when one came to tlunk of it, if we had n’t met, since she 
and Dick were stopping with friends on Hayling Idand, 
and were constantly in Southsea. 

“Do let me write a note to my friend Captain Starlin, 
and get you all invitations to tho Thunderer dance 
to-nig^t,” she tacked on to the tail of her explanation. 

“He’s an old friend of mine, too,” said Sir laond, 
“and we *ve not only invitations already, but have 
accepted them, and sent for my sister’s and Miss Leth- 
bridge’s clothes.” 

Her face fdl a little for an instant when die heard we ’d 
sent for dothes, as probably Emily and I would have 
suited her better in our worst tilings; but she bri^lened 
up and said how pleased die was, because die and Didc 
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were belli going, and now ib^ would really look 
forward to tiie dance; Dickbad been bored with the idea 
before. 

Well, the boxes came in good time, and the Bond Sbect 
darlings were n’t crushed in the least, because I bad put 
them to bed so nicely with sheets and pillows of tissue 
paper. I decided to wear a pink chiffon, with tiny button 
roses bud like a dainty frame all round the low nedc and 
where the sleeves ou^t to have bem but were n’t. The 
dhiffon’s embroidered with roses to match. Can you 
imagine me in such a dream? I can’t. But it suits me, 
rather. I wore pink shoes and stockings and ^oves, all 
of the some shade, and poor EmOy in gray silk, with her 
hair done In an aggressivdy virtuous way, looked libs a 
cross between an Anglican nun and a tourist economizing 
luggage. Yet she wouldn’t have been shocked ff her 
brother ’d had a harem in Bengal, because it was ’’good 
form.” But of course, as die says, one is obliged to excuse 
things in men. 

It was vexy amusing having dinner in the Captain’s 
room, whidi was large and quite charming, with curtains 
and frilly silk cushions, and heaps of framed, signed 
photographs, and books, almost as if a woman had 
arranged 'it. But he told us one fdt tiie motion there, 
more than anywhere dse, in a stoml; which must 
be some consolation to the ’’middies” who have to 
work for years before th^ can ever hope for such luxu- 
rious quarters. 

Mrs. Senter and Didc were n’t at dinner, which was one 
comfort. Besides ourselves, there were only the Captiun’s 
married sister, who had come from town for the dance, and 
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her husband. The husband’s an earl — Lord Knares- 
brook; rather old; but Lady Knaresbrook is young, 
frightfully pretty, and knows it. She flirted fascinatingly 
at dinner with Sir Lionel; not as IMrs. Senter flirts, flicker- 
ing her ej’elashcs, saying smart tilings as if to amuse him 
alone, and hang everyone else! — but just looking at him, 
with gorgeous, starry eyes; asking a question now and 
then, and listening with all her soul. I ’m not sure it 
is n’t an equally effective way, especially when done in a 
diamond tiara by a countess under twenty-five. I should 
quite have enjoyed watching it if Sir Lionel had been a 
stranger, but knowing him somehow made me feel ’pon 
honour not to look, and rather restless. I do believe that, 
compared with some of these men, who ’ve been at the 
other end of the world for years doing important political 
' _ things, Samson with his hair all cropped off was adamant 
to Lovely Woman! 

Naturally, I had to have somctliing to look at, and I 
could n’t look at Lord Knaresbrook because the shape of 
his nose worried me; and anyhow he wanted to talk to 
Emily about people they both knew. Such exciting bits- 
as this floated to my ears : " All, yes, lie was the great-grand- 
son of Lord This. She married the Duke of That’s 
second cousin.” So I looked a good deal at Captain Star- 
lin, and he looked at me and not at very much else, which 
was quite easy, the most important lady being his own 
sister, who took Uie place of hostess; so Mrs. Norton was 
on his right and I on his left. As he was our host, and 
evidently wanted to flirt a little, I thought it my duty to- 
gratify his wish, and played up to him. That was quite- 
right, was n’t it ? I’m sure you ’ll say yes, as you are a 
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Farisienne, and have brought me up to do unto others as 
I would be done by. But several times I happened to 
catdi Sir Liond’s ^ms, and they had a gloomy glint in 
them; not angry, but as if he *d discovered a screw loose 
In me. I fdt as uncomfortable as you do with a smudge 
on your nose, which you see in shop-window mirrors 
when }'ou ’ve forgotten your handkerdiief; but it was 
too late to change my behaviour suddenly, so I went on 
as I had bc^n. 

We mere females did n*t leave the men at the table, 
perhaps because there was n*t any place where it would 
have been proper for us to wander unmanned. We sat for 
hours, and Lady Knaresbrook smoked, and wanted us to 
smoke, though of course she must have known that no 
woman with her hair done like Emily’s teovld. Emily 
looked shocked, but just pressed in her lips, and did n’t 
disapprove out aloud, as she might if Lady Eharesbrook 
had been plain **Mrs.” But afterward she told me she 
was now ready to believe **aU they say” about Diana 
Eharesbrook. Just because she smoked! Mrs. Norton 
could find immorality in a hard-boiled if she looked 
for it. 

At last we went above, or whate^'er you call it on a ship, 
and eveiything had been mode beautiful with fiags and 
bunting; but nothing was as beautiful as tiiose sailor men 
themsdves, espedally the middies. I fdt like their mother 
(I hope that ’s not unmaidenly?) and should have lo^'ed 
to smooth thdr hair and pat them on the cheek — of 
whidi, by the way, thqr had plenty! 

A good many were introduced to me; and Didk brou|^t 
his aunt very early, because, he said, he did n’t want to 
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find all my dances gone. You can bdieve I hadn’t saved 
anyforAtm/ But as a matter of fact I had kept bacJE two, 
thinldiig Sir laond mi^ ad: me; for after his many 
kindnesses I should n’t have liked to seem not to want to 
dance with him, you see. When he did n’t ask at first, 
I supposed it m^t be because he was n’t a dandng man 
(horrid espression! — sounds like a trained bear); but 
presenUylsawlumwaltBingwithLadyEharesbrook; and 
he danced beautifully, as if he *d done nothing dse all those 
years in Bengal. Then I said to mysdf : "Hie *s vexed 
with me because he thinks I bdiaved badly at dinner, and 
perhaps I did.’’ And I almost hoped he would suggest 
sitting out a dance, so that we could 

But then Dick came; and when he found I had two 
dances, he wanted them botL “There axe things I must 
tell you,*’ he said. And, mother, it ’s easy to see that the. 
creature has some talent as a detective because he guessed 
at once why I ’d been saving those dances. 

“It’s no good keq>ing anything up your sleeve for 
Fendragon,’’ said he, in his perlq^ way, as if he were on an 
equality \rith the ex-Iaeutenant-Govemor of East Bengal. 
“Ete won’t aric yon to dance. He thinhi you ’re a little 
girl, and is leaving you to little boys, like me, which is 
quiteri^t. The only woman he ’sever taken any interest 
in for the last fifteen yeors is Aunt (3wen. And you can’t 
say he does n’t show good taste.” 

I could n’t, espedally as Mn. Senter was looking like 
the heroine of a novd which you ’d be sure to forbid my 
reading; so I gave him the dances, partly for that reason 
and partly because I was cowardly enough to want to hear 
what he had to tdl. Just at the moment he could n’t soy 
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more, though, because a sweet brown Iamb of a middy 
came and whirled me away. So it went on for half the 
evening, until it was nearly time for Didc Burden’s first 
dance, and I was sitting down to breathe (after a furious 
galop, which did n’t go at all well with a Directoirc dress), 
beside Mrs. Norton, who Imd the air of thinldi^ a ball- 
room a sort of pound for lost souls. 

Up came Sir laond as if to speak to her, and — I dem’t 
know what made me do it — I said, “I saved a dance for 
you, but you never asked me for it, so I gave it to 
someone else.” 

His face got red. Perhaps he thought I was lecturing 
him for being rude. 

'”Did you g^ve it to Starlin?” he adred, bluntly. 

”No. I *ve hod min e with Captain Starlin. To Mr. 
Burden,” said I. 

*’Do you want to dance it trith him?” 

“Not at all.” 

** Chuck him, then, and dance it with me. I should like 
to talk to you.” 

**That ’s what he said.” 

“Do you want to hear what he *s got to say?” 

(Well, you know, dear, I /tad wanted to; but suddenly 
I fdt as if Dick did n’t matter more than a fly, nor did any 
one dise exc^t the person I was talking to. You do feel 
like that with these quiet, masterful sort of people, whether 
you care for them or not. It ’s just a kind of momentary 
hypnotism; or, at least, that ’s the definition I ’ve been 
giving mysdf .) 

“I don’t want to hear what he’s got to say,” my hypno- 
tized Me answered, in the queer, abrupt way in whidi we 
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had begun snapping out little dbort sentences to each other. 
“I 'm sure he could n’t say anything really interesting.” 
"Don't you like Dick Burden ?” 

“Not much.” 

“Then the dance is nune. Which is it?” 


“The next. Here he comes now. I see the’top of his 
head, over the shoulder of that youth with the collar of a 
curate and tiie face of a convict.” 


The Dragon smiled benevolently at my wicked descrip- 
tion of a comparativdy inoffensive person, end whisked 
me off. 


“Are }'ou offended with me?” I oriced, as we waltzed 
a weird but heavenly Hungarian waltz (made in Germany). 

“Why do you aric that?” he wanted to know. 

“Because you looked offended at dinner. What had I 
done? Eaten sometlung with the wrong foric?” 

“You had done nothing I oughtn’t to have been pre- 
pared to see you do.” 

“What ought you to be prepared to see me do?” 

“It doesn’t matter now.” 


“It does. H you don’t tell me, I rimll scream ’Murder’ 
at the top of my lungs, and then you ’ll have to qpeok.” 

“I certainly wouldn’t. I’d bundle you home at once.” 

“I have n’t got any home.” 

“My home is yours, till you maizy.” 

“Or you do.” 

“Don’t talk nonsense.” (Hie was probably going to 
say “Tommy-rot” but considered such striking words 
unfit for the ear of a debutante. Tins was my ddbut, I 
suppose? My very first ball.) 

“Then tell me what you were unprqiared for in me.” 
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**I was prepared for it at first, before I saw you. 
But 

“What?” 

“Well, if you will have it, for your fiirting.” 

Suddenly I felt impish, and said, innocently, that I 
supposed it was what girls came on board men-o’-war to 
do, so I had only done my best to please. By this time 
wc*d stopped dancing, an^ were sitting down. I’d 
forgotten Dick Burden. 

“It all depends upon the point of view,” he answered, 
with rather a disgusted air. 

“My point of view is,” said I, gravdy, “tiiat soldiers 
as wdl as sailors should approve of flirting, because 
flirtation is a warlike act; a short incursion into the 
enemy’s country, with the fall intention of getting back 
untouched.” 

"Ah, but what of the enemy ? ” suggested the Dragon. 

“ He can always take care of himself on such incursions.” 

“So that’s the theory? And at nineteen you have 
enlisted in that army?” 

“"What army?” 

“The great army of flirts.” 

I could n’t keq> it up any longer, for I had really started 
in to e9q)ltun, not to joke. Ajid you know, dear, that 
flirting as a profession would n’t be in my line at all. 

“Do I look like a flirt?” I asked. 

“No. You don’t,” said he. “And I was be^^rming to 
hope 

“Please go on hoping, then,” I said. "Because I did n’t 
want to behave badly. H I did, it was because I don’t 
quite know the game yet. And I wanted to tell you that 
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I did n't really mean to be silly and scboolgirlislif and 
disgrace you and ISIrs. Norton.** 

Then it iras his turn to apolo^sc, and he did it 
thoroughly. He said that 1 hadn*t been silly, and so 
far from disgradng him, he was proud of me — “proud 
of his ward.’* It was only that I seemed so mudi more 
womanly and companionable than he *d expeeted, tliat he 
could n't bear to see in me, or think he saw, any like- 
ness whatever to inferior types of woman. Whereupon 
I liad the impcrUnence to ask ts/ty he *d expeeted me to be 
inferior; but the only explanation I could get him to make 
was tliat he did n’t know much about girls. Whidi he 
had remarked before. 

We *d sat out two dances before we — I mean I — knew 
it; and nobody had dared to come near us, because a 
middy can’t veiy wdl snatch a partner out of a cdebrily’s 
pocket. And Dick, too, though he seiuns to have the 
courage of most of Ids convictions, drew the line at that. 
But suddenly I did remembor. I smiled at a hovering 
laddie with the most smoothly polished hair you e\'cr saw, 
just like a black helmet; and when the laddie had swung 
me away in the Mercy Widow waltz Sir Liomd went back 
to Xdxs. Senter. Rather an appropriate air for her to 
dance to, I thought. I do pray I *m not getting Mtten- 
catty? Anyhow, I *m not in my second kittaihoodi 
You will be wondering by this time why I *m sony we 
stayed at Southsea, when it was oil for me, and I seem to 
have been having the “time of my life.” But I’m 
coming to the port you wont to know about. 

I thou^t perhaps Dick Burden would be vexed at my 
going off with Sir Liond, under his nose, just as he was 
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ready to say **my dance.” However, he walked up to 
me as if nothing had happened, when it was time for the 
second, so I did n’t apologize. I thought it best to let sleep- 
ing partners lie. 

We danced a little, but Dick, who is one-and-twenty, 
does n’t waltz half as well as Sir Liond, who is forty; and 
he saw that I thought so. Presently he asked if I *d rather 
sit out the rest, and I answered, yes; so he siud he would 
tell me the things he had to say. He found a quiet place, 
which must have looked as if ddiberatdy sdected for a 
desperate flirtation; and thm he did n’t do much 
beating about the bush. He just told me that he knew 
everyOiing. He ’d partly *’ detected ” it, and partly found 
out by chance; but of course he mode the most of the 
detecting bit. 

Don’t be frightened and get a palpitation at the news, 
dearest; it is n’t worth it. There ’s going to be no flare- 
up. Of course, if I were the heroine of a really nice mdo- 
drama, in such a scene as Dich and I wait through, I should 
have been accompanied dow music, with lime-light every 
time I turned my head, which would have heartened me 
up very much; while Dich would have had villain music 
— plink, plink, plunkl But I did as wdl as I could with- 
out an accompaniment, and I think, on the whole, 
managed the business very wdL 

You see, I had to think of Ellaline. I dared not let her 
out' of my mind for a single instant, for if I should fail her 
now, at the crucnal time, it would be my fault if her 10^*6 
stcny burst and went up the q)out. H I ’d stopped think- 
ing of her, and saying in my nund while Dick talked, ”I 
must save Ellaline, no matter what happens to me!” I 
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should certainly have hosed his cars and told him to go 
to limbo. 

He b(^n by telling me that he 'd met a friend of mine, 
a IVEss Bennett — Kathy Bennett. Oh, mother, just for a 
minute my heart beat unda my pret^ frock IDm a bird 
caught in a child's hand 1 You lemcmbcr my writing you 
what a friendship Ellaline and Kathy stru^ up, before 
Kathy left school to go bock to England, and how she sent 
Ellaline cuttings from the London Radical papers about 
Sir Lionel Pcndiagon in Bengal? I do think it 's almost 
ungentlcmonly of so many coincidences to happen in con- 
nection with what I'm trying to do for EUaline. But 
I^fhy 's such a lump, it *8 too great a compliment to 
call her a coinddence. Anyhow, Didc met her in 
town, at a tea parly (a " bun worry, " he called it) where he 
went with his dear Aunt Gwen; and when Kathy men- 
tioned bong at school at Madame de Maluet's, he asked if 
she knew Miss Lethbridge. She said of course she did, 
and she thought Ellaline was a " very naughty little tiung " 
not to write or come and see her. She hod read in the 
papers about the arrival of Sir liond with his sister and 
ward, you see. 

Dick remarked that he 'd hardly call Miss Lethbridge 
a "little thing,” whereupon Kathy defended her adjective 
by saying Ellaline was only about up to her ear. 

Of course that set Mr. Dick's det^ve bump to tiu»b- 
bing furiously. He reassured me by announcing that he 
had n't said any more to Kiadiy, but that he 'd thought a 
lot. Bi fact, he thou^ so much that he asked if she 'd 
ffre him a line of introduction to Madame^ as he had a 
cousin who wanted to go to a French school, and nest 
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time he **Tan across to Paris/' he might have a look at 
Versailles. Eathj gave the note, and that same night, if 
you 11 bdUeve it, the horrid little boy did "run across." 
At the earliest hour possible in the morning he called at the 
school, only to find Madame already away for her holidays. 
But you know she always leaves her sister, Mademoisdle 
Prado, to look after tilings, and when Mademoisdle heard 
what Dick wanted, she showed him all over the place. Hie 
said he would like to see photographs of the young ladies 
in groups, if any such existed, because he could write his 
Australian cousin what nic^ happy-looking girls they were. 
Promptly that poor, unsuspecting female produced the 
big picture Madame had done of the tea-pariy on the lawn, 
a year ago in June, and there was I in it. But Didc was 
too foxy to begin asking questions about me. Eiathy 
adorned the photograph also, with Ellaline on her 
right and me in the perspective of her left ear, which 
must have seemed to point at me accusingly. Dick 
could claim Kathy quite naturally, as he *d come with 
her letter, and presently he led up to me, saying he 
seemed to have seen me somewhere. Was I a great 
fiiend of Miss Bennett's, and was it probable tiiat she 
had my portrait ? 

Mjademoisdle innocentily said no. Miss Bennett was 
much more likdy to have Mees Lethbridge's portrait than 
Mees Brendon's, as Mees Brendon was not a pupil of the 
school, only a teacher of ringing, and Mees Kathy was not 
TniiMffal. But Mees Lethbridge, la petite jeune fille on the 
right, was a friend of Mees Bminett. 

Now you 11 admit that Didc was rather smart to have 
chopped all these brandies off the tree of knowledge with 
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his little hatchet. I tliink Ids cleverness worthy of a 
better cause. 

The next thing he did was to ask, naively, if that Miss 
Lethbridge was the Miss Lethbridge — the ward of Sir 
Lionel Fendragon, so much talked of in the papers just 
now ? Proud that her sister’s school had moulded a cele- 
brity, Mademoiselle chatted away about Ellaline, saying 
what a dear child she was, how sorry Madame was to part 
from her, and how Madame de Blanchcmain, Ellaline’s 
chere marrainc, at St. Cloud, must be missing her mignonne 
at this very moment. 

It goes without saying tliat Mr. Dick’s next step took 
him at a single stride to St. Cloud. He did n’t call on 
Madame de Blanchemain, not wishing to stir up a tempest 
in a teapot, but simply pryed and peered, and did all 
sorts of sneaky things, only e.xcusablc in a professional 
detective, who must (or thinks he must) live. 

He found out about Madame de Blanchemain’s 
nephew, Ellaline’s Honore, and put this and that to- 
gether, until he ’d patched up the theory of a love affair. 
But further he dared not go, on that track, so he 
pranced back to Versailles, and found out things about 
Audrie Brendon. 

The way he did that was through noticing the name of 
the Versailles photographer who took the group in the gar- 
den. Dick called on him, and said he wanted a copy of the 
picture, because his “cousin” was in it. The man had 
several on hand, as parents occasionally wrote for them, 
and when Dick got his he inquired who I was. The 
obliging photographer, perhaps scenting a romance, told 
him I lived in ^e Rue Chapeau de Marie Antoinette with 
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my mother. Then the wretdi actually hod the impudence 
to describe to me a visit he paid our apartment, ringing 
at the door, and asldng dear Fhilomene for Madame 
Brendon! 

In five minutes, he had heard all our family affairs, as far 
as that dear, simple, talkative soul could tdl him. That 
you Trexe in Switzerland, and I had gone to En^and to 
visit a friend. 

I sat and listened to the end of the story, saying never a 
word, though I was in one of the moods which make me 
a person that nobody but mysdf could stand for a moment. 
I should simply have smiled if wild horses had come along 
to tear him in two. 

**So you see,** said he, at last, when I did n*t speak, 
**I *m in the game with you.** 

**It is n*t my game,** said I. 

**You *Te playing it,** said he. 

''Because I have to,** said I. 

"Is it Sir Lionri who *s maldng you play it ?** he asked. 

"Oh, dear, no,** I broke out, before I stopped to think. 

"Then, he isn*t in it?** 

I thou^t it looked more respectable to admit that, 
whatever the "game** was. Sir Liond and I were not play- 
ing it together. 

"You *re doing it for your Mend,** deduced our young 
detective. 

I gently intimated that that was my business. But Mr. 
Burden advised me that I would be wise to accept him as 
my partner if I did n*t want the buriness to fiiil. 

"What have I done to you, that you should interfere ?** 
I wanted to know, only I did n*t dare — actually did n*t 
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iarCf for Ellaline's sake, to speak angrily. Oli, I did feel 
like a ironn's paper dolll 

"You *vc made me Iflce you, nirfully," he said. 

*'Then you should n’t tront to do me any harm,” I 
suggested. 

"I don't \nmt to do you harm,” he defended himself. 
"TVhat I want is to see as mndi of you as possible, and 
also I *d like to gh'e Aunt Gwen a little pleasure, thrown in 
with mine. I want you to ask Sir Lionel to invite us to 
join your party. There 's plenty of room for us in that 
big motor-car of his. I went to see it in the garage to-day.” 

"You wotiJdl" I couldn't resist sputtering. But he 
took no notice. 

"You need n't be afraid that Aunt Gwen 's in tliis,” he 
went on to assure me. "I *re kept mum as an oyster. 
AH she knows is that I saw you — Miss Letlibridge — in 
Paris, and hove n’t been the same man since. She helped 
me get to know you, of course. She 's a great dium of 
mine, and her being an old pal of Sir Lionel's too, meant 
a lotfor me in the beginning. She 's a ripper, and stanch 
as they moke 'em — but they dm’/ make 'em perfectly 
stanch where other women are concerned. And as long 
as you and I hunt in couples she shan't have a susfncion.” 

"You 'd tell her, if I refused to hunt in that way?” I 
asked. 

"J might tlunk it my duty to let Sir Lionel know how 
he *s bring humbugged. At present I 'm shuttin* my eyes 
to duty, and lookin' at you. ’What?” 

"TVhy does Mrs. Senter want to come with ns?” I 
ventured to inquire. 

"Because,” esqtlained idr loyal nephew, "she 's fed up 
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'wilih Tisiling, and she loves motoring. So do I, ‘nith the 
right people. I ’m sure it *s not mudi to ask. We iron’t 
sponge on Sir Lionel. We *11 pay our own hotel bills; and 
I *m sure, even though jou are in a x?ax with me just now, 
jou must admit Aunt Gwen and I would wake things up 
a bit — what ? All *s fair in love and war, so you ought n*t 
to blame me for anything I *ve done. You *d think it 
jolly well romantic if you read it in a book.** 

I denied this, but said I would consider. He must ^ve 
me till to-morrow morning to make up my mind; which 
he flatly refused to do. To-morrow would be too late. 
He saw in my eye that I hoped to slip off, but it was **no 
good my being fosy.** Things must be flxed up, or hloum 
up, on board this ship to-nig^fit. 

Whether or not he really meant to do bis worst, if I 
would n*t give in, I can*t be sure, but he looked as obsti- 
nate as six pigs, and I didn’t dare risk Ellaline’s future. 
My oton impression is that thoce *s a Ug mistake some- 
where, and that she would be perfectly safe in Sir Lionri’s 
hands if she would tell him &anldy all about Honore du 
Guesdin — I, meanwhile, vanishing through a stage trap 
or something. But she may be ri^t. And I mag be 
wrong. That *s why I was forced to promise Didc. And 
I kept my promise, as soon as we got home to our hotd — 
Sir Lionel, Mrs. Norton, and I. 

Iknew it would be a most horrid thing to do, but it was 
even horridcr than I thought. 

All the way going bade I was planning what to say, and 
damp on the fordiead, thinking how impudent it 
would in ms, a young ^rl and a guest, to make such 
a suggestion. But it had to be-don^ so I screwed up my 
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courage, svanoTTcd half (rf it again, with a lump in my 
throat, and exdaimcd in a gay, spontaneous way, like the 
sweet, innocent angd I am: "Oh, Sir Liond, vaauldiCi 
it be fun if Mrs. Scntcr and — and her nephew were going 
with us for a litde way? They both love motoring." 

He looked surprised and Emily pursed her lips. 

"Do you want them to come?" he asked. 

"Wdl, I just thought of it," I stammered. 

" I thought you did n’t like Burden," he said. No won- 
der, as I 'd unfortunatdy unbosomed myself of my real 
sentiments not three hours before! 

"I think he ’s amusing enough," I tried to slide out of 
the diflSculty. "And Mrs Senter probably would n’t go 
without him.” 

"I somdiow gathered on impresdon that you didn’t 
admire her particularly," went on Sir Liond, looking 
at me with a very strai^ look. 

"Oh, I never said sol" I cried. "I admire her im- 
mensdy." 

"In that cose, I ’ll oak them, with pleasure,” sud Sir 
Liond. "The idea did cross my mind in London, but I 
did n’t think you ’d core for it, somdiow. Emily udll be 
pleased, I know. Won’t you, Emily? And if Mis. Senter 
will be as reasonable as you two in the matter of luggage 
we shall have plenty of room." 

"It is your car, and the idea of the tour is yours," said 
Mrs. Norton, very feminine and rerigned, also feding that 
my "dieeik’’desaved a tiny scratch. "I am pleased with 
whatever pleases you." 

Nest morning (ot rather the acme morning, and this 
morning) Sir Liond got lus dster to write a note to Mrs. 
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Senter, and he \notc one too, or added a F. S. "Aunt 
Gwen’s” reply was a ladylike worwhoop of joy; and we 
are now waiting till the latest additions to our party have 
broken the news to their hostess at Hayling Island, 
packed a few things to tain, imd sent the rest "home” 
(wherever that may be) -mth Mrs. Senter’s maid. 

Good-l^, my Parisienne Angel. 

Your broken and badly repaired 
Attdbib-ElXiAijnb. 

I long to hear whether you tlunk I ought to have braved 
Dick. 



X 


SIB LIONEL FENDBA60N TO COLONEL 
PATRICK OmCAN 

Roifal Hotdt Windicster 
Jvly SlsL Night 

Mr DEAB Pat: I thought of you on the Portsmouth 
Downs yesterday, remembering a tramp you and I had 
together,'‘*cxploring wild England,” ns we called it. We 
then had a pose that all England, except “ town,” was 
wild — save only and always when there was any shoot* 
ing of poor nlly pheasants or hunting of "that pleasant 
litUe gentleman,” the fox. 

After running out through Portsmouth, I suggested 
stopping the car and mounting the downs above, on 
foot, for a look at the view. There ore now five in our 
parly, instead of three — not counting Young Nick, who 
has no stomach for views. At Ellaline's e:qiressed wish, 
Mrs. Senter and Dick Burden have come on with us bom 
Hayling Island, where th^ were staying. We met them 
at a dance on the Thunderer, which Storlin captidns. 
Th^ have been invited to be of the party for a fortnig^ 
or so. 

1 dunild rather have fiked to watch Ellaline's face as 
die dimbed the hill, her feet lig^ on yielding grass, where 
the gold of buttercups and turquoise of horebdls lay 
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scattered — os she climbed, and as she reached the top, to 
see England spread under her eyes like a great ring. But 
that privilege was Burden's. I hope he appredated it. 
Mine was to escort Mrs. Scntcr. I was glad she did n't 
chat. I hate women who dbat, or spray adjectives over 
a view. 

You remember it all, don't you ? On one side, looking 
landward, we had a Constable picture : a sisy with tumbled 
clouds, shadowed downs, and forests deft by a golden 
mosaic of meadows. Seaward, an impressionist sketch of 
'Whistler's : Southampton Water and historic Portsmouth 
Harbour; strctdies of glittering sand with the sea lying 
in ragged patches on it here and there like great pieces of 
broken glass. O^’er all, the English sunshine pale as an 
alloy of gold and silver; not too dazzling, yet discreetly 
che^ul, like a Puritan maiden's smile; but not like Ellor 
line’s. Hers can be dazzling when she is surprised and 



I think I recall your talk with me on a hei^t over' 
looking the harbour — perhaps the same height. We 
painted a lurid picture, to harrow our young minds, of the 
wredc of the RoytA Oeorge. And we said, gazing across 
the Downs, that England looked almost uninhabited. 
Wdl, it appears no more populous now, luckily for the 
picture. I heard Elloline saying to Didr Burden that 
the towns and villages might be playing at hide and seek, 
they concealed themsdves so successfully. Also I heard 
her advise him to read "Puck of Pook's Hill," and was 
somewhat disappointed that she *d already had it, as I 
bought it for her in Southsea yesterday. Probably she 
won’t care to read it again. Perhaps I had better give the 
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book to Mrs. Senter, irho is a more intdlectual iroman thaa 
you and I supposed when she was playing with us all in 
India. But one does n't talk books with pret^ women in 
the East. 

You remember the day you and I walked to V^chester 
from Portsmouth, storting early in the morning, with our 
lunch in our pockets ? Well, we came along the some way, 
past old William of Wykehom's Wickham, the queer mill 
built of the Chesapeah^a timbers, and Bishops' Waltham, 
where the ruins of the Episcopal palace struck me as being 
grander than I had realized. Ellaline was astonished at 
coming upcm sudi a splendid monument of the past by 
the roadside, and was delighted to hear of the entertain- 
ment Coeur de Idon was gven in the palace after his 
return from the German capti^ty. Of course the shnyr 
of the famous " Waltham Blacks" pleased her too. 
Women can always forgive thieves, provided they're 
young, gay, and well bom. 

When Mrs. Senter found that Ellaline and my sister 
were in the habit of sitting in the tonneau. Young Nick 
beside me, she adeed, after a little hesitation, if she might 
take his place, leaving the chauffeur to curl himsdf up on 
the emergency seat at my feet. She said that half the fun 
of motoring waa to sit by the man at the wheel and dmre- 
his impressions, like b^g in tiie forefront of battle, or 
going to the first performance of a play, cxr bong in at th& 
death with a hunt. So now yem can ima§^e me vdth an 
amusing neighbour, for naturalty I consented to the- 
change. Neither Ellaline nor Emily had su^ested 
companioning me, and though I must say I had thou^t 
of propoting it to Ellaline, I had n't found the courage. 
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She would no doubt have been too polite to refuse, while 
perhaps dislildng the plan heartily. Now, Burden has 
been allotted a place with her and my sister, which is 
probably agreeable to Ellaline. 

Curious! Even the frankest of girls — and I believe 
Ellaline to be as frank as her sex allows — can be secretive 
in an apparently motiveless way. Why should she tell 
me one moment that she did n’t like Bm'den, and the next 
(practically) ask me to invite him and his aunt to travel 
with us, because she “admires Mrs. Senter immensely”? 
Or perhaps it is that the child does n’t know her own mind. 
I am studying her with deepening interest, but am not 
likely to have as many opportunities now there are more of 
us. She and Burden, being the young girl and the 
young man of the party, will, of course, be much together, 
and Mrs. Senter will fall to my lot for any excursions 
which may not interest, or be too tiring for, Emily. This 
boy’s presence makes me realize, as I did n’t until I had a 
young man of twenty-one constantly under my eyes, that 
the knocking of the “younger generation” has already 
begun to sound on my door. I had better hearken, I 
suppose, or some one else will kindly direct my attention 
to &e noise. I confess I don’t like it, but it ’s best to 
know the worst, and keep the knowledge in the heart, 
rather than read it in the mockery of some pretty girl’s 
oyes — a pretty girl to whom one is an “old boy,” 
perhaps. 

Jove, Pat, that sticks in my gorge! It ’s not a thought 
to take to bed and go to sleep with if one wants pleasant 
dreams. I ’m stronger than I ever was, my health is 
perfect, I have few gray hairs, my back is straight. I feel 
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os if fhe eliar of youfh tan hot in my veins. Yet one sees 
headlines in the papers, “Too Old at Eoriy.'* And — 
one is forty. It did n*t matter — that is, I did n*t of 
it, until the coming of this boy. 

His vety ideas and manners are different bom mine. 
No doubt they *re the approved ideas and manners of 
his generation, as.\re had ours at his age. I \rear my hair 
short, and think no more of its csdstence except to -wash 
and brush it; but this Dick ports his in the middle, and 
decks the long lodss back, keeping them smooth as a sur- 
face of ydlowidi satin, 'with beards grease or lard, or some 
appalling, perfumed compound. His look is a mixture 
of Ittsiness and impudence, and half lus sentences he 
ends up irith “TVhat?” or even “What-what?" His 
way with women is d%htiy condescending, and takes 
thdr approval for granted. There 's no youthful diyness 
about him, and what he -wants he expects to get; but with 
me he puts on an irritating, thou^ I fear, consrientious 
ur of deference that rdegates me to the bac^;round of 
an older generation; sets me on a pedestal there, perhaps; 
but I have no wish for a pedestal. 

Still, to do him justice, the lad is nrither ill-looking nor 
ill-mannered. Indeed, woman may consider him engag- 
ing. ESs aunt seems devoted to him, and says he is irresist- 
ible to ^Is. I think if no “greenery yallery*' himw 
floated before my ejres, I might see t^t he is rather 
a decent boy, extremely writ-groomed, alert, -with good, 
riiort features and bright eyes. ‘When he -walks with 
Ellaline he has no more them an inch the advantage of 
her in bright, but he has a -wril-knit figure and a “Sand- 
hurst bearing.** 


9 
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** Crabbed age and youth cannot live together.” 

Am I crabbed age ? 

Well, this long digression ought to bring me on as far 
ns Windliester, whei'c we came yesterday afternoon, late. 
We should have been earlier (though our start was ddayed 
our guests* preparations), but Ellalinc was fascinated by 
the pretty village of Twyford. You remember it ? She *d 
been reading it up in a guide-book, and would slop for a 
look at the place where the Fair Fitzherbert was said to 
have been married to her handsome prince, later Greoxge 
IV. I can*t recall hearing that story, though certiunly 
Mrs. !Eltzherbert*s relations lived near; but I knew Pope 
was sent down from school there because of a satire he 
wrote on the master, and that Franklin visited and wrote 
in Twyford. 

It was after four when I turned the car round that sharp 
corner which swings you into the Market Square of what 
is to me the grandest and most historic town of England. 
Why, it is England ! Did n*t the Romans get their Venta 
Belgarum, which finally developed into Wintopceaster 
and Winchester, from the far older Cdtic name for an 
important dtadel? Wasn*t there a ChristiBn church 
before the days of Arthur, my alleged ancestor ? Was n*t 
the cathedral b^un by the father of iBlfred on the founda- 
tions of that poor church as well as those of a Roman 
temple ? Was n*t it here that the name of Anglia — Eng- 
land — was bestowed on the United Kingdoms, and 
was n’t it from Winchester that Alfred sort out the laws 
that made him and England "Great** ? 

•Billaling delicts in the fact that the said Roman temple 
was Apollo*s, as well as Concord*s, she having named my 
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car Apollo, and the Sun God being her favourite mytho- 
logical deify at the moment. Apropos of mythology, by 
the iray, sho was rather amusing tliis morning on the 
subject of Icarus, who, she contends, was the pioneer of 
sporting tmvd. If he did n*t have ‘*fyre trouble,** said 
she, he had the nearest equivalent when his wax \rings 
mdted. 

I should have enjoyed placing deerone in Windiester, 
knoudng and loring the place as I do, if it had n*t been for 
Dick Burden*s air of thinidng sudi knowledge as mine 
quite the musfy-fusfy lu^agc of the old fogy. There *s 
no use pretending it did n*t rub me up the wrong way! 

Yesterday after arriving, Emily damoured for tea, so 
we attempted no further sightseeing, but drove strai^t 
to this ddightful old hotd, which was once a nunnery, 
and has stffl the nunnery garden, loved by the more 
enterprising of cathedral rooks. Or are they the nuns 
come bads in di^ise? This, you *11 guess, is EUBline*s 
idea. 

On the way here, however, there was the beautiful Cify 
Cross in the High Street. It would have been a disgrace 
not to stop for a look at it, even though we could return; 
and Elloline was most enthusiastic. She does n’t know 
much about these things (how could she}? butshefedsby 
instinct the beauty of oil that is really fine; whereas Mrs. 
Senter, thou^ maybe better instructed, is more WaaSe. 
Indeed, thou^ she admires the ri^t things, she is essenti- 
ally the modem woman, whose interest is all in the present 
and future. I can*t imagine her reading lustory for the 
sheer joy of it, as tile child would and evidently has. Mrs. 
Senter would prefer a French novd; but it would hove to 
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be well written. She would accept no trash. She has an 
elastic mind, I must say, and appeared satisfactorily 
shocked when I told her how the Cross would have been 
chopped up by Paving Commissioners in the eighteenth 
century if the people had n’t howled for its salvation. 

The same sort of fellows did dump iElfred and his queen 
out of their comfortable stone coffins, you know, to use the 
stone. Brutes! What was St. Swithin thinking of to let 
them do it ? A mercy it did n’t occur to some commission 
to take down Stonehenge. They could have made a lot 
of streets with that. 

In the Market Place, too, there was the ancient Fair of 
Winchester to think of, the fair that had no rival except 
Beaucaire; and I had been telling them all, on the way into 
the town, how the woods round the city used to swarm 
with robbers, hoping to plunder the rich merchants from 
far countries. Altogether, I fancy even Dick was 
somewhat impressed by the ancient as well as modern 
importance of Winchester by the time we drove to the 
hotel. 

By and by, when we had our rooms and were washed 
and refreshed, we drank tea in the garden, where old- 
fashioned flowers were sweet; plenty of roses, stoeks, and 
pansies. (I had an old Scottish nurse when I was a foot 
or two high, and I ’ve never forgotten what she said about 
pansies. “They have aye the face of a smacked cat!” 
It ’s true, is n’t it ? A cat glares and puts its ears back when 
it ’s smacked. Not that I ever smacked one to see.) 

Afterward, I was not of a mind to propose anything. 
I thought each had better follow his or her inclination for 
what was left of the day; and mine was to stroll out and 
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xcTicir old memories. I should have liked to take Ellalinc, 
but fanded die might ptefer sodety nearer her ovm age. 
However, I came across her in the High Sheet, alone, 
gassing fosdnated at the trindow of an antique diop. 
There ore some attractive ones in V^ndicstcr. 

I was n’t sure if she were n*t waiting for Dick, who might 
have strolled away from her for a minute, so I would have 
passed on if she had n't turned. 

"Did you ever see anything so beautiful ?'* she asked me. 

Iliad, but I did n't say so. I liked her to like everything 
in my TVinchcstcr, so I inquired what she admired most in 
the shop window. She hardly knew. But there was some 
wonderful old jcwdleiy. 

The girl was right. The antique jcwdleiy was particu> 
larly good. There were some admirable ncddaces and 
rings, with fine stones. 

"What’s your birth month?” I adeed, on a sudden 
thought. 

"July,” said die. 

"What — this very month? I hope tiic birthday 
has n’t passed.” 

"No-o, not yet,” she answered rductontly. She saw 
by now what was in the wind, and did n’t want to seem 
^eedy. 

I perdsted. "Tdl me when.” 

"The twenty-fifth. But you are not to.” 

"Not to — what?" 

"You know.” 

"Yes, I vnll. R ’s a guaidiaa^s duly to his ward, and 
in this case a pleasure.” 

"I’d much rather you did n1,' really.” And she 
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looked as grave as a statue of Justice. **Some day jou HI 
know wky.” 

I waived the subject at this point, for I fdt obstinate, 
and wanted to give her a present. There was, and is, no 
doubt in my mind that her reason is a schoolgirl reason. 
Madame de Maluet has probably brought her up to bdievc 
it is not convm U javt for a jeune fille to accept a present 
from a monsieur. Still, her voice and expression were so 
serious, even worried, that I *m wondering if it could be 
anytiung dse. Anyhow, I have boug^it the present, and 
intend to give it her on the £5th. It is a quaint old mar- 
quise ring, with a cabuchon ruby surrounded by very good 
diamonds. I think she will like it, and I don’t see why she 
riiould n’t have it — from me. I fed as if I would like 
to make up to her for the injustice I *ve been doing her in 
my mind all these years since she was a little child, left 
to me — poor, lonely baby. Only I don’t quite know how 
to make up. I don’t even dare to confess mysdf, and say 
I am Sony I never seemed to take any interest in her as 
she grew up. She must have wondered why I never 
asked to have her picture sent me, or wanted her to write 
— or wrote; and die must have fdt the cold neglect of the 
only person (except an old P^endi lady, hor godmother) 
who had any rights over her. Beast that I was! And 
I can’t explain why I was a beast. No doubt she adores 
the l^end Ot can’t be a monoxy) of her mother, 
and I would have it always so. She need never ^ow any 
of the truth, though of course, when she marries I shall 
have to tdl the man one or two things, I suppose. 

I ’ll let you know next rime I write how the ring is 
reedved. 
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This moniing, after breakfast, we all walked about tlie 
streets of Winchester, and, of course, went to tlie cathedral, 
where we stopped till nearly two o’clock. 

The town and the place have all their old charm, and 
even more for me; the “FiaKsa”; the huddled, narrow 
streets full of mj’steiy, the Cathedral Close with its 
crowded entrance, its tall trees that try to hide cathedral 
glories from common eyes; its mellow Queen Anne and 
Georgian liouscs which group round in a pleasant, self- 
satisfied way, as if tluy abne were wortliy of standing- 
room in that sacred precinct. 

To me, there *a no cathedral in England that means as 
mudi of the post as Winchester. You know how, in the 
nave, you see so plainly the transition from one architec- 
tural period to another? And then, there are those q>lcndid 
Mortuary Chests. Think of old Kyncgils, and the 
other Saxon longs lying inndc, little heaps of haunted dust. 

I was nlly cnou^ to be immcnsdly pleased that the 
ddld picked out those Mortuary Chests in their high rest- 
ing place, and the gorgeous alleged tomb of Tniliam Rufus, 
as the most unforgettable among the smaller interests 
of Winchester Cathedral, for they ore the same with me; 
and it ’s human to like our tastes shared by (a few) others. 
She was so enchanted to hear how William the Red was 
brought by a carter to be buried in Winchester, and about 
the great turquoise and the broken shaft of wood found in 
the tomb, that I had n’t the heart to tell her it probably 
was n’t his burial place, but that of Henri de Blois. 

Of course she liked Bloody Mary’s faldstool — the one 
Mary sat in for her marriage with Philip of Spain; and the 
MSS. signed iBl&ed the Great as a child, with his father. 
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Women ore caught by the personal dement, I think, more 
than TTC arc. And so interested was she in Jane Austen’s 
memorial tablet, that she would n’t be satisfied without 
going to see the house where Jane died. There were so 
many other things to see, that Emily and Mrs. Senter 
would hare left that out, but I wanted the girl to have 
her way. 

Poor little, sweet-hearted Jane! She was only forty-one 
when -she finished with this world — a year older than I. 
But doubtless that was almost old for a woman of ha day, 
when ^Is married at sixteen, and took to middle-aged caps 
at twenty-five. Now, I notice, half the mothers look 
younger than thdr daughters — younger than any daughter 
would dare to look after she was "ouL” 

A good many interesting persons seem to hare died in 
Windiester, if they were n’t derer enough to be bom in 
the town. Earl Godwin set an early example in that 
respect. Died, eatmg with Edward the Confessor — 
probably too much, as his death was caused by apoplexy, 
and mi^t not have happened if Edward had n’t been too 
polite to advise him not to stuff. 

Of course, the cathedral is the great jewd; but for me 
the old dty is an undent, Idngly crown set full of jewels. 
There ’s the West Gate, for instance. You know lu>w we 
said it alone would be worth walking many nules to see. 
And the old castle. I ’m not sure that is n’t one of the 
best sights of all. I took the party there after lundieon, 
and Ihe same ddightful fellow diowed us round. He 
hnd n’t changed since our time, unless he is more 
mellow. 

He was quite angry to-day with a Gennan-Ametican 
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-woman — lihe as EUaline munnured to me, Hut idone 

is capable of a plaid blouse. The lady inquixed nasally 
of our old friend, *‘Ia fhis ball mod-em; what you call 
mod-em?** 

We were at tihe moment garing up at Sng Arthur's 
Round TnUe^ which Heniy Vill. hung on thewallto sare 
it further vicisritudes, afto Hienzy VJUL. bad it daubed 
mth coburs and Tudor roses, to furnish forth some 
ally feast. 

llie dear old chap rused his eyebrow s at tiie question, 
and glanced round as if apologiang to each masrive jnUar 
in turn. WeU, he sud, he would hardly call the hall 
modem, as it had been built by IWlliam the Conqueror, 
but perhaps the lady m^ht be used to older things at home. 
With that, he turned on an indignant hed, and led us 
out to the , courtyard where wretched Edward n.'s 
brother, the Duke of Kent, was executed. He has the 
same old trick of being "sorry to say” whenever he has 
anything tragic or gruesome to rdate, pasting lightly over 
ddafls of oubliettes, and skeletons found without thdr 
heads — as so many were on grim St. Giles's Hill. 

Of course we went and had a look at St Gross and Henri 
de Bkns's old hospital almshouse. We would have 
stopped there yesterday, if Emily hadn't so ardentiy 
deti^ tea. But, if I 'd thought to tdl her about the 
Dole of bread and beer, she mi^t have been persuaded, 
though my description of the exquitite windows in the 
courtyard, and the quaint houses of the black and white 
brethren, left her cold. We all had some of the Dole to-day 
at the portal; and Mrs. Senter took it as a compliment 
that each one was pven so little. Tourists get tiny bits. 
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you know, and beggars big ones; so she thought it would 
have been a sign tliat they disparaged the ladies' liats and 
frocks if th^ had been more generous. It would be 
difficult to disapprove of hens. She understands the art 
of dress to perfection. 

A pity we could n't have been here earlier in the year, 
is n’t it? For among the nicest new things in old Win- 
chester arc the Winchester schoolboys. How they spurn 
the ordinaiy tourist they meet in the street, and how 
scornfully polite they arc to any unfortunate straying beast 
who asks them a question, making him fed meaner than 
any worm ! A foreigner must long to ask the consequential 
youths to "kindly excuse him while he continues to 
breathe"; for few strangers can sympathize with the 
contempt we English have, while still in callow youth, for 
evciyone we don’t know. But, let a newcomer blossom 
into an acquaintance, or moition a rdative at Eton, and 
all is changed. The Winchester boys turn into the 
most delightful chaps in the world. 

I dare say I shall think Dick Burden a ddig^tful diap 
when I know him belter. At present, it 's all I can do to 
put up with him for the sake of his aunt. And the fdlow 
has such on ostentatiously frank way of looking one 
stnught in the eyes, that I 'm hanged if I *d trust him to 
go as straight. 

Talldng of going straight, to-morrow moming early we 
leave for Salisbuiy, and when we fed like moving shall 
pass on toward the New Forest. 

Ever yours. 



XI 

AUDRIE BRENDON TO HER MOTHER 

White Hart Hotel, Salisbury 
July iith 

Deahest : I am particularly homesick for you to-night, 
because it ’s my birtliday eve. Twenty-one to-morrow, 
but passing for nineteen. And is n’t it annoying, I went 
and blurted out in Winchester two days ago that I had 
a birthday hanging over me. I ’m awfully afraid Sir 
Lionel thinks himself bound to give me a present. If he 
does, and I can’t get out of taking it, I shall have to pass 
it on to Ellalinc, of course, when I ’m passing everything 
else on — including myself. 

I know you ’re tliinking of me to-night, as you walk 
after dinner under the glorious chestnut trees you describe 
in the park at Champcl-les-Bains. I wish you had an 
astral body! It would n’t take up any room, or have to 
pay railway fares, or wait for imitations to visit, and it 
could easily be one of the party in Sir Lionel’s car. So 
nice to ha,ve it sitting between me and Dick Burden! 

I wanted you dreadfully at Winchester, as I' wrote you 
in the note I scribbled after seeing the cathedral. I wish 
I ’d told you more about Winchester then, for now it ’s 
too late. All Stonehenge is Ijing on top of my Winchester 
impressions, and it will take them a little time to squeeze 

ISO 
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from underneath. They will come out, though, I know, 
none the worse for wear. And how I shall talk this 
trip over with you, when we *re together again, and I 
know the end that's hiding behind the motor-veil of 
the futurel 

Mother, dear, when I shut my eyes to-night, I see 
Barrows, billowing prchistorically along the horizon, and 
I see Stonehenge, blade against a red sunset, and silver 
in the moonlight. Also, I have begun to thiiJc architec- 
turally, I find, through seeing so mudi architecture, and 
trying to talk about it intdligently, as Mrs. Senter con- 
trives to do. (I believe she fags it up at night, with a wet 
towd over her hair wavers!) 

Doyouknowwhatitistothinkardiitecturally? Well, 
for me (not apropos of Mrs. S. at aU), a made-up woman 
is **wdl restored,” or “repaired.” An intellectual- 
looking man, with a fine head, has Norman bumps and 
Gothic cars. A puppy with big feet is an early Petp., with 
Norman foundations, and so on. It gives a new interest 
to life and the creatures we meet. Emily is late 6eor;gpan, 
with Victorian derations. 

I hated leaving Winchestor; but oh, those Barrows we 
saw, when we were coming away! They mode most 
antique things seem as new as a china cup with *'For a 
Good (^1” outlined on it in gold letters. So many 
stupendous events have scattered themsdves along this 
road of ours, as the centuries rolled, tiut it makes the 
brain red, trying to gather them up, and sort them into 
some land of sequence. Often I wish I could sit and 
admire calmly, as Mrs. Sentorcan, and not get boiling witk 
excitement over the past. But one is so uncomfortably 
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intelligent, one can't atop Slinking, thinking evcE 7 minute. 
Every tiny thing I see has its lilSe "thought sting," 
ready like a mosquito; and a fancy that has lately slabbed 
me is the striking resemblance between English scenery, 
or its features, and English character. The best bits in 
both are shy of showing themsdves, and never flaunt. 
They are so reserved that to find them out you must 
search. All the lovelicat nooks in English country and 
in English souls are hidden from strangers. TVby, the 
very cottoges try to hide ui^er vrils of dematis and roses, 
as the cottage children hide thdr thou^ls bdiind long 
eydashes. 

We come to Salisbury by way of Roms^, and got out 
to see the splendid old diurdi whidi almost ranks with 
Windieater Cathedral as a monument of England. And 
Roms^ Abbey, too, very beautiful, even thrilling; still 
mote andent Hurdey, with its earthworks, about whicb, 
for once. Sir Liond and Dick Burden were congenial. 
Of course, men who have been soldiers like Sir Liond, or 
tried to be soldiers and could n’t, like Didc, must know 
something about the formation of such things; but anyone 
may be interested — ezoqit a Mrs. Norton. 

You and I hod no motoring when we were travellers, 
so we did n’t see Europe os I am sedng England; still, I 
don’t believe any other country has this individuality 
of vast, billowing downs. As you bowl smoothly from 
one to another, over perfect roads, you have a series of 
surprises, new beauties opening suddenly to your qyes. 
It is exdting, yet soothing; and that mingling 6 [ emotions 
is port of tire joy of the car. Eor motorists, the downs 
of Hampsihire and Wlltdw are like a goddess’s beautiful 
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breasts; and Nature is a goddess, is n*t she ? — the greatest 
of all, combining all their best qualities. 

This White Hart is a nice hotel, but I rather resent 
the foreign Traiters, os out of the picture, in such an 
essentially old-fashioned, English place. I like the animal 
names of the hotels in England. Already we have seen a 
lot; and tlu^' form into a quaint, colourful, Noah’s Ark 
and heraldic procession across the countiy. The Blade 
Bull; The Golden Unicom; The Blue Boar; The Red 
Lion; The Piebald Horse; The Green Dragon; The 
White ^rt. I am still longing for a Purple Bear. 

The first thing vre did after getting settled (xi'hich I 
alvrays like, as I have n’t enough luggage to make mudi 
Imther) vras to walk out and see the town. I kept Dick 
with me, not because I wanted him, you may be sure, 
but because I can see he is a blot on the scutcheon for 
Sir Lionel, and I feel so guil^, hanng forced him into the 
party, that I tty to attract the Blot to myself. If I mention 
the Blot in future, you ’ll know what it is. Whmi I ’m 
very desperate, I may just fiJng a drop of ink on the paper 
to relieve my feelings, and that will mean the same thing. 
The Blot puts on an air of the most exaggerated reject 
for Sir Liond. You ’d fancy he ^vas talking to a cente- 
narian. Hbirid, pert little pig! (I think pigs run in their 
family.) I know he does it on purpose to be nasiy, and 
twftlfft Sir Liond fed on old stager. Do you remembw 
the pig-baly in “Alice’s Adventures” ? 

He (mb’ docs it to 001107, 

Because he knows it teases. 

Not that it need, for Sir Liond looks about thu^-four. 
Nobody would give him forty unless they saw it in books; 
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and he is like a knight of romance. There! No\r you 
have the opinion I have come to hold of Ellaline’s dragon. 
Eer me» the Dragon has turned into a Knight. But, of 
course, I may be mistaken. Mrs. Senter says that no g^rl 
can e^'cr possibly understand a man, and that a man is 
really much more complicated than a \roman, though the 
novdists tdl you it ’s the other my round. 

We started out, all of us, except Emily, who lies down 
after tea, to walk to John HoUe's HaU, a most interesting- 
banqueting room, whidi is now a dbina-shop, but was 
built by a ridi wool-stapler (such a nice word!) in 1470, 
as you can see on the oak carvings. But there ms so 
mudi to do on the my, that we saw the Hall, and the old 
George Ban — where Fepys lay “in a silk bed and had 
very good diet” — last of all. 

The antique furniture shops v&ee sbaxplj enthralling, 
and I wanted nearly eveiyilung I saw. TtavdUing is good 
for the mind, but it develops one or two of the worst 
passions, such as Greed of Possession. We went into 
several shops, and I could have purred with joy when Sir 
Idond adced me to hdp lum dioose several things for 
Graylees, winch he wouM have sent on there, direct. 
He seemed .to cate more for my advice than for Mrs. 
Senter^s, and I donH: think she quite liked that, for she 
really knows a good deal about old English furniture, 
whereas I know nothing — onty a little about French and 
Italian things. 

The streets of Sahsbury, with thdr medisval houses, 
look exactly as if thqy ^d been originally planned to 
^^•e the most delightful effdte possible when their pictures 
were taken: Every comer is a gem; and Sir Liond told 
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us that the old icctangular part of the to\m vms planned 
more or less at one time. Of course, the people who did the 
planning had plenty of time to think it all over, before 
moving down from Old Sarum, whidi was so high and 
bleak thc^ could n't hear the priest saymg mass in the 
cathedral, because of the wind. Fancy! Salisbury used 
to be called the ** Venice of England”; but I must say, 
if one can judge now, the simile was far-fetched. 

Lots of martyrs were burnt in Salisbury, it seems, 
when that sort of thing was in fashion, so no wonder they 
have to keep Bloody Queen Mary’s duur in Windiester 
instead of Salisbury, where they’ve a right to feel a 
grudge against the wretdied little, bilious bigot of a 
loTOsick woman. Sir Lionel has several well-known martyrs 
on his family tree, Mrs. Norton soys; and she is os proud 
of them os most people are of royal bar-sinisters. I never 
thought mart}*rs partieularly interesting mj'self, though 
perhaps that’s an uneasy jealousy, as we’ve none in 
our family that I know of — only a witdi or so on father's 
side. Poor dears, what a pi^ thty could n’t have waited 
till now to be bom, when, instead of burning or drowning 
them, people would have paid them to tell niee things about 
the past and prediet lovers for the future! 

Witdies were foseinating; but many mar^s probably 
marted out of sheer obstinaqy, don’t you think? Of 
course, it was different when th^ exeeuted you without 
giving you a chanee to reeant, as they did with political 
prisoners; and do you know, they cut off poor witty 
Buckingham’s head in Salisbury market-place? “So 
much for Buckingham!” 'Where it came off, there ’s an 
inn, now, called the Saracen’s Head. I wonder if it was 
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cbq^qped off in the neig^boiirhoody too, or if it *8 onfy a 
pleaan nt £0097, to cover up the Buckingham stain in the 
yard? Ai^how, they tdl you there that in 1888 
BucUdngham’s skdeton was dug up under the kitchen of 
what used to be the Blue Boor Lm. But even that is n’t 
as ^bastly a tale as another one of Salisbury: how one of 
Jack Cade’s ’’quarters ” was srait to the town when he ’d 
been executed. I should hove liked to know if it *s still 
to be seen, but I Ihought it would be hardly nice to as^. 

M 7 e saved the cathedral for tiie last, and just as we 
wrae in the nudst of nght-sedng ther^ it was time for 
service, so we sat down and listened to music which seemed 
to fall from heaven. There *s nothing more glorious than 
mtuic in a cathedra], is there? Usually it makes me fed 
good; but this time it made me fed so sinful, on account 
of EUaline^ and Sir Uond and Dick, that I almost cried. 
Do you think, dear, that if I were in a novd they would 
I have me for a heroine or a wicked adventuress? I hae 
me doots; but my one hope is, that you can’t be an adven- 
turess if you really mean wdl at heart, and axe under 
twenty-two. 

Maybe I ’d eaqiected too much of Salisbury Cathedral, 
because I 'd always heard more about it than others in 
Eng^nd, but it was n’t quite so glorious to me as Win- 
chester. It’s for more harmomous, because it was 
{donned all at one time, like the town, and there *s dngu- 
larly little fordgn influenix to be tmeed in the architecture^ 
ivhich makes it different from most others^ and extra- 
oT^arily interesting m its way. It ’s very, very old, too, 
but it is so white and dean that it lodes new. And one 
great beauly it has: its whiteness seems always flooded 
zo 
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'with moonlight, even when sunshine is streaming o\er the 
noble pillars and lovely tombs. 

This morning I -went back, with Emily, to service, and 
wandered from dbiapd to chapel, till nearly luncheon time. 
Then Sir Lionel cam<^ and took me up strange, hidden, 
winding stairs, to the den of the librarian. It tras like 
stealing into an endiantcd castle, where all save the 
librarian ri^t, and hod slqit for centuries. When it mis 
time to go away, I was afraid that Sir Liond might have 
forgotten the magic qidl which would open the door and let 
us escape. There were intoesting things there, but we 
were n*t allowed to look at the ones 'we wanted to see most, 
till we were too tired to enjoy them, after seeing the ones 
we did n*t want to see at all. But you know, in another 
enchanted castle, that of the Sleeping Beauty, there was 
only one lovely princess, and goodness knows how many 
snorcy bores. 

At three, we started to motor out to Stonehenge; and 
Sir Lionel chose to be late, because he wanted to be there 
at sunset, which he knew*— from memory — to be the 
most thrilling picture for us to cany away in our heads. 

Nobody ever told me what an imposing sight Old Sarum 
lemmns, to tins day, so I was surprised and impressed by 
the ^ant conical knoll standing up out of the phun and its 
own intrenchments. I*d just been reading about it in 
the guide-book, how important it used to be to England, 
when it was stilla cafy, and how itxras afortress of the CSdts 
when the Romans came and snatched it from them; 
but I had no idea of its appearance. I 'would have liked 
to go ‘with Sir Lionri to wtdk round the intrenchments, but 
he ariced only Dich. However, Mrs. Senter volunteered 
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to go, at tbe last moment just as they were starting, and 
Emily and I were left, flotsam and jetsam, in the car, to 
wait till th^ came back. 

I was n’t bored, however, because Emily read a religious 
novd by Marie Coidli, and did n’t wony to So I 
could sit in peace, Bering with my mind’s ^ the pageant 
of William the Conqueror reriewix^ his troops in the plain 
over which Old Sarum gloomily towers. Such a lurid 
plun it is, this montii of poppies, red as if its arid slopes 
were stained with the blood of g^stly armies riain in 
battle. 

But it was going back farther into history to come to 
Amesbmy. You know, dear. Queen Guinevere’s Ames- 
buiy, where she r^ented in the nunnery she ’d founded, 
and the littie novice sang to her ’’Too latel Too htel” 
When she was buried, !Bng Arthur had " a hundred torches 
ever burning about the corpse of the queen.” Can’t you 
see the beautiful picture? And when her nunneiy was 
gone in 980, another queen, &r, far more wicked than 
Guinevere, built on the same spot a convent to espiate the 
murder of her stepson at Corfe Castle. We are going to 
Corfe, ly and I 7 , so 1 shall send my thoughts back to 
Amesbury from there, in spite of the fact that Elbeda’s 
nuns became so naughty they had to be banished. Nor 
riiall I forget a lover who loved at Amesbury — Sir 
George Rodney, who adored the fascinating Countess of 
3Biertford so deqxeratdy, that after her marriage he 
composed some verses in her honour, and fril thm upon 
his sword. Wl^ don’t men do such tlungs for us now- 
adays? Were the ’’dear, dead women” so much more 
desirable than we? 
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Wasn’t Amesbuiy a beautiful "leading up” to Stone- 
henge ? It ’s quite near, you know. It does n’t seem as 
if anything ought to be near, but a good many things are — 
sudi as farms. Yet thqr don’t spoil it. You never even 
tiunk of them, or of anything except Stonehenge itself, 
once you have seen the first great, dark fing^ of stone, 
pointing mysteriously slgrward out of the vast plain. 

That is the way Stonehenge breaks on you, suddenly, 
startlingly, like a cry in the mght. 

I was very glad we had the ludc to arrive alone, for not 
long after we ’d entered the charmed, magic cirde of the 
giant plinths, a procession of other motoivcars poured up 
to tlie gates. Droves of chauffeurs, and bevies of pretly 
ladies in motor hats swarmed like living anachronisms 
among the monuments of tiie past. Of course, we did n’t 
seem to oursdves to be anaduonisms, because what is 
horrid in other people is always quite different and excus- 
able, or even piquant, in oneself; and I hastily argued that 
our motor, ApoUo, the Sun God, w'os really appropriate in 
tius place of fire worship. Even the Druids couldn’t 
have objected to him, although they would probably have 
sacrificed all of vs in a bundi, unless we could have hastily 
proved tiiat w'e were a new kind of god and goddess, 
driving diariots of fire. (Anyhow, motor^^rs are making 
history just os much as the Druids did, so they ought to be 
wdcome anywhere, in any scene, and th^ seem to have 
more right to be at Stonehenge than patronizing little 
Pepys.) 

You remember Rolde, in Holland, don’t you, with its 
miniature Stondienge ? Wdl, it might hove been made for 
Druids’ nhildren to play doffs with, compared to this. 
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R tihe FBoenidans mised Stondieoge in Tponhip of 
their fiery god, they had good reason to fiatter thexn- 
sdves that it \rould attract his attention. And I do 
tliinlg it iras senable to choose the sun for a god. Nest 
to our own true religion, that seons die most oomfordng. 
There was your ddly, in full aght, looking after one 
side or the other of his world, all through the twenty- 
four hours. 

I never felt more awe-stricken than I did passing under 
the diadow of those great sentind plinths, guarding thdr 
sunken altar, hiding their own impenetrable mysteries. 
The winds seemed to blow more chill, and to whisper 
strangdy, as if trying to tell secrets we could never under- 
stand. 1 love the legend of the Fdar'sHed, but, after all, 
it *s only a mediaeval legend, and it ’s more interesting to 
think that, firam the middle of the sacrifidal oltar, the priest 
could see the sun rise (at the summer solstice) just above 
that stupendous stone. 1 stood there, imagining a white- 
robed Druid looking up, his knife su^ended over a fair 
girl victim, waiting to strike until his qm should meet tire 
red eye of the sun. Oh, I shall have bad dreams about 
Stondenge, I know! But I shan’t mind, if I can dream 
about the Duke of Buckingham digging for treasure there 
at midnight. And if I were like Du hfaurier’s dear Peter 
Ibbetson, I could “dream back,” and see at what for dis- 
tance the builders of Stondienge got thdr mysterious 
ayenit^ and that one block sandstone so different from the 
rest. I could dream who were the builders; whether 
Phoenidans, or mourning Britons of Arthur’s day — as 
Geoffr^ of Monmouth tdls. 

Sir laond and I like to flunk it was the Britons, for that 
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gives him a family feding for the place, dnce he read out 
of a book Warton’s sonnet: 

. “^cm noUcst manument of Albion's Isle, 

’Whether hr Malin's aid from Scythia's shore 
To Amber's fatal plain Pendragon bore^ 

Huge frame of doits' hands, the mighty pile 
To entomb his Britons slain by Hengist's guiles 
Or Druid priests, aprinlded \rith human gore. 

Taught 'mid the ma^ mam their mystic lore." 

Next time, I -want to see Stondienge from an airdiip, or, 
at a pinch, a balloon, because I can judge better of the 
original form, the two drdes and the two dlipses, which 
the handsomest policeman I ever saw out of a Christmas 
Annual e:q>huned to me, pacing the rough grass. He 
lives at Stondienge all day, with a dog, and they are both 
guardians. I adced him if he had not beautiful thoughts, 
but he said, not in winter. Miss, it was too cold to thinlc 
riien, except about hot soup. Stondienge is vety becom- 
ing to tlus young man, espedally at sunset. And, dearest, 
you can hardly imagine the glory of those piled stones as 
you look back at them, going dowly, dowly away, and 
sedng them purple-black agunst a crimson streak of 
sunset like a smoking tordi. 

We got lost, tiying to find the river road, going home, 
and had great fun, straying into meadows, and onto 
plou^ed ground, wluch poor Apollo resented. The way 
was beautiful, past some lovely old houses and exquidte 
cottages; and the Avon was idyllic in its pretly windings. 
But the -rillages of Wiltshire I don’t find as poetical as those 
in Surr^ and Sussex or Bhmpdiire. 

You would never guess what I *m going to do to-morrow 
morning? I *m not sure you *d let me, if you knew. But 
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a waid does n't need a chaperon with a guardian. Hie 
plays both parts. I'm to get up early — before the 
sun is awake — and Sir Liond is to motor me out to Stone- 
henge, so that I can see it by sunrise as wdl as sunset. 
It is a beautiful idea, and the handsome policenum has 
promised to be there and let us in. 

Sedug a sunrise is like a Verified Frirate '^ew, I think. 
I expect to fed as Louis of Bavaria must have fdt when 
he had a Wagner opera all to himsdf. 

Now I am going down to post this, so that it can leave 
for London by the last trun, and start for Switaerland in 
the morning — of my birthday. I shall count the sunrise 
a birthday present from heaven if it 's fine; and if it is n't 
I shall know, what I suqiect already, that I don't deserve 


one. 


Your loving Changding, 
AUDBIE. 



xn 

AXIDRIE BRENDON TO HER MOTHER 


Compton Arms, Stony Cross, New Forest 
Jtily 25ih 

Little Stae-Motheii: It*s very late to-night, or 
early to-morrow, but I did want to write you on my birth- 
day; and besides, 1 am in a hurry to tdl you about Uie 
faiiylike experience I have had. I am in fairyland 
even here and now; but 1 have been to the heart of it. I 
shall never forget. 

Oh, but first — the sunrise, my birthday suiuise. It was 
wonderful, and made me tiiink how much time I have 
wasted, hardly ever accepting its invitations. I believe 
I will turn over a new leaf. I shall get up very, very early 
every day, and go to bed very, very late, so as to squeeze 
all the juice out of the orange, and wring every minute out 
of my youth. I fed so alive, I don*t want to lose the 
'* morning glory.” TMien I *m old I shall do differently. 
I ’U go to bed directly after dinner and sleep late, so that 
age may be short, following a long youth. Is n’t that a 
good plan to make on my twenty-first birthday? 

Sir Lioiiel had n’t forgotten, and wished me many happy 
returns of the day; but he did n’t ^ve me a present, so I 
hoped he had changed his nund. We got back to Salis- 
bury about the time Mrs. Norton and Mrs. Senter were 

U£ 
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having ihdr breakfasts in bed (th^ had n*t heard of our 
erpedition, and the word had gone out that we were n't 
to start for the New Eoiest till after luncheon, as it would 
be a short run), and we had nearly finisl^ our tea, toast, 
and ^gs, whem Dick strolled into the coffea-ioom. He 
seemed deddedly inirigue at sig^t of us together atalittie 
table, oozOy: and that detective look came into 

his eyes which cats have when a mouse occurs to them. 
He lauded merrily, thou^, and diaffied us on making 
“secret jdans.** Didc has n't a very nice laugh. It 's 
too ezplonve and loud. (Don't you think other animals 
must consider the laughter of humans an odd noise, 
without rhyme or reason?) 

Also Dick has a nasty way of saying “thank you" to a 
waiter; with the riwg inflection, you know, which is 
nicdy calculated to make the servant fed himsdf the last 
of God's creatures. 

By two o'clock we had said good-bye to Salisbury 
(“good-lye'' for me, “au revob" for the others, perhaps), 
nritl ifete Idnematographing in and out of channing 
scenery, lovelier perhaps than anj we 'd seen yet. Under 
green gloom of forests, Tdiere H seemed a prisoned dryad 
mi^t be rupping in each tree, and where only a &un could 
have been a suitable chauffeur; past heatherland, just lit 
to rosy Are fay the sun's bfaure; tbrongh billowy country 
where grain was gold and silver, meadows were “flawed 
emeralds set in copper,*' and here and there a huge dark 
blot meant a prdiistoric barrow. 

The car played us a trick for the first time, and Young 
Nick, looking more like 'Buddha than ever, got down to 
have a heart-to-heart talk with the motor. I think Apollo 
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had swallowed a crumb, or something, for he coughed and 
wheezed, and would n*t move except with gasps, until he 
had been patted under the bonnet, and tickled with all 
sorts of funny instruments, sudi as a giant's dentist 
might use. It was fun, though, for us irresponsible ones, 
while Sir Lionel and Nick tried different things to get the 
crumb out of Apollo's throat. Other motorists ilew by 
scornfully, like the Priest and the Levite, or slowed up to 
ask if tlicy could help, and looked with some interest at 
Mrs. Senter and me, sitting there like mantelpiece orna- 
ments. I did n't even want to slaughter them for the dust 
th(^ made, now that I 'm a real motorist mysdf, for “dog 
cannot cat dog''; and even cyclists seemed like our poor 
relations. 

One elderly woman bumped by, sitting in a kind of 
dreadful bath diair fastened in front of a motor bicyde, 
spattering noise and petrol. You could n't see her features 
under her csqiression, which was agonized. The young 
man who propelled her was smirking conceitedly, as if to 
say, “'What a kind chap I am, giving my maiden aunt a 
good time!” 

Presently a small car came limping along that had “We 
Enow It” printed in large, rough letters on a card, tied to 
a broken whed. Was n't that a good idea, when they 'd 
got nervous prostration having everybody tdl them ? 

Cows paused, gazed at us, and sneered; but at last 
Apollo's crumb was extracted; Young Nidc brushed the 
dust off his sleeves rubbing his aims together, the way 
flies dean their antennoe, and we were ready to go on. 
“It 's a wise car that knows its own chauffeur,” said Mrs. 
Senter. 
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Just because this happened, and because a tyxepresentlj 
burst in sheer qnmpathy, ve travelled in the b^g^hning of 
sunset, which was divine. The scene swam in rose- 
ooloured li^t, so pink it seemed as if you could bottle 
it, and it would still be pink. The tree trunks were cased 
in ruddy gdd, like the gold leaf wrapped round royal 
mummies. Making up for lost time, the white road 
smoked beneath our lyres, and we were soon in the New 
Eorest — the old, old New Forest, perfumed like the fore- 
court of heaven. 

We came to this preHy little hotel, in the midst of 
heathery spaces like a cutting in the aromatic forest. I 
like n^ room, but I did n*t want to stop in it and be^ 
dressing for dinner. Looking out of my window, I saw 
a little white moon, curved like a bahy*s atm, cushioned 
among banks of sky asaleas, so I fdt I must go out and 
drink the sunset. I had left too much of that rose-red 
wine in the bottom of the silver goblet. I must have the 
last drop! 

So I ran downstairs; and I warn you, now comes the 
e^erience which I liked so much, but of whidi you won't 
approve. 

The landlord stood in the hall, and I aslmd him if there 
were anythmg wonderful I could go and see in a few 
minutes. He smiled, and said it would nt take me very* 
long to find Rufus’s Stone, but he would not advise 
me to do it. I r^ed that I would n’t ask him to advise^ 
if he *d point out the road, and probably I should only 
venture a little way. Hie was a nice man, so he went out 
in hont of the hotd to point, and lent me a pupj^ as a 
companion. 
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The puppy was no respecter of persons. All he cared 
for was a walk, so he kindly consented to take me with him, 
gambolling ahead as if he knew where I wanted to go. 
That tempted me on, and the way was n’t hard to jBnd, 
for the puppy or for me. We played into eadi other’s 
paws, and when I was lost he found me, or vice versa. 
The first thing I knew, there was the Stone. Nobody 
could mistake it, even from a distance; and going down 
to it from the top of a hill, it was still light enough to read 
the inscription. 

This was my first entrance into the heart of fairyland. 

William Rufus could n’t have chosen a more ideal spot 
to die in, if he *d pidsed it out himself from a list of a hun- 
dred others; and the evening silence under the great, gray 
beeches seemed as if it had lasted a thousand years, always 
the same, old and wise as Mother Earth. Then, 
suddenly, it was broken by the rustle and stir of a cock 
pheasant, wluch appeared from somewhere as if by magic, 
and stood for an instant all kingly, his breast blazing with 
jewelled orders in the sunset. Me he r^otded with the 
haughty defiance of a Norman prince, and screamed with 
rage at the puppy, all his theories upsets because he had 
been so positive the world was entirely his. So it was, if 
he ’d only stopped to let me assure him that he owned all 
the best things in it; but he whirred and soared; and thus 
I realized instantly that he was a fairy in di^ise. How 
stupid of me not to have guessed while he was there! 

You know, the New Forest is haunted with fiuries, good 
and bad. There are the ’’molfays” that came because of 
William the Conqueror’s crudty in driving away the peas- 
ants to make the great deovforest for his hunting; and 
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thete ate the good fays lhat help the cottage housewives, 
and the "tridcsics” that frighten the wild ponies and pinch 
the cattle. I would n't have been sutprised to leant that 
that pheasant wos Fude himsdf, for no doubt Fuck has 
a hunting-lodge somewhere in the New Eorest. 

I meant to sit 1^ the Stone only five minutes, but the 
fairies put a spell upon my five minutes, and the first thing 
I knew, the sun was gone. So was the puppy, which was 
even more serious, for I was handicapped by not knowing 
bis name, and no self-respecUng canine thing would 
respond to shouts of "dog,” or “here, pup, pup, pup!” 

However, I tried both, running about to look for him, 
here and there, among tlie enchanted bracken thatrustled 
with elf-life, while the shadows come alive, and the ro^ 
lig^t died. 

VFuppy, puppy!” I impbred, hdplessly driftmg; and 
then, to my surprise — can you "find” that }'OU 've hwf a 
thmg? Wdl, I don't know how else to express it. Ifound 
that I 'd lost the path. If I'd only been able to remember 
whether the hotel were north or south, or east or west of 
Rufus's Stone, maybe it would have been all right; but does 
any normal girl ever g^ve thought to pomts of the com- 
pass ? I ydlcd a little more, hoping the pupj^ would be 
gentleman enough to come back to a lady m distress, and 
luckily Sir Lionel heard my howb. He 'd come out to 
look for me, on leammg from the landlord that I 'd gone 
to Rufus's Stone, with the puppy, and he had met it — 
not the stone, but the pup^ — bokmg sneaky and 
ashamed. Just then, my voice gave him on idea of my 
whereabouts, otherwise we should probably have missed; 
dnd if we had, I don't know what I sAoidd have done, so 
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you must n’t scold at xphat happened next. Remember 
the New Eorcst is not a Ercn<di pension full of old maids, 
but faiiylond — faiiyland. 

He was in evening dress, without a hat, and I was 
pleased io see him, because I was beginning to be the 
tiniest bit afraid; and he did look so nice; and I was so 
glad he wasn’t Dick Burden. But don’t worry! I 
did n’t tdl him tliat. 

It .seems he came downstairs rather early for dinner, 
and the landlord mentioned that I *d gone out, so he 
strolled along, Blinking to meet me after walking a few 
yards. TVlicn he did n’t, he thought he ’d better keep on, 
because it was too late for me to be out of doors alone. 

I was apologetic, and afraid it must be long past dinner- 
time; but he said I need n’t mind that, as he had left 
word for the others not to wait after eight-fifteen. 

Then in a few minutes I began to realize that we might 
have an adventure, because when I called, and Sir Lionel 
hurried on in quest of me, he ’d forgotten to notice the 
landmarks. It did seem ridiculous to have trouble in find- 
ing the way, so short a distance from the hotel; but you 
can’t conceive how misleading it is in tlie New Forest. It ’s 
like a part of the enchantment; and if we had been in the 
maze of the Minotaur, without Ariadne’s due, we could n’t 
have been more bewildered than we soon found oursdves, 
tangled in tlie veil of twilight. 

“I wonder if birds will cover us with leaves?” I said, 
laughing, when we had mode up our minds that we were 
lost. But it seemed more likdy that, if any creature paid 
us this thoughtful attention, it would be bats. As night 
fell in the Forest, they unhooked themsdves from thdr 
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mysterious trapezes, and whined past our faces with a 
soft flap, flap of velvet wings. I don't know what I should 
have done if one had made a halfway-house of my hair! 

'^Are you hungiy ?” Sir Lionel wanted to know. 

I said that I was, but wouldn’t harrow him up by 
explaining that I was ravenous. 

He did n't appear even to want to scold, though it would 
have been ca^ to hint politdy that it would be my own 
fault if wc did n't get any dinner that n^hl — or, per- 
haps, breakfast next morning. Instead of being cross 
with me, he blamed himself for being stupid enough to 
lose me. I exonerated him, and we were extremely nice 
to each other; but as we walked on and on, round and 
round, seeing no lights anywhere, or hearing anything 
except that wonderful sound of a great silence, I b^an to 
grow tired. I did n't mean, though, that he should sec it. 
I had enough to be ashamed of, without that, but he knew 
by instinct, and took my hand to draw it through his arm, 
telling me to lean as heavily os I liked. I held back 
at first, saying it was n’t necessary; and insisting, as I 
pulled away, his hand closed down on mine tightly. Itwas 
only for a second or two, because I gave up at once, and let 
him lay my hand on his arm as he wished. But, do you 
know, mother, I think I oug^t to tdl you it felt quite 
differently from any other hand that ever touched 
mine. 

Of course I have n't even shaken hands with many men 
rince I 've been grown up, though if you 'd let me be a 
•ringer I should n’t have thought any more about it than 
if I were President of the United States. One reads in 
novels of “the dectridty in a touch,’’ and all that; but 
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there it generally means that you ’re falling in love. And 
I can’t possibly be falling in love with EUaline’s Dragon, 
con I? I don’t suppose that can be. It would be too 
stupid, and forward, and altogctlier unspeakable. But 
really, I do feel differently about him from any way lever 
felt before toward anybody. I have always said that I ’d 
rather be alone with myself than \nth anyone dse except 
you, for any length of time, because I *m such good chums 
with myself, and enjoy thinldng my own thou^ts. But 
I do like being with Sir Lionel. I fed excited and eager 
at the thought of being with him. And his fingers on 
mine — and my hand on his arm — and the touch of his 
sleeve — and a faint little, almost imperceptible scent 
of Egyptian dgarettes mixing with the woodsy smdl of 
the night — oh, I don’t know how to describe it to myself. 
So now you know as much as I do. But would n’t it be 
dreadful if I should go and fall in love w*ith Sir Liond 
Fendragon of all other men in the world ? In a few more 
weeks I shall be slipping out of his life forever; and not 
only that, but I shall be leaving a vciy evil memory behind. 
He will despise me. I shall ha^’e proved mysdf exactly 
the sort of person he abominates. 

I did n’t think all that, however, as he put my hand on 
his arm.- I just fdt the thrill of it; but instead of woiiying, 
I was happy, and did n’t core how tired and hungry I wras, 
or whether we ever got anywhere or not. As for him, he 
was too polite to let me know he was bored, and all the' 
tim e we were looking for the hotd the ni^t was so beauti- 
ful, so wonderful, that we could n’t hdp talking of exqui- 
dte things, tdling each other thoughts ndther of us 
would have ^oken aloud in daylight. It was. quite 
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darknow, eisceptfor akind of zo^ quivering of light along 
the horizon, and the stars that had come out like a bright 
army of fairies, with millions (ri sontiUating spears. 

I knew then, dearest, that he was no dragon, no matter 
what drcnmstantial evidence may have been handed down 
to Ellaline as a legacy from her dead mother. That is 
something to have divined by the mope of the forest, 
is n’t it, after I’ve been puzzling so long? There is now 
not the least doubt in my mind. So if I should be rilly 
and sentimental enough to fancy myself in lovi^ it can’t 
do any harm, except to make me a little sorry and sad 
after I ’ve come home to you. It won’t be anything to be 
ashamed of, to have cozed about a man liiro Sir Lionel; 
because I assure you I shan’t bdiave foolishly, no matter 
how I may eventually fed. You can trust your Audrie 
for that. 

It was too dork to tell the rime by a watch, but we 
. remarked to each other that they must have finished dinner 
long ago; and Sir Liond hoped tins would n’t.^il the 
memory of my birthday for me. 

"Oh, no,” said,!, before I thought, "it will make it 
better. I shall never, never forget this.”" _ 

"Nor I,” sud he, in a pleasant, quiet tone. 

Then he went on to ieU me that he hod a little birthday 
remembrance which oU day he ’d been wanring to give me. 
It was a ruly ring, because the mby was Jul^s stone, but 
I need n’t wear it unless I liked. He hoped I would n’t 
mind Ins having disobqred me when I sud I wanted 
noriiing, because he wi^ed very much to g^ve it to me. 
And having lived, alone, and ordered his own and other 
people’s affairs for so long,had accustomed him to having 

II 
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his own way. Would I be land to him. and accept his 
present ? 

I could n’t say no, under those stars and in that michant- 
ment. So ,I answered that I would fake the ring — 
knowing all the while I must soon hand it over to Ellaline. 

"Shall I give it to you now?" he asked, "or will you 
wait till to-morrow?” 

I did want to see it, though it was to be only borrowed 1 
"Now,” said 1 . Then he took a ring from some pocket, 
and tried to slip it over a fingo: of the hand on his arm. 

"Oh, but that *s the engaged finger,” I burst out. 

Silly of me! I might haTO let him put it on, and 
changed it afterward. 

"I beg your pardon,” said he, almost as if he were 
startled. "That will be a younger man’s privilege some 
day, and then you will be taken away from me.” 

"You will be glad to get rid of me, I should think,” 
I hurried to say, stretching out my other hand, and letting 
him slip the ring on the third finger. 

"Should you think so?” he eehoed. "I suppose you 
have the right to feel that, after the past. But don’t fed 
it; Don’t, child.” 

That was all, and I did n’t answer. I could n’t; for 
what he had said was for Ellaline, not for me. Yet it 
made my heart beat, his voice was so sincere, and fuller of 
emotion than I ’d ever heard it yet. 

Just then, into our darkness a light seemed to fiadi. We 
both sow it together. I thought it might be the hotel, 
but Sir Lionel said he feared it was more probably the 
window of some remote cottoge or charcoal-buma’s hut. 

We walked toward it, and that was what it was: a 
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cshotGoal-bumer's hut. Sir Idond must have been dis- 
appointed, because he tranted to get me home, but I 
\nis n’t. I was in such a mood that I vras not ready for the 
adventure to come to an end. 

The next bit of the adventure was exactly suited to the 
New Forest, and we could n’t have experienced it any- 
where dse. 

The hut was a tiny, wattled shed, and the lig^t we *d 
seen came through the low, open doorway. It was the 
light of a fire and a candle; ond there was a ddidous 
aromatic smdl of wood smoke in the air. Sir Liond 
e^lained, os we walked up to the place, that some of these 
huts were hundreds of years old, remnants of the time when 
debtors and robben and criminals of aU sorts used to hide 
in the forest under the protection of the nulfays. As he 
spoke, we almost stumbled over some obstacle in the 
dark, and he said that very likety it was the hearth of a 
vanished cottage. People had the right to leave the hearth 
if thdr house were tom down, to esbiblish ** cottage ri^ts” ; 
and there were a good many such, still scattered through 
the forest, even in the gardens of modem houses; foi; no 
one dared take them away. 

The charcoal-burner was *'at hbm^” and receiving. 
He was engaged in cooking eggs and bacon for his supper, 
and if you could only guess how good they smdled! 
Notlung smdls as nice as ^;gs and bacon when you are 
hungry, and we were ravenous. 

Most things os old as that diBTCoal-bumer are in mu- 
seums; and his eyes were so dose together it seemed as if 
thqr might run into one when he winked. Also, he was 
deaf, so we had to roar to himj before he could understand 
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wliat had happened. TVhen he did understand, though, 
he was n thorough trump, and said we could have his 
supper if we "would be pleased to eat it.” Bread and 
cheese would do for him. And we might have tea, if we 
could take it without milk. 

But there were three <^gs, and three strips of bacon, so 
we insisted tliat we must share and share alike, or we 
would have nothing. I made the tea, in a battered tin pot 
tvhich looked like an heirloom, and we all sat at an 
uneovered kitchen table togetlier, though our host pro- 
tested. It was fun ; and the old thing told us weird tales of 
the forest whidi made me conscious tlut I hai-e a spine 
and marrow, just as certain wild music does. His name is 
Purkess; he thinks he is descended from Purkess, the 
charcoal-burner who found the body of William Rufus; 
and his ancestors, some of whom were smugglers and 
poachers, have lived in the forest for a thousand years. 
He was so old that he could remember as a child hearing 
his old grandfather tell of the days of the wicked, illegal 
timbcE^clling in the forest for the building of warships. 
Just think, grand oaks, ash and thorn, trees stanch as 
English hearts, sold for the price of firewood! 

T sat at the table, watching the firelight play on my ring, 
which I had n’t seen till we got into the hut; and it is 
beautiful. * I shall enjoy havmg it, though only for a little 
while, and shall regard it as a trust for Ellaline. 

The charcoal-bumer assured us we needn’t worry; 
he would put us on the way home, and g^ve us land- 
marks which, after he ’d guided us a certain distance, we 
could n’t miss even at night. 

When ’d finished our eggs and bacon, our tea and 
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diunks of diy bread, Sir Lionel laid a gold piece on the 
table. Blind as he was, the old man was n*t too blind to 
see and he simply beamed. 

**Bless you all the days of your life, sir, and your good, 
pretty lady!** he cadded. ~ 

That *s the third time I *Te been taken for Sr L!ond*s 
wife. The other times I didn’t care, but tills time, though 
I laughed, it was a put on laug^, because of those 
dim questionings about myself floating in tiie background 
of my mind. 

The descendant of poachers knew tiie forest, as he said, 
"with his eyes shut.** He limped before us for nearly 
half a nule, along what he called a "walk** — a New 
Forest word — and then abandoned us to our fate, after 


pass, and pointing out a few stars as guides. Then we 
bade each other good-bye iot ever. He went badk to 
gloat over his gold piec^ and Sir Liond and I went on 
together. 

Somdiow, we fdl to talking of our favourite virtues, 
and without thinking, I sud, "My mother’s is gratitude.** 

" Gratitude,** he rqieated, as if in surprise, but he did n*t 
seem to notice that I *d used the present tense. To make 
him forget my slip, I hurried on to say I tiiou^t mine was 
courage, ina man, anyhow. 1771181 was his, in awoman? 

*'Truth,*’ he answmed, with an instant’s hedtation. 

Luddly he could n’t see me blush in the dark. But 
the real Audrie was always decently truthful, wasn’t 
she? It*s only this Ellaline-Audiie that isn’t free to 
be true. 

*'Only in women ?** I asked, uncomfortably. 
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“Trutii goes without sa^^ng in men — the sort of men 
one knows,” said he. 

“Don't you think women love the truth as much as 
men?” I persisted. 

“No, I don’t,” he answered abruptly. Then qualified 
his “no,” as if he ought to apologize for it. “But I 
have n’t had much experience^” he finished, a heavy, dull 
sound coming into his voice. 

Well, dearest, that *s all I have to tell you on this, my 
birthday night. Except that we found our way back to 
the hotel sofdy, arriving about half-past ten, and only 
Emily was anxious about us. The other two were inclined 
to be frivolous; and Mrs. Sentcr noticed the new ring, 
which I hod forgotten to take off my finger. Nothing ever 
escapes her eyes! I saw them light, and linger, but of 
course she didn’t refer to the ring, and naturally 
I did n’t. 

I had n’t quite decided whether or not I should wear it 
“for every day,” and had been indined to think it would 
be better not, even at the risk of disappointing the ^ver. 
But I mode up my mind, when Mrs. Senter looked so 
peculiarly at it, that I would brazen tiie thing ou^ and so I 
will. 

“I envy you your adventure,” she said, in what I fdt 
was a meaning voice, though Sir Liond did n’t appear to 
read under the commonplace surface. 

I don’t care if she does dioose to be horrid. I don’t 
see how she caq hurt me. And as for Dick, he has done 
his worst. He has made me get thmn bofii adeed for the 
tour. I should think that ’s enough. 

We are going to stop at the Compton Arms for two or 
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tiitce days, Tanning about in the car to -see different 
ports of &e forest, and coming *'home” at night. I love 
that ^y! 

The only thing I don't like in going from one hotel 
to another, is hainng all sorts of queer little birthmarks 
on my hankies and other things in the \rash. Good-bye, 
Angd Duck. 

Your Grown-up 

DATTOBTEn. 


Only tlunk, I am now of age! 

By the way. Sir Liond, who expected his word to be a 
little girl (thoughtless of himO, said to-night: “You 're 
so old, I can't get used to you.'' 

And I retorted, “You 're so young, I can't get used to 
you.” 

I hope it did n’t sound pert, to answer like that? 



xm 

AX7DRIE BRENDON TO HER MOTHER 

Lulworth Cove, July 30f& 

TVhy ore n*t you iritii me, dearest, seeing \rhat I am 
seeing? 

It*s all very Tvdl for you to \nite that my letters 
make a panorama pass before your eyes, and I*m 
flattered, but I -irant you. Although I am enjoying 
life, I *m more excited than happy, and I don’t sleep 
well. I dream horrid dreams about Mrs. Senter and 
Dick Burden, and about Ellaline, too, but I always laugh 
when I wake up. 

Thank you so much for telling me that you think I *m 
behaving pretty wdl, considering. But I wonder what 
you ’ll say in your next, after my last? 

Every day since then I ’-re been meaning to -write, if 
only a short note, but we ’re had early starts and late 
stops; and then, from not sleeping at night, I ’m often so 
tired -when the end of the day comes that 1 fed too 
stupid to try and earn your compliments. 

It is morning, and I *m -writing out of doors, sitting 
on a rock, dose by the sea. But before I be^ to describe 
Lulworth, I must tdl you a little about the ^orious things 
of which I *re had flying glimpses since the letter dated 
Cknnpton Arms. This is our flrst aU-nig^t stopping place 
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since ire left Stony Gross “for good,” but I *ve picked up 
many a marvdlous memory by the rmy. 

People vibo have n*t seen the Ne\r Forest have n*t seen 
En^and. 

I had no idea what it teas like till we stayed there. I 
knew from guide-books that there were thousands of acres 
of woodland still, ihou^ much had been “deforested”; 
but I did n*t know it hid many beautiful villages, and even 
towns. It *8 a heavenly place for motoring, but I *m not 
sure it would n*t be even better to walk, because you could 
eke out the joy of it longer. I should like a walking 
honeymoon (a whole round moon) in tlie New Forest — 
if it were with just the xi^t man. 

Oh, I must n*t forget to say I *m glad I did n*t see 
Rufus*8 Stone hy daylight. Ikbs. Senter and Dick went 
the morning after I wrote to ym, but I would n*t go again, 
because I did n*t want to lose the enchonled picture in 
my mind. She laughed when I refused. I could have 
dapped her. But never mind. 

T^en thqr came bock th^ were disgusled, and said 
there was a ginger-beer woman and a man with the game 
of “Aunt Sally,” and a crowd of cockn^ erccursionists 
round them and die Stone. Talk of malfaysl 

Sir Liond had made out an itinerary for the day, and 
we were to start for Lyndhurst, Beaulieu Abbey, lyming- 
ton, Brockenhurst, and Mark Ash, all of which we were to 
visit before evening, coming bock by way of lyndhurst 
again, and stoppng there for tea. But before we got 
off, such a comic thing happened. 

I did n’t think to mention it in a letter, but one day we 
passed a motor^oar that was having lyre trouble by the dde 
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of fhe road. The chauffeur was rolling on a new l^re, 
wifli a curious-looking madunCt in which Young Nick 
was passionatdy interested, os he *d never seen one before. 
Sir Liond e3q)Iained that it was an American tool, not very 
long invented, and said to be good. He added, in an evil 
moment, that he wished he *d thought to buy one like it 
before leaving London, as probably the thing could n*t be 
got in the Provinces. 

Wdl, just as wc were about to spin away in great 
style from the Compton Arms, one of our tyres 
sighed, and settled down for an unearned rest. But. 
instead of looking bladc-browcd and murderous, as he 
did when the same thing occurred before, Nick smiled 
gleefully. He jumped down, and without a word pro- 
duced a machine exactly like the one his master admired 
a few days ago. 

''Where did you get that?** asked Sir Lionel. 

"Last night, sahib,** returned Nick, imperturbably. 
(Ete can speak quite good English.) 

" Whatl Since wc had our trouble ?** 

"Yes, sahib.’* An odd expression now began to play 
among Nidc’s brown features, like a breeze over a field of 
growing wheat. 

"How’s that? There ’s no shop.** 

"The sahib says true. I found this tiung.” 

"Where?** sharply. 

"But a little way from here. la the road.** 

" You rascal,** exdaimed Sir Lionel. " You stole it.** 

Young Nick made Buddha ^brows and a Buddha 
gesture. "The sahib knows all. But if I did take it? 
Those men, thqr were going again to the big dly. We 
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airay. Thq* never miss tliis. Tlicy buy another. It is 
better we have it.” 

Tiding to look vciy angiy, though I knew he was dying 
to laugh. Sir Lionel reproached Ni^ for breaking a solemn 
promise. "You swore you *d never do such a tiling in 
England if I brought you with me. Now you *vc bc^n 
ogain, the same old gome. I shall have to send you back, 
that is all.” 

"Then I die, and {hat is all,” replied Young Nick, 
calmty. 

Tlie end of the stoiy is, that Sur Liond found out the 
names of the men, who had spent the night at the Comp> 
ton Arms, and had written thdr address in the visitors' 
book. He sent the tool to them, with an explanation which 
I sliould have loved to read. And it appears that, though 
Nick is honest personally, ho is a thief for the car, and in 
Bengal took anything new and nice w’hich other motors 
had and his had n’t. 

Now, IMn. Norton is afraid Biat, if Sir Lionel scolds him 
mudi, he will commit hari-kari on the threshold of Qic 
hotel, which w’ould be embarrassing. And it does no 
good to tell her that hari-kari u a Japanese or Chinese 
bide. She says, if Nidc would not do that he might do 
something worse. 

Gliding over the perfect roads of the Forest, Apollo 
seemed actually to float. I nerorfdt anything so ddidous, 
ond so like bdng a goddess redining on a wind-blown 
doud. No wonder motorists’ faces, when you can see 
them, almost always look madly happy. So different from 
" hay motorists,” as The Bbt says. Th^ generally look 
grumpy. 
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The little wild ponies were one of the Forest's surprises 
for me. We met lots of thmn, mostly miniature mothers 
giving their innocent-faced, rough babies an airing; delightp 
ful beastkins. And I almost liked Mrs. Senter for having 
a cousin who owns one of tliese ponies as a pet, a dwarf 
one, no bigger than a St. Bernard dog. It wears a collar 
with silver bells, follows her everywhere, thinks nothing of 
curling up on a drawing-room sofa, and once was found 
on its mistress's bed, asleep on a new Paris hat. 

The enticing rose-bowered cottages we passed ought to 
have told me that we were back in Hampshire again, if the 
New Forest had n't seemed to a poor little fordgner like 
a separate county all by itself. It would be no credit to a 
bride to clamour for love in sueh a cottage, and turn up 
her nose at palaces. She might be married at the beautiful 
churdi of Lyndhurst (a most immediate jewel of a church, 
with an exquisite altar-piece by Lord Leighton, a Flaxman, 
and a startlingly fine piece of sculpture by an artist named 
Cockerell), then, safely wedded, plunge with her bride- 
groom into the Forest, and be perfectly happy without ever 
coming out again. I wish I had had the "Forest Lovers" 
to re-read while we were there. I think Maurice Hcnrlett 
must have got part of his inspiration in those mysterious 
green " w&lks" whick lead away into that land where fairy 
lore and historie l^;end go hand in hand. 

Lyndhurst, which King George m. loved, is pretty, 
but we did n't stop to look at it, because we were coming 
back that way. After seeing the church whick, though 
modem, I would n't have missed for a great deal, we spun 
on to Beaulieu Abbq^f the henne of a hero of motoring. 
There we saw a perfect house, rising among trees, and 
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sharing irilh tlie shy a clear sheet of nrater as a mirror. 
Once this \nis n guest-house for the Abbiy; now it 's 
called the Palace Bbuse, and deserves its name. Its look- 
ing-glass is really only a long creek, which spills out of the 
Solent, but it seems like a lake; and you 'ro only to walk 
nlong^a meadow path to the rcfcctoxy of the old abbey. 
IVom there you go through a mysterious door into 
the ruined cloisters, which used to belong to the Cister- 
dans — the “Wliite Monks.** ESng John prodded 
montw for the building; which proves that it *s an ill wind 
whidi blows no one any good, because the stingy, ^rrannical 
old king would n’t have ^^*cn a penny to the abbots if 
they hadn’t scourged him in a nightmare he had. I 
shan’t soon forget the magnolia and tlie myrtle in the quad- 
rangle, and if I were one of the long-vanished monks, I 
should haunt the place. Th(»c could n’t be a lovdicr one. 

From Beaulieu we went to Lymington, a quaint and 
andent town, with a picturesque port. Evcrytliing there 
looked happy and sleepy, except tlie postillions on the 
Bournemouth coach, whidi was stopping at the hotel where 
we had an early lundi. Thtrf were wide awake and jolly, 
under thdr old-fashioned, broad-brimmed beaver hats. 

After Lymington, we shimmed tlirough the Forest, 
hardly knowing or coxing whither, though we did manage 
to find Brockenhurst, and Mark Ash, whidi was almost 
the finest of all with its glorious trees. Our one wish was 
to ovoid highways, and Sir Ltond was dever about that. 
•The sweetest bit was a mere by-patii, hardly to be 
called a road, though the surface was superb. Young 
Nick had to get down and open a gate, wludi led into what 
seemed a private place, and no one who hadn’t been 
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told to go tliat it'ay would have thought of it. On the 
other side of the gate it was just another part of forest 
fairyland, whose inhabitants turned themselves into trees 
as wc, in our motor-car, intruded on them. I never saw 
such extraordinary imitations of the evergreen family as 
th^ contrived on the spur of the moment. It was a glam- 
orous wood, and throughout the whole forest I had more 
and more the feding that England is n*t so small as it *s 
painted. There are such vast spaces not lived in at all, 
yet haunted with l^end and history'. One place we 
passed — hardly a place, it was so small — was called 
Tyrrd’s Ford; and there Sir Walter 'lyrrel is said to have 
stopped to have his horse’s shoes reversed by a black- 
smith, on his flight to the sea, after killing the Red Ring. 
Or no, now I remember, this was next day, between Ring- 
wood and Christchurch! 

When we were having tea at Lyndhurst on our way back, 
at a hotel like a country house in a great garden, we found 
out that it once had been the home of your forty-second 
cousin, the Due de Staqroole, who came to England with 
Louis Philippe. There *s his beautiful tapestry, to this 
day, in the dining-room, and his gorgeous magnolia tree 
looking wistfully into the window, as if asking why he 
is n’t there to admire its creamy flowers, big as fat snow- 
balls. 

On our way home the rabbits of the New Forest were 
having a party, and were annoyed with us for coming 
to it Trithout invitations. They kq>t " crossing our path” 
as people in mdodramas say, so that we had to go slowly, 
not to run over them, and sometimes they galloped ahead, 
just in front of us, exactly in therruddleof^e'road,sothat 
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vrc could n*t pass tbem. Dick kcpl longing to "pot” at 
the poor little pets, but Sir Lionel said he had lived out 
of England long enough to find a good deal of pleasure 
in life mthout taking that of any other creature. That 
is n’t a very dragonish sentiment, is it? 

Next day we had a ddicious run (there ’s no other 
adjective which quite expresses it) through Ringwood. 
wlddi is a door of the Forest, to Christchurch, another 
Abbq^ — (no, it *s a Frioiy ; but to me that ’s n detail) whidi 
stands looking at its own bcaufy in a cij'slal mirror. 
It’s Augustan, not Gisterdan, like Beaulieu; and it’s 
august, as well; very noble; finer to sec than many a 
cathedral. You and I, in other lands, have industriously 
tnn*elled many miles to virit diurches without half as many 
"features” os Christchurch. One of its quaintest 
is a Icpci^s window; and a few of the beauties arc the 
north transept, with unique "hatchet” ornamentation; 
a choir with wonderful old oak earrings — and Uic tomb 
of the Countess of Salisbury, of whom you read aloud to 
me when I was small, in a 1x>ok called "Some Heroines of 
History.” She come last in tilie TOlumc because she was 
only a countess, and not a queen, but I cried when she 
said she did n’t mind bdng killed, only bring toudicd by 
a horrid, common axe, and wanted them to cut off her head 
with a sword. There axe lots of other beautiful things in 
the church, too, and a ni(» legend about an oak beam 
which grew long in the nig^t, and building materials 
which came down from a hill of their own accord, because 
one of tiie builders was Christ himsdf. That ’s why they 
named it Christchurch, you see, instead of Twyneham, 
as it would otherwise have been. 
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We stopped only long enough, after we had seen the 
Frioiy, to pay our respects to a splendid old Norman 
house near by, and then dashed away toward Boscombe 
and Bournemouth, which renunded me a litUc of Baden- 
Baden, with its gardens and fountains and running 
waters; its charming trees and exciting-looking shops. 
Just because it *s modem, we did n’t pause, but swept on, 
through scenery whidi suddenly degenerated. However, 
as I heard Sir Lionel say to Mrs. Senter : “ You can’t go far 
in this counby without finding beauty”; and presently she 
was her own lovely self again, fair as Nature intended her 
to be. I mean England, not Mrs. Senter, who is lovelier 
than Nature made her. 

We ran through miles of dense pine forests, where 
rhododendrons grew wild; where gulls spread silver wings 
and trailed coral feet a few yards above our heads; and 
the tang of the sea mingled with pine-balsam in our 
nostrils. 

Soon after dull, but historic Wareham we came quite 
into the heart of Thomas Hardy’s country. Scaredy had 
we turned our backs on Wareham (which I was n’t sorry 
to do), when I cried out at something on a distant height — 
something which was like a bad^round in a mediieval 
picture. It was Corfe Castle, of wludi I ’d been thinking 
ever since Amesbury, because of the wicked Elfrida; 
but the glimpse was ddusive, for the dork shape hid in 
a moment, and we did n’t see it again for a long time — 
not until our cuning road ran along underneath the 
castle’s towering hill. Then it soared up with imposing 
effect, giving an impression of grisly strength which was 
Lightened the nearer we approached. Distance lends no 
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enchantment to Coifc, for the castle dominates the dour, 
gray totm that huddles round it, and is never nobler tlw-n 
Tvhen you tap for admittance at its gates. 

I tried to think, as ire waited to go in, how young 
Edward fdt — Edward the Martyr — when he stood at 
the gates, waiting to go in and visit his half-brother whom 
he loved, and his stq)-mother Elftida, whom he hated. 
He never left the castle alive, poor boy! Afterward, 
in^the mins, I went to the window where Elfrida was 
supposed to have watched the young king’s coming, 
before die ran down to the gates and directed the murder 
which was planned to ^ve her own son the Idngdom. 
It made the sloiy seem almost too realistic^ because, as 
you often tdl m^ my imagination carries me too fast 
and too far. There *s nothing earier tium to send it back 
ten or twdve centuries in the same number of minutes — 
and it ’s such a cheap way of travdling, tool 

Gorfe is in Dorset, you must know, a coun^ as different 
foom others as I am different foom the real EUaline 
[Lethbridge, and the castle is at the very centre of the Isle 
of Furbeck, which makes it seem even more romantic than 
it would otherwise. I’m afraid it wasn’t really even 
begun in the days of Elfridi^ or "ifflfrith,” who had only 
a hunting lodge there; but if people will point out her 
vrindow, am I to blame if I try to makeffrm belief attract 
shy facts? Beddes, facts are such dull dogs in the his- 
torical kennds until th^ ’ve been tau^ a few tricks. 

Anyhow, CSorfe is NomiBn, at worst, and not only did 
Sang John keq) much treasure Iher^ but one supposes 
there’s some hidden still. If I could only have found 
it, I ’d be buying a castle for you and me to live in. Sir 

13 
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Lionel thinks tluit I, as his ward, Trill live in his castle; 
and he iras telling me at Corfe about the Norman tower 
at Graylccs. But, alas, I knew belter. Oh, I didn’t 
mean that "alas”! Consider it erased; and the other 
silly things I wrote you the other night, please. Th(^ *re 
all so vselcss. 

There were loads of interesting prisoners in Corfe Castle, 
at one time or another, knights from Erance, and fair 
ladies, the fairest of all, the beautiful " Damsel of Brittany,” 
who had claims to the English crown. And Idngs lave 
visited there; and in Cromwell’s day a lady and her 
daughters successfully defended it in a great siege. It 
was sudi a splendid and brave defence that it seems sad, 
even to this day, to think how the castle fdl after all, a 
year later, and to see the great stones and masses of 
masonry lying, far below the height, cscactly where they 
rolled when Parliament ordered the conquered towers to 
be blown up by gunpowder. The Bankes family, who 
still own Corfe, must be proud of that Lady Bankes, 
their ancestress, who held the castle. And is n’t it nice, 
the Bankes still have the old kc^’s, where they live, at 
Kingston Lac^? 

You like Thomas Hardy’s "Hand of Ethdberta” nesA 
to "Ear from the Madding Crowd.” Well, Coomb 
Castle in that book is really Corfe Castle. I told you we 
were in Hardy country. After Waidiam, and not very 
for away, at Wool, is an old, old manor-house of the 
Tiurbervilles, turned into a farmhouse now. You don’t 
need to be reminded of what Hardy made of that, I know. 

We lunched at an interesting old inn, like all the rest 
of the andent houses of Corfe, slate-roofed, grim and gray. 
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Then ire coasted doim die steq> lull to the plai n ngniiij 
making for Siranage. It iras dus^, but ire ireren’t 
Sony, because, just irhen ire ireie travelliug rather fast, 
on a petfecdy dear road, a policeman popped out like a 
Jack-in-the-Box, apparendy from noirhete. You could 
tell 1^ bis face he iras a *'frappist,** as Dick nalla the 
motoi^ies, and though Sir Ikmd irasn*t really going 
beyond the legal linut, he glared at our number as if he 
meant misdiief. But that number-plate had thought- 
fully masked itsdf in dust, so irith all the irill in the irarld 
he could mnk us no harm after our bads were turned. 
Once in a irhile it does seem os if Nature sympathized 
inth the poor, malted motorist irhoia nobody loves, and 
is irilling to throw her protection over him. It would be 
like tempting Providence to polish off dust or mud, in such 
drcumstances, would n’t it? 

Bfly face was a different matter, though, and I longed to 
polidi it. Before we got to Swanage, it telt — even under 
chiffon — just as an iced cake must fed. Only the cake, 
fortunately for its contour, never needs to smile. 

We were gmng to Swanage because of tihe caves — 
TiUy Whim Caves. Did you ever hear of *1 »biti, Faris- 
ienne mamma? Small blame to you, if noi^ be- 
cause one can’t know everything; but th^ axe worth 
seeing; and the Swanage hadionr is a little dream. The 
town is good, too. Old-world, and very, very xespect- 
able-loaking, as if it were full of long-establish^ lawyers 
and dergymen, yet not dull, like Waxduun, whidi was 
important in Saxon day^ long before Swanage was 
bom or thought of. It’s ’’EhoUsea” in the ’’Hand 
of Ethdberta.” Do you remember? And Alfred the 
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Great had a victoiy dose by — so dose, that in a storm 
the Danish ships blew into what is the town now, as if 
th^ had been butterflies with their wings wet. 

We climbed up, up above the village, in the motor-car, 
on the steepest, twistingest rood I ’to seen yet in England, 
though Sir Lionel says I ’ll think nothing of it when we 
get into Devonshire; up, up to a high place where they ’ve 
built a restaurant. Near by we left the motor (and Emily, 
who ne\’cr walks for pleasure), and ho, for the caves! 
It was a scramble among dark diffs of Furbeck limestone. 
The caves are dc^ghtfuUy wdrd, and of course there 
are smuggling stories about them. A strange wind blew 
through their labyrinths, ceasdcssly, like the breathings 
of a hidden giant, betrayed by sleep. It was heavenly 
cool in that dim twilight that never knew sun, but oh, it 
was hot coming out into the afternoon glare, and dimbing 
the steep path to where the motor waited! I think Mrs. 
Sentcr was sorry she had n’t stopped with Emily. She 
got a horrid headache, and fdt so ill that Sir Liond asked 
if she would care to stop all night at Swanage, and die 
said she would. 

Fortunatdy, it turned out that there were good hotds, 
and Sir Liond took rooms at the one we liked the best — 
old-fashioned in an agreeable way. Mrs. Senter went to 
bed, but the rest of us strolled out after dinner; and Mrs. 
Norton began talking to Didk about his mother, whidi 
threw Sir Liond and me together. 

We sat on the pier, where the moon turned bright pink 
as she dipped down into a bank of douds like a rose- 
garden grovnng out of the sea. And even when it was 
dark, the sea kept its colour, the deep blue of sapphires. 
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Trhere, at a distance, little nrhite yachts and sailboats looked 
like a company of crescent moons floating in on azure 
slgr. I felt in the sweetest mood, kind toward all the 
world, and particularly to Sir Lionel. I could n’t bear 
to remember that I 'd ever had bad thoughts, and doubts, 
so I was half sub-consdously nicer to him than I ever was 
before. Didr kept glaring at me, from his seat beside 
hlis. Norton, and drawing his eyebrows together when he 
thought Sir Lionel was n’t lookmg. Gknng heme, he got 
a chance for a few words, when Emily was peaking to 
her brotiier about Mrs. Senter’s headadie. He said 
that there was something he must say to me, alone, and 
he wanted me to come out into the garden briiind tiie hotel, 
to talk to him when the otiitts had gone to bed, but of 
course I refused. Then he said, would I manage to ^ve 
him a few minutes nest day, and intimated, gently, 
that I’d be sony if I didn’t. I told him that "I’d 
see”; which is always a safe answer; but I haven’t 
"managed” yet. 

'When I got back to my room at the hotd I noticed that 
some of my things weren’t in the places where I’d 
left them; and the writing portfolio in a dressing-case 
whidi Sir Liond ^daks is mine, but is really Ellaline’s 
(one of the Bond Street purchases), had my papers 
changed about in it. The servants in the house seemed so 
req>eclable and nice, I can’t think that one of tiiem would 
have pried. And yet — wdl, the truth is, I 'm aftaid of 
being catiy, but I can’t hdp putting Mrs. Senter's head- 
ache and my disturbed papers together in my mind. 
Two and two when put together, make four, you know. 
And her room in the Swanage hold was next to mine. 
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She mi^t have been sure that we’d all go out after 
dinner on sudi a perfect night. But why should she 
bother? Unless Dick has told her something, after oil? 
I suppose I shall never know whether it was she or some- 
one else who meddled. I looked through all the papers 
and other things, but could find nothing “compromising,” 
as the adventuresses say. However, I can’t quite remem- 
ber what I had. Some letter may have been bdcen. I have 
been a tiny bit worried since, for you know Elloline would 
never forgive me if anything should go wrong now. 
And I’ve been thinldng that, though Sir Liond is no 
dragon, there may be something about Honor£ du 
Guesdin which he wouldn’t approve. Elloline may 
evcsa have her own reasons for thinking he would n’t 
approve, dragon or no dragon. Very likely she 
did n’t tell me everything — die was so anxious to have 
her own way. 

But to go bade to the joum^ here. Almost each mile we 
travdled gave us some thought of Hardy, and ocquiunted 
me with the diaracter of Dorset, whidi is just what I 
expected from his books : g^t trees; tall, secretive hedges; 
high brick walls, mdlow with age and curtained with ivy; 
stone cottages, solid and pro^erous and old, with queer 
little bay-windows, diamond-paned; Furbeck granite 
bursting tiirough the gross of meadows, and mnlring a 
grave background for brilliant fiowers; heaths that Hardy 
wrote about in the “Return of the Native” — heaths, 
heaths, and rolling downs. 

We took the way from Swanage to West Lulworth, and 
had an adventure on a hill. Sir Liond is very strict with 
his little Buddha about examining everything that could 
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possibly go mpong irith the motor, and just before \re 
started, I beard him ask Young Nidc if he had looked at 
tlie brakes alter our deseent £rom Tilly Whim. '*Oh, 
yes, sahib,” said the brown image. "Oh, no!” said the 
brakes themselves, on a big hill, as far from the madding 
crowd as " Gabriel ” and “Bathsheba ” ever lived. We *d 
got lost, and that was the way the car punished us. First 
of all, the motor refused to work. That made Apollo 
fed faint, so that he began to run badeword down the 
hill instead of going up; and when Sir Liond put on the 
brakes, th^ would n’t aet. 

It was the first time anything really bad had happened, 
and my heart gave a jump, but somehow I was n't fright* 
ened. With Sir Uond driving, it seemed as if no harm 
could come; and it did n’t, for he steered to the side of tiie 
road, and brought the cor up short against a great hum- 
mock of grass. All the some, we nearly tipped over, and Sir 
Liond told us to jump. I should n’t have stiired if he 
hadn’t spoken. I should have owiuted orders; but the 
others were moving before we stopped, and Mrs. Senter 
fdl down and bumped her knee. That made her hair come 
partly undone, and, to my horror, a bunch of tiie dearest 
little curls, whidi I always thought lived ther^ were 
loosened. There was a great wind blowing, and in a 
second more the curls would have been on the horizon, if 
I had n’t sdzed them just os they were about to take 
fiig^L If th^ ’d gone, they must have passed almost in 
front of Sir Liond’s nose, on their way. Would n’t that 
have been dreadful? I should think she could never 
have looked him in the face agtun, for her hair ’s her great- 
est beauty, and die ’s continually saying things about its 
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brang all bcr own, and having more than she knows what 
to do with. 

But ludeily his back was turned when I caught tlic 
curls, and stuffed them hastily into her hand before she was 
on her feet, nobody seeing except Dick. I suppose a 
nephew docs n’t count ! But do you know, dear, if they ’d 
been my curls, I believe she *d have loved Sir Lionel to 
see them. I don't like her a bit, but all the more I 
could n’t be mean. I reserve all my cattyness toward 
her for my letters to you, when I let myself go, and 
stretch my little nails in my velvet paw. 

I was Sony for Young Nidc! He was miserably 
sheepish, and vowed that he really had examined the 
brakes. Sir Lionel just looked at him, and raised his 
eyebrows; that was all, because he wouldn’t scold the 
poor little wretch before us. 

It was as much as the three men could do to get Apollo 
down on his four tyres ogiun, for, though he seemed as 
lightly balanced as an eccentric dancer trying to touch 
one eyelid to the floor, he was partly embedded in the 
bank by the roadside. Then we all sat gracefully about, 
while Sir Lionel and the chauffeur worked — Young Nidc 
under the car, loolung sometimes like a contortionist 
tying himself into lover’s knots, sometimes like a min- 
iature Michelangelo lying on his bade to paint a fresco. 
I hope, though, that Il^chael never had half the trouble 
flnding his paints and brushes that Nidc hod to get at his 
tommies and jemmies, and dozens of strange little instru- 
ments. He lay with his mouth bristling with giant pins, 
and had the air of a consdentious dentist filling a difficult 
tooth. 
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It \ras a long time before the brakes \rcre properly 
tightened up and the four cylinders breathing freely 
again; but it Trould hare been ungracious to be bored in 
such a glorious rrild place, m sudi glorious Treather. 
There inis a kind of Walt TVlutman feeling in the air 
that made me irant to smg; and finally I could resist 
no longer. I burst out irith those verses of his which 
you set to music for me. At leasts I sang a few 
bars; and you ought to hare seen Sir Lionel wheel 
round and look at me when he heard my voice. I 
never said anything to him about knowing how to sing, 
so he was surprised. 

"Why, you have quite a pretty voice, Ellaline! ” said 
hirs. Norton. 

‘“Quite a pretty voice!* I should say she had!” 
remarked Sir Liond. He did n*t say any more. But I 
never had a compliment I lilmd better; and I did n*t mind 
a bit when Mrs. Senter remarked that anyone would fancy 
I was a piofessional. 

I was almost sorry to go on at last, though Emily was 
worrying lest we should get no lunch. But we saw 
beautiful things as we spun toward Lulworth, rushing so 
swiftly along an empty road that the hedges roared past 
us lite dark cataracts. It was thrilling, and showed 
what Apollo could do when he chose. If there had betel 
a soul on the road, of course we wouldn’t have done 
such deeds; though I must say, from what I *ve seen, if 
you creep along so as not to kick up a dust and annoy 
people, tiiqr aren’t at all grateful, but only scorn instead 
of hating yon, and think you can’t go faster, or you would . 
Still, you have the consdousness of innocence. One tiung 
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we saw was a delightful Tudor house, called Creech 
Grange; and the ancestor of the man who owns it built 
Bond Street. I *m sure I don't know why, but I *m glad 
he did. We took the valley vray on purpose to see the 
Grange, instead of going over Ring Hill and other windy 
heights, but it was worth the sacrifice. 

Lulworth Castle, which we passed, is rather like 
Graylees, Sir Lionel said; so now I wish* more than ever 
that I could see Ghraylecs, for Lulworth is fine and feudal. 
But I shall have burst like a bubble before the time comes 
for Graylees. 

There! I have brought you with us to Lulworth 
Cove, at last — the adorable little place where, at 
this moment, as I told you at the beginning of my 
letter, I 'm sitting on the beach among red and green 
fishing boats. 

You wouldn’t dream of Lulworlh’s existence until 
it suddenly breaks on you, and you see the blue bay 
lying asleep in the arms of giant rocks, which appear 
to have had a violent convulsion without disturbing the 
baby sheet of water. I suppose th^ were angiy with the 
world for finding out their secret; for it has found out, 
and loves to come to Lulworth Cove. However, the place 
contrives to look as unknown as ever, as if only some lazy 
gulls and a few fishermen mending lobster-pots had ever 
heard a hint of it. There *s a narrow street; a few pretty 
old cottages; a comfortable hotel where we had crabs, 
dmne though devilled, and omelette au rhum floating in 
flames of the blue I should like my eyes to be when angry; 
thoe *s a post-ofiBce, and — nothing dse that I ean think 
of, except drding hills, a golden swe^ of beach, and sea' 
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of cfhercal azure creaming against contorted rocks. 
That *s all; bnt it *s a little Paradise, and 

Nightt of the same day. 

Just there I \ras interrupted. Dick Burden came, 
and I had to listen to him, unless I wanted a scene. I 
could n’t appeal to any nice brown fisherman to please 
feed him to the lobsters, so I sat still and let him talk. 
He said that he was awfully in lore with me. A dioiming 
fashion he ’s token to show it, has n’t he ? As I remarked 
to him. 

He replied in the old, old way, about all being fair, etc., 
. etc. I asked him whidi it was, lore or war, and he said 
it was both. He knew I wasn’t in lore (I should 
think not, indeed!), but he wanted me to promise 
to be engaged to him from now on. 

“I won’t,” said I — short and sudden, like tiuit. 

"You 11 jolly well have to,” said he. Then he pro- 
ceeded to warn me that if I didn’t, my friend Miss 
Ellaline Lethbridge must look out for herself, because I 
would no longer be in a porition to guard her interests. 

I mentioned that he was a perfect beast, and he said it 
might be true, but I was a deoriver, and it was not good 
taste for the pot to call the kettle black. 

*T ’d rather go into the kind of convent where one ’s 
not allowed to speak a word ell one’s life, except ^Memento 
motif* than many you,” sud I, politdy. 

But it seemed that he was n’t thinking so mudi about 
bring married, as just bring engaged. As to marrying, we 
were both very young, and he would wait for me till we 
could afford to many, which mig^t n’t be for some time 
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yet, he explained. What he vras keen on b^inning at 
onec, T7as being engaged. 

"Why?” I asked, savagdy. 

"Because I don*t want anyone dse to think he has a 
chance. That *s the plain truth,” said Dick, in the most 
brazen way. 

That staggered me; for he was glaring straight into my 
eyes in such a meaning way I could n*t help understand- 
ing who was in his mind. So utterly ridieulowsl As if 
the person he meant would ever think of me! And Dick 
used to say himself that Sir Liond Pendragon took no 
interest in girls, or any women except Mrs. Senter. I 'd 
have liked to remind him of tiiis, only I would n't let him 
see that I read his thoughts. 

"I believe you must be mad,” said I. 

"I should n't wonder,” said he. "Anyhow, I *m mad 
enough to go straight to Sir Liond with the whole story the 
minute he comes back &om his walk with his sister and 
my aunt, unless you do what I want.” 

"That won’t be very nice for Mrs. Senter,” I tem- 
porized, "if she ’s enjoying this trip she was so anrious 
to take; for if Sir Liond knows about Ellaline the tour 
will probably break up, and he 11 rush over to Prance. 

" On the contrary, it will be nice for her,” Dick returned, 
"because many a heart is caught in the rebound.” 

I stud that this argument was too intricate for me, but 
it was n’t really. I knew quite well what he meant, though 
of course he is absolutdy mistaken, as far as Sir Liond’s 
fedings toward me are concerned. But I had to think 
quiddy, and I thought maybe he was right about his 
aunt. She would be a woman who would make any use 
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of an cmogencj. And once she liod compromised poor 
Sir Liondy it trould be too late, for I have an idea he ’d 
be esaggcmtcdly honourable. 

You may smile at my saying die *d compromise him. 
But you know what I mean. I *m not sure I do — but 
anyhow, I could n't bear to hove her do it, especially if it 
could be prevented 1^ me. I sat still a minute, 
reflecting, and then adeed Di<^ what he meant by "being 
engaged.” 

He replied that he meant the usual thing; and I rqilied 
to this that nothmg could tempt me. He saw I uiould n’t 
go bach from my word, so he promised, if I looukl be 
engaged, that he *d not tiy even to hold my hand until I 
should be willing. All he would ask was, that he m^ht 
tdl his aunt we had a " kind of a, sort of an understanding,” 
which might devdop into an engagement, and let her tell 
Sir Lionel. Notiung more than that; and why should I 
mind, when in any case there could never have been a 
question of my maiiying Sir L.? 

I said I did mind horribly, but not on that account, 
and I should never many anyone. I was almost ready 
to ay, I fdt so wretched. I don't think I was ever as 
miserable in my life, dear; though, when I come to argue 
it out with mysdf, I’ve pretended so much to please 
EUaline, it ought n’t to matter, pretending a little more. 

Just then all three of the others came along, and seeing 
us on the beach, joined us. Didc put on a familiRr air 
with me, as if he had rights, and I saw Sir Lionel glance 
from me to him, and draw his eyebrows together. 

I came indoors then, to xaj room, and did n’t go out 
again till diimer time. I was half o&aid Mrs. Sentec 
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mi^t already have got in her deadly work, but if she had, 
Sir Uond didn't say an 3 ihing to me. Only it was a 
horrid dinner, in spite of nice, seaside things to cat. 
Nobody spoke much, and I fdt so choked I could hardly 
swallow. 

Oh, I am homesick for you, dear. I hurried upstairs, 
as soon as dinner was over, saying I had letters to write. 
To-morrow, early, we start for Sidmouth, in Devonshire, 
going by way of Wt^mouth and Dorchester. As I write, 
looking from my \rindow, across which I have n't drawn 
the curtains, I can see Sir laond and Mxs. Senter strolling 
out of the hotd, toward the beach. There *s a lovdy blue 
dusk, which the sunset strude into a million glorious 
sparks, and then let fade again into a dull glow, like ashes 
of roses. They look a romantic couple walking together. 
I wonder if they are talking about each other, to cadi 
other, or — about Dick and me? I feel as if I should have 
to scream — “ Sir Lionel, don’t believe it. It is n’t true!” 
But of course, I can't. I think I shall go to bed, and then 
I won't be tempted to look out of the window. 

Always your own loving 

Please .write at once, and address Foste Restante, 
Torquay. 
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SIR UOMEL FENDBAGON TO COLONEL PATRICK 
O’HAGAN 

Knott ParkHotdi Sidmouth, Devon 
Avgust 9nd, Evening 

My Deab Pat: I am a fool. By tihis time you \nll 
Boon be rectuving my first letter, and saying to yoursdf, 
"He is on the xraj to being a fool.” Well, I am already 
that fool. I did nt see where I was drifting, but I see 
now that it hod begun then; and of course you, a spec* 
tator, wont be dense as 1 was at first. You will know. 

I did n’t suppose this thing could happen to me again. 
I thou^t I was safe. But at forty, it ’s worse with me 
than when I was twenly-one. 

I don’t.need to esplain. Yet 1 will say in self-defence 
that, fool as I am, I am not going to let anyone but yob 
know that I *m a fool. Espedally the gurl. She would 
be thunderstrudc. Not that ^ds of nineteen havent 
married men of forty, perhaps cared for them. But 
this girl has been broug^ up once her babyhood to think 
of me as her guardian, and an elderly person beyond the 
pale where love or even flirtation is concerned. Imagine 
a daughter and namesake of EUaline de Nesville bdng in 
the society of a man, and not trying to fiirt with him! 
It’s almost inconceivable. But EUaline the second 
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shows not the slightest indinafion to flirt with me. She 
is gentle, sweet, charming, even obedient; perhaps I 
might say daughterly, if I were willing to hurt my own 
feelings. Therefore, e^’en without Didc Burden’s 
oppressive respect for me, I must suppose that I am 
r(^;ardcd as a generation behind. 

By the way, that young beast made me a present of a 
cane the other day. Not an ordinary stick, but an old 
gentleman's cane, with a gold head on it. He said he 
saw it in a shop at Weymouth, where we stopped for lunch, 
and thought it so handsome, he begged that I would 
accept it. His aunt laughed, called liim a ridiculous 
little boy, and advised me to have “Thou shalt not steal** 
engraved on a gold band, with my name and address. 
This was to soothe my amour propre; but, while I wonder 
whether the thing really is a gift suitable to my years, 
I long to lay it across the giver's back. He gave it to me 
before Ellaline, too. What an idiot I am to care! I 
can laugh, for my sense of humour hasn't yet jilted 
me, if my good sense has. But the laugh is on the wrong 
side of my mouth. 

I feel somewhat better, having confessed my foolishness 
— which you would have divined without the confession. 
The girl doesn*t suq)ect. I raact the “heavy father'* 
e^'en more ostentatiously than if I were n't ass enough to 
prefer a role for whidi time and our relationship have 
unfitted me. But it 's rather curious, is n’t it, what power 
one little woman can iridd over a man's life, even the life 
of a man who is as far os possible from bring a “woman’s 
man*' ? Ellaline dc: Nesville pretty well spoiled my early 
youth, or would if I had n't freed myself to take up other 
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interests. She burdens the remainder of mj young years 
fay malring 06 , tviUy nilly, die guardian of her diild. 
^d, not content ^tih thi^ she Gndirectly) destroys 
what n4g^t have been the comfortable contentment 
of middle age. 

Women are the devfl. All but this one — and she 
is n*t a woman yet. 

The dangerous part is that I am not as grimly unhappy 
as I ought to be. There axe moments, hours, when I 
forget that there *8 any obstade dividing Ellaline's future 
from mine. I think of her as bdonging to me. I feel 
that she is to be a part of my life always, as she is now. 
And until I have again drummed it into my rebellious 
head that she is not for m^ that my business with her is 
to see that the gets a rich, wdl-bom, and wdl-lodking 
young husband, not more than two-thirds of my age^ I 
enjoy mysdf hugely in her nearness. 

- But, why not, after all? Just for the length of this 
tour in the motor-car, which throws us so constantly 
together? As long as I don't betray mysdf, why not? 
Why not revd in borrowed sunshine? At Graylees, I 
can turn over a new leaf; I need see very little of her there. 
She and Emily will have plenty to do, with their social 
duties, and I ahall have my own. Let me be a fool in 
peace till Graylees, then. If I eon be a fool in peacel 

Talking of borrowed sundiine, Eng^d seems to have 
borrowed an mediaustible auj^ly from some more "fav- 
oured dime” thin summer. I dare say we Mlmll have to 
pay for it later. I shall have to pay for my private supply, 
too — but no nutter. 

Next to my native CSomwall, I think I prefer Devon- 
*3 
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slure; and Devonshire is being particularly kind and 
ho^itable, offering us her choicest gifts. 

It *s said that the Earth is a host tvlio murders all his 
guests. But he certainly gives some of us, for some of 
the time, glorious innings during our visit to him. I 
don’t complain, tliough my stay so for has been accom- 
panied by a good deal of stormy weather. 

I remember your once remarking that Weymouth 
would be a good place to hide in, if you wanted to grow 
a beard or anything lingering and unbecoming; but you 
wouldn’t make that remark now: th^ are too many 
prctly women in the nice, tranquil old town. Just at 
this season it’s for from dull, and walking along the 
Esplanade, while young Nick mended a ^Te, I understood 
something of George the Third’s fondness for the place. 
Certainly vanity would n’t permit you to show your nose 
on parade or beach, in these times, during the beard- 
growing process, for there ’s apparently no hour of the day 
when a lively scene is n’t being enacted on both: the sands 
thiddy dotted 'mth tents; charming girls bathing, chubby 
children playing, pretty women reading novels under red 
parasols, fishermen selling silveiHscaled fish, boatmen 
soliciting custom; the parade crowded with "trippers,” 
soldiers and sailors; the wide mad noi^ with motoivcars 
and motor-’buses; even the sea gay with boats of all de- 
scriptions, and at least one big war vessel hovering in the 
distance. Besides, there is the clock-tower. I don’t know 
why I like it so much, but I do. I have a feding that 
Weymouth would be worth a visit for the sake of that 
dock alone; and then there ’s the estraordinaiy historical 
and geological interest, which no other watering-place has. 
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Burden was anxious to go over to Portland, lured there, 
no doubt, by the indpient detective talent of which he 
boasts; but the ladies voted it too sad a place to see, on an 
excursion of pleasure, and perhaps th^were rig^t. The 
sort of woman who would like to go and spend a happy 
afternoon staring at a lot of unfortunate wictdies dressed 
in a pattern of broad arrows, would go “dununing” out 
of idle curiosity; and I have always thought I could not 
lore a woman who amused herself by slumming, any 
more than I could love one who eagerly patronised bull- 
fights. 

Thomas Hardy's work is too near Nature's heart to 
appeal to hln. Senter, and too dever for my good sister 
Emily, who will read no author, willingly, unless he calls 
a spade a pearl-headed hatpin. But Ellaline, strange 
to say, has been allowed to read him. Evidently Frendi 
schools are not what they once were; and she and I par- 
ticularly wanted to go through Dorchester (his Costeiv 
bridge) even though we could see nothing of Hardy's 
place, hlox Gate, excq)t its tree-tops. A pi^ more 
English towns haven't made boulevsuds of thdr earth- 
works (since there are plenty that have earthworks), 
planting them with chestnuts and qrcomores, as Dordiester 
has deverly done. It was an idea worthy of a "Mayor 
of Guterbridge." We lingoed a bit, in the car, pidi^g 
out "landmarks" of resemblance to the book, and 
there -were plenty. You know, there's a magnificent 
Romim amphitheatre nearly; but did we stay to look at it? 
My friend, we are motoristsl And it happened to be a 
grand day with the car, which, though still very new, has 
"found” itsdf. "Apollo” seemed a steed of "pure air 
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and fire; and the dull elements of earth and water never 
appear in him.*’ He chided against stopping, and I 
humoured him gladly. 

'’Strange,” said Ellalinc, yesterday, “how a person will 
pay lots of money to buy a motor-car, and go tearing about 
the world at great expense, to gratify two little binds or 
blue holes in his faee; and then, instead of letting the 
holes thoroughly absorb his money’s worth, he will rush 
past some of the best things on earth rather than 'spoil 
a run.’” But she doesn’t take the intoxication of ozone 
into consideration in this indictment. 

Our road was of the best, and alwaj-s interesting, with 
some fine distant views, and here and there an avenue of 
trees like a vast Gothic aisle in a cathedral. ''We could 
see things so niedy if it wmon’t for the mists!” sighed 
Emily, who, if her wish had been a broom, would have 
ruthlessly swept away those lacy cobwebs dinging to 
the hill-sides. “Why,” rejfiied Ellaline, “you could 
see a bride’s face more clerndy if you took avray her veil, 
but it ’s the prettiest thing about her.” That put my 
feelings in a nutshdl. England would be no bride for me 
if she threw away her veil; and nowhere did it become her 
more than in Dorset, Somerset, and Devon, where it is 
threaded with gold and emto>ideied with jewds toward 
the edge of sunset. 

Of course, there’s only the most fanciful dividing 
line between Somerset and Devon, yet I imagine the 
two eoimties different'in their attributes, as wdl as in 
their graces. Surdy in Somerset the Downs are on a 
grander scale. Between two of them you are in a vall^, 
and j-hink that you see mountains. In Devonshire yon 
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hare \rider horizons, save for tlie hncs and hed^, 
which do their best to keep straying <9*68 fastened on 
their own beauty. 

I suppose men who never have left England take such 
beauty for granted, but to me, after the flaunting luxu- 
riance of the East, it is enchanting. I notice erei}i;hing. 
I want someone, who cares for it as I do, to admire it with 
me. If it were n't for Didc Burden this England would 
be making me twenty-one again. 

You should see, to understand me, all the lovely things 
figh t in g sportiTely for supremacy in these Devonshire 
hedges; the convolvulus pretending to throttle the hon^- 
sucikle; the honeysuckle shaking creamy fists in the faces 
of roses that push out, blushing in the starlight of wild 
clematis, white and purple. Sucdi gentle souls, these 
Devonriiire rosesi Eind and innocent, like the sweet, 
sentimental "Evelinas’* of old-fashioned stories, yet full 
of health, and tinging with buds, as a young ^rl with 
fandes. 

Devonslure seems to express hersdf in flowers, as 
sterner counties do in trees and roda. Even the children 
one meets playing in the road ore flowers. Th^ are ^ 
the pret^ ootloges what the sweetbriar is to the hedges; 
and no background could be daintier for the little human 
jilnwawnw tlinn those Same tlutched cottages with open, 
wdooming doors. 

Ellaline, fascinated by ^mpses through open doors — 
(old oak dressers set witii blue and white diina; andent 
docks with peering moon-fbees; hig^-badEed diairs; 
bright flowers in gilt vases on gate-legged tables, all ob- 
scuidy seen tiixou^ ridi brown diadows) — says she 
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would like to live in sudi a cottage with somebody slie 
loved. Who will that somebody be? I constantly 
wonder. I should think less of her if it could be Dick 
Biuden, or one of his ij'pe, yet j\£rs. Senter hints that the 
girl likes his society. Can she? 

We had a picnic luncheon on our way to Sidmouth, 
lingering rather long (once you have stopped your motor, 
nothing mailers. If you ’re happy, you arc as reluctant 
to go on os you are to stop when going). Then, as they 
all wished to travel by moonlight, I suggested that dinner 
also should be a picnic. We bought food and drink at 
Honiton, and the countiy being exquisite between there 
and Sidmouth, we soon found a moss-caipeted, tree- 
roofed dining-room, fit for an emperor. Nearby glim- 
mered a sheet of blue-bdls, like a blue underground lake 
that liad broken tluough and flooded the meadow. 
Ellaline said she would like to wash her face in it, as if 
in a fairy cosmetic, to moke her "beautiful forever.^* 
I really don’t believe she knows that would be super- 
fluous trouble! And a fairy godmother has given her 
the g^t of song. I wish you could hear ho: sing, Pat. 
I have heard her only onos; but if I hadn’t been a 
fool already, I 'd have become one then, beyond recall. 

So we sat there, on the stiU, blue brink of twilight, till 
the moon rose red as a molten hdmet, and cooled to a 
silver bowl as she sailed higher, dripping light. But 
t«^ me this: Would I think of sudi similes if I were n’t 
like a man who has eaten hasheesh and filled his brain 
with a fantastic tumult — a magical vision of romance, 
sudi as his heart never knew in its youth, never can know 
except in visions, now that youth has passed ? There ’s 
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joy as \7dl os pun in the vision, tliough, I can tdl you, as 
there must be in any mirage. And it vras in a mirage 
of moonli^t and mystery that we took up our journey 
again, after that second picnic, swooping bird-lik^ from 
hill to valley, on our way to the EhoU Park Hotel. • 

It 's an historic place, by the way, with an interesting 
past — once it was a country house belonging to an 
eccentric gentleman ~and at present it is extremely 
ornamental among its lawns and Lebanon cedars. 

As for Sidmouth the town, you have but to enter it to 
fed that you are walking in a quaint old coloured litho- 
graph — one of the eighteenth-century sort, you know, 
that the artist invariably dedicated, with extravagant 
humility, to a marquis, if he did n't know a dukel 
There's no ardiitecture whatever. As far as that is con- 
cerned, children mig^ have built the original village 
of Sidmouth as they sat playing on the beach; but the 
queer cottages, with thdr low brows of mouse-coloured 
thatch, protruding amid absurd battlements, have a 
fantastic charm. Th^ are most engaging, with their 
rustic-framed bow-windows, like surprised-boking eyes 
in spectades; thdr green vezanda^eyebtows, and their 
smiling, ydbw-etucco faces, with low foreheads. The 
house where Queen '^^ctoiia stopped as a little girl is a 
great show places of course and is like a toy flung down 
against a cushiony hillside, a battlemented doll's house, 
forgotten by the diild who let it fall, while b^; trees grew 
up and tried to hide it. 

Two cliffs has Sidmouth, and an innocent esplanade, 
and — that is about all, excq)t the toy town itsdf. But 
it 's a place to stay in. A happy man would never 
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tire of it, I think. An unhappy one might prefer 
Brighton — or Monte Carlo. I am neither one nor the 
other. So I prefer a motor-car. We are on the wing 
again to-morrow. 

I must now go to our sitting-room, whidi looks over 
the sea, and play a rubber of bridge with Mrs. Senter, 
Emily, and Burden. Ellalinc docs n’t play. 

Hope I have n’t bored you with my Burden, and other 
complOiiiits* 

* Yours ever. 

Pen. 

LateTf August Sitd, Night 

I have opened my letter again, to tell you what came of 
that rubber of bridge. 

I’ve lost — all the glamour. The reaction after the 
hasheesh has set in. 

We did n’t play long. Just that one rubber, and before 
we finished EUaline had taken her copy of “ Lome Doone” 
upstairs to her own room, without interrupting our game 
for a good-night. She didn’t think we saw her go; but 
there were two of us who ^d. Burden was one of the 
two. I don’t need to tdl you who the other fool was. 

Mrs. Senter and I were partners, as we generally ore, 
if there ’s any bridge going in the evening. She *s devoted 
to the game, and it’s always she who proposes it. I 
would generally prefer to fag up our route for next day 
with guide-books and road-maps. But hosts, like b^gars, 
can’t be ” choosers.” 

Wdl, to-night Emily and Burden hod all the cards, and 
Burden wanted a second rubber, but his aunt doesn’t 
like losing her money to her nephew, even though we play 
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for ghildisUy low stakes. She said she '*knew that Mrs. 
Norton was tired,** and Enuly didn't deny the soft 
impeachment, as slie plays bridge in the same way she 
would do district visiting during an epidemic of measles — 
because it is her duty. 

Dick had tlie latest Frendi imitation of Sherlodc 
Holmes to read, and a box of Egyptian cigarettes to smoke 
(mine), which he evidently thinks too young for me. Emily 
lud some embroidery, which I seem to remember that 
she b^n when I was a boy, and kq>t religiously to do in 
hotels. (But what is there that my good aster does, 
which she does not do r^giousfy?) Mrs. Sorter had 
nothing to amuse or occupy her — eimqit your humble 
servant — consequently die suggested a stroll in the garden 
before bedtime. 

Shewos almost beautiful in the moonli^t,quite ethereal- 
looldng, and her hair a nimbus for that small white face 
of hers; just os small, just os white, and just as smooth as 
when th^ big eyes used to lode up into our eyes under 
an Indian moon. And die is always agreeable, always- 
witty, or at least "smart.** Still; I must confess that I 
was ungallantly absent-minded until something she said 
waked me up i^m a brown study. 

"He really is a nice hay” she was saying, "and after 
all, it *s a tribute to your distinguished qualities that he 
should be afraid to speak to you.'* 

I guessed at once that she must have been talldng of 
her nephew. 

" What is he afraid to say to me P” I enquired. 

"Afrmd to ads you for Miss Lethbridge," die 
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I think just about tliat time an ugly black cydid shut 
doTm over Ike moon. Anyhow, the world darkened for me. 

"Is n’t it rather old-fashion«3, in these rapid days, for 
a young man to adc a guardian’s permission to make 
love to his ward ?” .said I, savage as a ckained dog. 

She laughed. “ Oh, he has n’t waited for that to make 
lore, I ’m a&aid,” she returned. *’But he ’s afraid she 
won't accept him without yomr consent.” 

“He seems to be afraid of several things,” I growled. 
“Afraid to speak to me — afraid to speak to her.” 

“He is young, and love has mode him modest,” Mrs. 
Senter excused her favourite. “He knows he isn’t a 
grand parti. But if tliey core for each other?” 

“I have seen no reason to believe that slie cares for 
him,” said I, thinking mj'self (more or less) safe in the 
recollection of Ellaline’s words at Winchester. I told 
you about them, I think. 

“Ah, well,” said Mrs. Senter, “^e cares enough, any- 
how, to have entered into a pact of some sort with the poor 
boy — a kind of understanding that, if you approve, she 
may at least tUmh of being engaged to him in tiie future.” 

“You are sure she has done that?” I asked, staggered 
this statement, which I w'os far finom es^ecUng. 

“Quite sure, unless love 0° the form of Didc) is deaf 
as wdl as blind. He certainly flatters himself that they 
are on these terms.” 

“Since when?” I persisted. (By Ike by, I wonder if 
the inquisitors ever lut on the ingenious plan of making 
prisoners- torture themsdves? Nothing hurts -worse 
than self-torture.) 

“Only since Lulworth Cove, or you would have heard 
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of it before. You know when we came back from our 
waScy and saw them sitting on the beadi together, I said 
what a pretty picture th^ made?** 

Naturally, I remembered estremdy wdl. 

“That was when they had thdr great scene. Didc 
bagged me, as an old Mend of yours, to say a word when 
I found the chance. And I confess, I *ve mods the chance 
to-nig^. I do hope you wcm*t think me impertinent 
and interfering? 1 ^ fond of Dich. He *a about all 1 
have to be fond of in the world. And besides — just 
because I*Te never been hapi^ myself, I want others 
to be, while thqr *re young, not to waste time.” 

I muttered somedung, 1 hardly know what, and she 
went cm to talk to me cxf her past, for the first time. Said 
she had married when little more than a child, and 
had made the mistake of marrying a man she thmight 
she could manage to live happily with, instead cxf one 
she couldn't manage to live happily without. That 
was all; but it had made oB the difference — and if 

NBsb Lethbridge had g^ven her first love to Dicjc 

I nearly siud, "Hang first lovel” but I hdd my tongue, - 
fortunatdy, for of course she meant wdl, and was only 
doing her best for her nq)hew. But how anyone could 
love that fellow passes my understanding! 'Wl^, it seems 
to me the creature 's parrats could hardly have loved him, 
unless he had had something of the monstrous l^notism, 
as wdl as the sdfishness, ai a young cucikoo in its stolen 
nest. Yet the same hypnotism may influence birds out- 
side the nest, I suppose. That *s the only way to account 
for an infatuatiem cm the part of Ellaline. 

“If you are angry, Dicsk and I must go away,” 
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Mrs. Scntcr vrent on. ** But he could n’t help falling in 
love, and to me they seem made for each other.” 

I had to ans:wer that of course I was n’t angiy, but I 
thought any talk of love premature, to say the least. 

“You won’t actually refuse your consent, then?” 
asked she. 

“Much good my refusing would do, if the girl really 
cares!’’ said I. “I shan’t disinherit her, whatever she 
does.” 

Mrs. Sentcr laughed at that. “Why, even if you did,” 
said she, “it wouldn’t mattor greatly to them, because 
Dick has something of his o\i7i, and she is an heiress, 
is n't she ?” 

Then — I don’t know whether I was wrong or not — 
but I swear I made the answer I did without any mean or 
selfish motives — if I can read my own soul. If Burden 
were a fortune-hunter, I wanted to save her hrom him, 
that ’s all. I told Z^Irs. Senter that EUaline had very little 
mon^ of her own. “ I shall look after her, of course,” 
I said. “But the amount of the dot I may give will be 
determined by circumstances.” 

I don’t know that I may n’t have put this in a tactless 
way. Anyhow, Mrs. Senter looked rather odd — hurt, 
or distressed, or sometlung queer — I could n’t make quite 
out. She said, nevertheless, that Dick did not care for 
Miss Lethbridge’s money. He hod fallen in love with her 
the first time they met. Nothing else mattered, as th^ 
would have enough to live on. But she had supposed 
the girl almost too rich for Dick. Was n’t EUaline 
a relation of the mUlionaire famUy of Lethbridges? 
She had heard so. 
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I answered tittat the rdationsbip was distant. That 
EUaline’s father had once been a friend of mine, and that 
her mother had been my consult though a French ^1. 

**Oh!” said Mrs. Senter, as if suddenly enlightened. 
**l8 she — Iqr any chance — the daughter of a Frederie 
Lethbridge?*’ 

What she recalled about Feed Lethbridge, I can't 
guess. She is n’t old enough to have known him, unless 
as a child or a very young girl. But she certainly hod 
some thought in connection with him which made her 
silent and reflccliTe. I hope I have done Ellaline no 
harm — in case the girl really does care for Burden. I 
never hod the intention of kcqiing her parentage secret, 
though at the same time it would pain me to have any 
gosrip reach her. However, to do Mrs. Senter justice, 
I don’t tiunk riie is a gossip. She likes to say ’’smart” 
tilings, but so far as I have heard, she is never smart at 
other people’s expense. And once her confidences to 
me concerning her past, I am sotiy for the poor little 
woman. 

Not mudi more passed between us on the subject of 
Ellaline and Dick, excqit that 1 refused to recommend 
the young man to the gjrl’s good graces. I hod to tdl 
Mrs. Senter that, not even for the pleasure of pleasing her, 
could I consent to do what she asked. But I did finaUy 
promise to let EUafine know that personally I had no 
ol^ection to the allied ’’understanding,” if it were for 
her happiness. Neverthdes^ I would advise her that 
she must do notifing radi. "Ma. Senter not only per- 
mitted, but actually sug^sted, this extra clause; and our 
sranes ended. 
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Some tilings are too strange not to be true; and I sup- 
pose this infatuation of Ellalinc*s, if it exists, .is one of 
them. And it must exist. There can be no doubt of it, 
since jMrs. Scntcr has it from the boy — who apparently 
has it from the girl. 

'What to make of it, howerer, that she told me only 
about ten da^’s ago, she did n*t like him ? Yet I am for- 
getting. Wc have it on good authority that ’tis best 
to b(^in with a little aversion.” 

I ought to have knoum that a daughter of Ellaline de 
Nesville and Frederic Lethbridge could n*t develop into 
the star-high being this ^rl has seemed to me; and I 
must make the best of it that she *s something less in soul 
than, in my first burst of astonished admiration, I was 
inclined to appraise her. After all, why feel bitter against 
people because they have disappointing shortcomings, 
if not defects, instead of the dazzling virtues that 
glittered in your imagination? Cream always rises to 
the top, yet we don’t think less of it because there ’s 
notiung but milk underneath. 

Yes, if I find out that she likes this hypnotic cuckoo I 
must n’t despise her for it. But I must find out as soon 
ns I can. Suspense is the one unbearable pain. And 
you are at liberty to laugh at me as I hope I shall soon be 
laughing at myself. 


L.P. 
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AIJDRIE BBENDON TO HER MOTHER 


OshomeHotelf Torquay 
Augusi Qih 

Ma Fetite Minebye-de-Mebe: A hundred and six 
and a jialf thanhw for your oounsds and consolations. 
I needed both, and not a bit the less because I not 
unhappy now I *m violently happy. It won’t last, but 
IloTeit — this happiness. Ikeep itsittingon my shoulder 
and stroking its wings, so it mayn’t remember when it *b 
time to fly away. 

That letter 1 wrote you waa silly. I was a regular cry- 
baby to write it. But I *m so glad you answered quickly. 
I don’t know how I should hare borne it if the man at the 
Foste Bestante window had said: “Nothing for you. 
nuss.” I nught have responded with blows. 

There was a letter ficom Ellaline, too. I *d sent her the 
“itinerary” as far as I knew it, and Torquay was the last 
place on .the list. I was wondering if anything were the 
matter, but there isn’t — though tiiere w news. She 
waited to write, she says, so that her plans might be 
dedded and die could tell them to me. 

The military manoeuvres go on; and tiie news has 
nothing directly to do with the adored HonorS. But 
Ellaline has made a confidante— a Scotch girl she has 

so? 
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met. I don’t mean she ’s told everything ; far from 
that, apparently. She has kept the fraudulent part, 
about me, secret, and only confided the romantic 
part, about herself. What she says she has told is, that 
she ’s run away from cruel persons who want to have all 
her money, and to prevent her from having any happiness. 
That she ’s hiding till the man she ’s engaged to can take 
her to Scotland and have a Scotch marriage — at Gretna 
Green, if possible, because it would be romantic, and her 
mother was married there. The Scotch girl, with north- 
ern coldness of reason, has pointed out that Gretna Green 
is nowadays like any other place, but Ellalinc is not 
weaned from the idea. She appears to have fascinated 
her new friend (as she did her old ones), in spite of the 
northern coldness, and has received a pressing invitation 
to visit at the girl’s house in Scotland until Honore can , 
claim her. 

There is a mother, as well as a girl, but only a step- 
mother, and apparently a detail; for the girl has the 
money and the strength of will. The two are stopping 
in a pension near Madame de Blanchemain’s house. 
The girl is a Miss McNamaira, with freckles and no 
figure, but engaged to an oflScer, and consequently 
sympathetic. She has advised Ellaline that, if she travels 
from France to Scotland with Honore, on the way to be 
married, he mayn’t respect her as much as if she had 
friends and chaperons, and a nice place to wait for him. 
Ellaline is too il^ench at heart not to feel that this advice ^ 
is good — though she adds in her letter that she, of course, 
trusts darling Honore completely; — so she has accepted 
the invitation. 
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The only trouble is, she \nints more money at once. 
She must let golden louis run through her fingers like 
vreter, for I sent her nearly all Sir Liond handed me 
before \re started on the trip. I sholl ha^'e to ask him 
for more, and I ’ll hate doing that, because, though I 
shall be gone out of his life so soon, I ’m too vain and sdf- 
consdous Ot must be that!) to like making a bad impression 
on his mind while we ’re together. 

I shan’t hate it as much, however, os I should, suppos- 
ing that something wludi happened last night hadn*t 
happened. I *m coming to that part presently. It ’s the 
Qihig that’s made me happy — the thing fiiat won’t 
last long. 

We left adorable little Sidmouth days ogo — I almost 
forget how many, coming as for os Exeter along a lo^’dy 
road. But then, everything is lovdy in Devonshire. 
It is almost more beautiful than the New Forest, only 
so different that, thank goodness, it isn’t necessary to 
compare the two kinds of scenery. 

Perhaps Devondiire, stripped of its bold, red rocks, 
drained of its brilliant blue sea, and de^ofled of its dark 
moors, might be too sugary sweet with its fiower-draped 
cottages, and lanes like green-walled conservatories; but 
it is so wdl balanced, with its intimate sweetnesses, 
and its noble outlines. I think yen are rather like 
Devonshire, you *re so perfect, and you are the most 
well-balanced person I was ever introduced to — 
except Dad. I 'm proud that his ancestors were Devon- 
shire men. And oh, the junket and Devonriiire cream are 
even better than he used to tdl me! I have n’t tasted the 
cider yet, because I can’t bear to miss the cream at any 
*4 
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meal; and the diambcrmaid at Sidmoutli warned me 
thqr **didn*t mix.” 

Bits of Devonshire arc like Italy, I find. Not only is 
die earth deep red in the meadows, where the farmers 
have tom open its green coat, and many of the roads a pale 
rose-pink — dust and all — but lots of houses and cot- 
tages are pink, a real Italian pink, so that whole villages 
blush as you look them in the face. Sometimes, too, 
there 's a blue or a green, or a golden-ochre house; here 
and there a high, broken wall of rose or faded ydlow, 
with torrential geraniums boiling over the top. And the 
effect of this riot of colour, in contrast with the silver 
gray of the velvety thateh, or lichen-jewelled slate 
roofs, under great, cool trees, is even more beautiful 
than Italy. If all England is a park, Devonshire is a 
queen’s garden. 

From Sidmouth we went to Budleigh Salterton (why 
either, but espedally both?), quaintly pretly, and rather 
Holland-like with its miniature bridges and canal. Then 
to Exmoudi, with its floweimg "front,” its tiny "Maison 
Carree” (wUch would remind one more of Nimes if it 
had no bay windows), and its exquisite view across silver 
river, and purple hiUs that ripple away into faint lilac 
shadows in the distance. Then we struck inland, to 
Exeter, and at Exeter we stopped two days, in the very 
oldest and queerest but nicrat hotd ima^nable. 

I was n’t so very happy there, because the Thing I ’m 
going to tdQ you about in good time had n’t happened yet. 
But I ’m not sure that I was n’t more in tune with Exeter 
than if I had been as happy os I am now. The scenery 
here suits my joyous mood; and'the grave tranquillity of 
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the beautiful old cathedral lo\m calmed my spirit when 
I needed calm. 

I *Tc giAHin up expecting to Ioto any other cathedral 
as I loved TVinchestcr. Chichester I've half forgotten 
already — except some of the tombs. Salisbury was for 
more beautiful, far more impressive in its proportions than 
T^nchester, yet to me not so impressive in other ways; 
and Exeter Cathedral struck me at first sight as curioudy 
low, almost squat. But os soon as I lived down the first 
surprise of that effect I began to love it The stone of 
which the Cathedral is built may be cold and gray; but 
time and carvings have made it solemn, not depress- 
ing. I stood a long time looking up at the west front, 
not saying a word; but something in me was singing a 
Te Deum. And how you would love the windows! 
You used always to say, when we were in Italy and France, 
that it was beautiful windows which made you love a 
cathedral or diurch, as beautiful eyes make one love 
a face. 

This Cathedral has unforgettable (^’es, and a tre- 
mendously long history, b^jinning as for bade os nine hun- 
dred and something, when Athelstan came to Exeter and 
drove out the poor British who thought it was theirs. 
He built towns, founded a monastery in honour of Saint 
Mary and Saint Peter, not having time, I suppose, to do 
one for eadi. And afterword the monastery decided 
that it would be a cathedral instead. But two hundred 
and more years earlier, that disagreeable St. Boniface, 
who dislflmd the Celte so much, went to a Saxon school 
in Exeter! I wonder what going to sdiool was like when 
all the world was young? 
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I wandered into the Cathedral both mornings to hear 
the music; and something about the dim, moonlit look 
of the interior made me feel good. You wUl say 
that*s rather a change for me, perhaps, because you tdl 
me reproadifully, sometimes, after I ’ve thought about the 
people’s hats and the backs of thdr blouses in church, 
that I have only a bowing acquaintance mth reli^on. 
I don't know whether I may n't be doing the most dread- 
ful wrong every minute by pretending to be Ellaline; 
but it was begun for a good purpose, as you know, and 
you yoursdf consented. And though I have twinges 
sometimes, I did feel good at Exeter. Oh, it did me heaps 
of good to /««{ good I You have to live up to your fedings, 
if you feel like that. And I prayed in the Cathedral. I 
prayed to be happy. Is that a wrong note for a prayer ? 
I don't bdieve it is, if it rings true. Anyway, it makes me 
fed young and strong to pray, like Achilles, after he *d 
rolled on the earth. And I do fed so young and strong 
just now, dear! I have to sing in my bath, and when I 
look out of the window — also sometimes when I look in 
the gloss, for it seems to me that I am growing brighter and 
prettier. 

I love to be pretty, because it 's sudi a beautiful world, 
and to be pretty is to be in the harmony of it. Though, 
perhaps — only perhaps, mind! — I'm glad I'm not a 
r^lar beauty. It would be such a responsibility in the 
matter of wearing one 's dothes, and doing one's hair, and 
never getting tanned or chapped. 

And I love to be thin, and alive — alive, with my soul 
in proportion to my body, like a hand in a glove, not like 
a seed in a big apple. But is n't this funny talk, in the 
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midst of describing Exeter ? It *s because of the reaction 
from rniseiy to ecstasy that I *m so bubbly. Ican*tstop; 
but luckily it did n*t come on in Ebceter, because the ddight- 
ful, queer old streets are n*t at all suitable to bubble in. 
It *8 impertinent to be excessive^ young there, espedally 
in the beautiful cathedral dose, where it is so calm and 
dignified, and the rooks, who are very, very old, do 
nothing but caw about th^ ancestors. I tiiink some 
curates ought to turn into rooks when they die. They 
would be qiute happy. 

Our hotd, as I said, was fssdnating, tiliou^ Mrs. 
Norton fell once or twice, as there were st^ up and down 
eretywhere, and Dick bumped his fbrdiead on a door. 
(I wasn’t at aU sony for him.) Mrs. Sentcr said, if 
we *d stopped long she would have got “cottage walk,” 
and os sihe already had motor-car fime and bridge eye, 
die tiioug^t the combination would be trap fort. If ^e 
weren’t Didr’s aunt, and if sIhe weren’t so detmmined 
to ffirt with Sr Idond witiiout his knowing what she ’s 
at, and if die did n’t nudse littie catting speedies to me 
when he is n’t listening, I think I should find her amuring. 

Hie only things I did nt like at the hotd were the ^s; 
which loolmd so nice, quite brown, and dated the mmning 
you had them, on th^ shells, but tasting medieeval. I 
wonder if eggs can be post-dated, like dieques? As for 
the other eatables, there was very little taste in them, 
mediseral or otherwise. I do think ice-cream, fw instancy 
ought to taste like somdhing, if it ’s only hair oil. And 


the head waiter had such moumful-looking hairl 


I never got a talk alone with Sir Liond in Exeter, because 


thou^ he tried once or twice, with the air of having a 
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painful duty to accomplish, I was afraid he was going to 
adc me about Dick, and I just felt I could n’t bear it, so 
avoided him, or instantly tadccd mysdf on to Emily or 
someone. I think Emily approves of my running to her, 
whene^'er threatened by man’s society, because she thinlca 
the instinctive desire to be protected from anything male is 
pretty and maidenly. She certainly belongs to the Stone 
Age in some of her ideas; though her marima are of a 
later period. Many of them she draws (and quarters) 
from the Scriptures; at least, she attributes them to the 
Scriptures, but I know some of them to be in Shakespeare. 
Lots of people seem to make that mistake! 

Of course, in the car I never talk to Sir Liond, excq)t 
a word flung over shoulders now and tiicn, for hirs. Senter 
sits by him. She asked to. Did I tell you that before? 
So the day we left Exeter things were just the same 
between us; not trustful and sUenUy happy, as at the time 
of the my, but rather strained, and vaguely official. 

It hod rained a little in Exeter, but the sky and land- 
scape were dean-washed and sparkling as we sailed over 
the pink road, post charming little Starcross, with its 
big swan-boat and baby swan-boat; post Dawlish of the 
crimson cliffs and deep, deq) blue sea Qf I were a Bluer — 
just as good a word as Brewer! — I would buy Dawlish 
os on advertisement for my blue. It seems made for that 
by Nature, and is so brilliant you *d never believe it was 
true, on a poster); down a tob(^an slide of a hill into 
Teignmouth, another garden-town by the sea, and through 
one of England’s many Newtons — Newton Abbot, this 
time — to Torquay. 

As we had n’t left Exeter until after luncheon, it was 
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evening when we axrived; but that. Sir Laond said, was 
what he wanted, on account of the lights in and on and 
above the water, whidi he wanted us to see as we come 
to the town. He has been here before, long ago, as he 
has been at most of the places; but he says that he 
enjoys and appredates everything more now than he 
did the first time. 

It was like a dream! — a dream all the way from 
Newton Abbot, where sunset began to turn the silver 
streak of river in the vall^ red as wine. There was just 
one ugly interval: the long, dull street by which we entered 
Torquay, with its tearing trams and common shops; but 
out of it we came suddenly into a scene of enchantment. 
That really isn't too enthusiastic a description, for in 
firant of us lay the harbour; the water violet, fiedced with 
gold, the s^ biasing still, coral-red to the senith, where 
the moon drendied tiie fixe with a silver flood. The 
lulls were deeper dolet than the sea, sparkling with lights 
that sprang out of the twilight; and on the smooth water a 
hundred little white boats danced over their own reflections. 

We begged Sir laond not to let Young Nick li^t our 
lamps, for they are so fierce and powerful, th^ su^allow 
up the beauty of the evening. But I do think, where 
there are lots of motors about, it would be nice if pet^e 
had to be lighted at ni^t, and espedally dogs. 

Now, at lost, I hove come to the Thing — the thing that 
makes me happy, with a happiness all the more vivid 
because it can’t last. But even if I foil to the depths of 
nuseiy once more, I shan’t be a coward, and moan to you. 
It must be horrid to get letter after letter, full of imilsl 
I don’t see how Mademoiselle Julie de Le^inasse could 
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write the letters she did; and I can*t much blame 
hlbnsieur de Guibert for dreading to read them, always 
in the same key, and on the same note: “I suffer, I 
suffer. I want to die.” 

TVcll, I ’vc kept you waiting long enough, or have 
you, perhaps, read ahead? I should, in your place, 
though I hope you have n*t. 

We came to the Osborne because Sir Lionel knew and 
liked it, though there *s another hotel grander, and we 
usually go to the grandest (so odd, that feels, after our 
travds, yours and mine, when our /irst thought was to 
search out the dieapest place in any towni), and the 
Osborne has a terraced garden, which runs down and 
down the cliffs, toward the sea, with a most alluring view. 

hlrs. Senter had luggage come to meet her here, 
and she appeared at dinner in our private sitting-room 
looldng quite startlingly handsome, in a blade chiffon 
dress embroidered in pale ^Id, exactly the colour of her 
hair. The weather had turned rather cold, however, 
since the rain at Exeter, so, gorgeous as the moonlight 
was, she wanted to stop indoors after dinnm:, and proposed 
bridge, as usual. 

That was the signal for me to slip away. I *d finiBhad 
"Loma Doone,” which is the lovdiest love story in the 
English language (except part of "Richard Fe\'e^”), so 
I thought I would go into the garden. I fdt moderatdy 
secure from Dick, because, evmi if he really is in love 
Tidth me, he is as much in love with bridge, and besides, 
he ’s afraid of his aunt, for some reason or other. As 
for Sir Liond, it did n’t occur to me that he mig^t even 
want to come. 
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I strolled about at first, not far &om the hotd. Then 
I was tempted fiirther and farther down the diff path, 
until I found a thatched summer-house, where I sat and 
thought what a qilcndid, ornamental world it would be 
to live in if one were quite happy. 

By tlus time the dgr and sea were bathed in moon- 
light, die stone pines — so lOm Italian pines — black 
against a silver haze. Li the dark water tiie path 
of the moon lay, very broad and long, all made of 
great fiakes of thick, deep gold, os if the sea were paved 
with golden scales. 

It was so lovdy it saddened me, but I did n’t want to 
go indoors; and presently I heard footsti^ on the path. 
I was afraid it was Dick, after all, as he is horribly dever 
about findmg out where one has gone — so detectivey 
of him! — but in another second I smdt Sir Liond’s 
kmd of dgaxette smalm. It would make me tliinlc of 
him if it were a hundred years from now! StiU, Dick 
borrows his dgaiettes often, as he says they ’re too expen- 
nve to buy, so I wasn’t safe. Ihdeed, wAteh ever it 
turned out to be, I wasn’t safe, because one m^t be 
nlly, and the otiier might scold. 

But it was Sir liond, and he saw me^ although I mmta 
mysdf little aud stood in the duulow, not daring to rit 
down again, because the seat squeaked. 

"Are n’t you cold ?” he asked. 

I answered that I was quite warm. 

Then he said that it was a nice nj^t, and we talked 
about the weather, and all that idiotic sort of thing, 
which means enqify brains or hearts too full. 

By and by, when I was beginning to fed as thoi^ I 
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^ould scream if it went on much longer, he stopped 
suddenly, in a conversation about fresh fish, and said: 
“Ellalinc, I think I must sp^k of something that *s been 
on my mind for some days.** 

He*d never called me **ElIaline** before, but only 
'*you,** and this gave me rather a start, to begin with, 
so 1 said nothing. And, as it turned out, that was 
probably the best thing I could have done. If I*d 
said anything, it would have been the wrong thing, and 
then, perhaps, we should have started off with a 
misunderstanding. 

■ "I should hate to have you think me unsympathetic,** 
he went on. *m not. But — do you want to marry 
Dick Burden, some day?** 

If he *d put it differently I might have hesitated what 
to answer, for I am afraid of Dick, there *s no use deny- 
ing it — of course, mostly on Ellalinc*s account, but a 
little on my own too, because I *m a coward, and don’t 
want to be di^aced. As it was, I could n*t hesitate, for 
the thought of marrying Di<k Burden would have been 
insupportable if it had n’t been ridiculous. So you see, 
I forgot to dread what Dick might do if he heard, and 
just blurted out tlic truth. 

“I ’d sooner go into a convent,” said I. 

“ You mean that ?** Sir Isonel pinned me down. 

“ I do,” I rq>eated. " Could you imagine a girl want- 
ing to marry Dick Burden ?** 

“No, I couldn’t,” said Sir Liond. And then he 
lauded — suck a nice, happy laugh, like a bc^’s, quite 
different from the way I have heard him laugh latdy — 
though at first, in London, he seemed young and light- 
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hearted. "But I *m no judge of the men — or boys — a 
girl might want to many. Didc's good-looking, or 
near it.” 

"Yes,” I admitted. "So is your KtUe chauffeur. 
But I don’t want to many it.” 

"Are you flirling with Dick, then?” Sr laond asked, 
not sharply, but almost wistfully. 

I could n’t stand that. I had to tell the truth, no matter 
for to-morcow! 

"I ’m not flirting with him, dther,” I said. 

"What then?” 

"Nothing.” 

"But he seems to thiwlr there is something — some- 
thing to hope.” 

"Did he tdl you so?” 

" No. He sent me word.” 

"Ohl Words get mixed, when th^'re sent. He 
ftnouw I ’m not flirting with him.” 

"Does he know — fotgiTe me — does he know that 
you don’t lore him — a little ?” 

"He knows I don’t kwe lum at all.” 

"Then I — can’t understand,” said Sir laond. 

"Would you like me to lore him?” I couldn’t help 
asking. 

"No,” he began, and stopped. "I should like you 
to be happy, in your own way,” he went on more dowlly. 
"I *ve been at a loss, because a little, while ago you sud 
you did n’t like Burden, and then you seemed to change 
your mind ” 

"It was only seeming,” I continued on my reckless 
course. "My mind toward him stands where it did.” 
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"If that is so, what have you done to him, to ^ve him 
hope?” 

"Nothing I could help,” I said. 

"There’s a strange misunderstanding somewhere, 
apparently,” Sir Lionel reflected aloud. 

"Oh, don’t let there be one bctu'een usl” I begged, 
looking up at him suddenly. 

He put his hand out as suddenly, and grabbed — 
literally grabbed — mine. I was so happy! Isn’t it 
nice that men are so much stronger Ilian women, and that 
we’re meant to like them to be? It can make life so 
interesting. 

As his fingers pressed mine, I let mine press his too, and 
fdt we were friends. "By Jove, no, we won’t,” he said. 
And though it was n’t mudi to say, nothing could ha^'e 
pleased me better. The words and the tone seemed 
to match the dose clasp of our hands. 

"Would you be willing to trust me?” I asked. 

"Of course. But in what way do you mean ?” 

"About Didc Burden. He doea n't think I ’m flirting, 
and he does n’t think I care for him. Yet I want you to 
trust me, and not say anything to him or to his aunt. 
Let Dick and me fight it out between us.” 

He laughed again. " V^th all my heart, if you want to 
fight. But I won’t have you annoyed. If he annoys 
you he must go. I will get rid of him.” 

"Dick can’t annoy me if he does n’t moke trouble for 
me with you. Sir Liond,” I said. (And that was the 
truth.) "Only, if you ’ll just trust me to manage him ?” 

"You ’xe veiy young to undertake the management of 
a man.” 
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"Dick is n’t a man. He’s a boy.” 

"And you — axe a child.” 

"I may seem a child to you.” I said, "but I ’m not. 
I ’ll be so happy, and I ’ll thank you so much, if you ’ll 
just let tilings go on os they are for a little while. You ’ll 
be glad afterward if you do.” 

And he will, when I ’re gone and Ellaline has 
come. He will be glad he didn’t give himsdf too 
much trouble on my account. But I’m not going 
to think now of what his opinion of me may be 
then. At present he has a very good, kind opinion. 
Even though I am a diild in his eyes, I am a dear 
child; and though it can’t last, it does make me happy 
to be dear to him, in any way at all — this terrible 
Dragon of EUaline’s. 

But that is n’t the end of our conversation. The real 
end was on anti-dimoz, perhaps, but I liked it. Eor that 
matter, the tail of a comet’s an anti-dimax. 

It was only that, when we ’d talked on, and he ’d prom- 
ised to trust me, and leave the rdns in my hands, while he 
attended solely to the steering of his motor-car, I said: 
"Now we must go in. Mrs. Senter will be wanting to 
finiwh her rubber.” (I fozgot to tdl you that he eq>lained 
die ’d had a tdqpum, and had been obliged to hurry and 
write a letter, to catch the last post. That had stopped 
a game in the middle.) 

"Oh, hang it all, I suppoK die willl” he grumbled, 
xaore to himself than to me, because, if he ’d paused to 
think, he would have been too polite to eiqiress himself so 
about a guest, whatever his fedings were. But that’s 
why I was pleased. - He spoke impuldvdy, without 
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thinking. Wasn’t it a triumph, that he would rather 
have stayed there in the garden, even with a " child,” timn 
huxxy back to that radiant white-ond-gold (and blade) 
vision? 

Now you know why I am so pleased with life. 

All that happened last night, and to-day we have had 
“ excursions,” but no ” alarums.” We (every one, not just 
he and I) have been to Kent’s Cavern, where prdustoric 
tigers’ teeth grinned at us from the walls, and have taken 
a walk to Babbicombe Bay, where we had tea. I think it 
was the loveliest path I erer saw, that cliff way, witli the 
gray rocks, and the blue sea into which the sl^ had 
emptied itsdf, like a cup with a silver rim. And the wild 
flowers the little, dainly, pink-tipped daisies, which 
I could n’t bear to crush — and the larks tluit sprang out 
of the grass! There arc things that make you feel so at 
home in England, dear. I think it is like no other country 
for that. 

To-morrow we are to motor to Frincetown, on Dart- 
moor — Eden Fhillpotts, land — and are coming bade to 
Torquay at night. If I have time I ’ll write you a q^edal 
Dartmoor letter, for I have an idea that I shall find the 
moor wonderfully impressive. But we may n’t get back 
till late; and the day after we arc to start early in the morn- 
ing for Sir Liond’s county, Cornwall. Afterward we 
sh^ come baf^ into another part of Devonshire, and see 
Bideford and Exmoor. That ’s why I ’vc been able to 
forget some of my worries in Westward Ho I ” and ” Lama 
Doone” latdy. But Sir laond can’t wait longer for 
Cornwall, and, so day-ofter-to-moirow night my eyes shall 
look upon— only think of it — ’’dark Tintagd ly the 
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Cornish sea.” That is, shall see it, Apollo per* 
mitting, for motors and men gang aft aglec. 

This isn’t apropos of Apollo’s usual bcha^'iour, but 
of the stories \re ’I'e been told concerning Dartmoor roads. 
They say — rrell, there’s nothing to \rony about rrith 
Sir Liond at the helm; but I should n’t rronder if to- 
motroTT Trill be an adventure. 

There, now, I’m sorry 1 said that. You may be 
annous; but I can’t scratch it out, and it ’s nearly at the 
bottom of tuck a big sheet. So I ’ll wire to-morrow night, 
when we get back, and you ’ll have the tdegiam before 
you have this letter. 

Your how-to-be-hapi 9 '’-though-undeserving. 

But ever loving, 
Attubie. 



XVI 

AUDRIE BRENDON TO HER MOTHER 

Stitt Torquay, Ten Thirty 
August 7th 

Deabebt: I thought the moor would be impressiTe. It 
is overwhelming. Oh, this Devonshire of my father*s 
people is far from bdng all a land of cream and roses! 

Dartmoor has given me so many emotions that I am 
tired, but I must tell you about it and them. When I 
shut my q-cs, I see tors, like ruined watch-towers, against 
the sky. And I see Frincetown, grim and terrible. 

No country can look its best on a map, no matter what 
colour be chosen to express it; but I did like Dartmoor's 
ridi brown, winch set it apart from the green parts of 
Devonshire. It took some time, though, e\'en in a motor, 
to come to the brown; for our road was hiiry-Iike os far 
as Holne, Charles Kingsl^’s birthplace. We got out 
there, of course, and looked at his memorial window in . 
the chanxung village church. At Hblne Bridge I thought 
of the beautiful way to the Grande Chartreuse; so you can 
imagine it was far from sterile, although we were on the 
fringe of the moor. And ah, what a lovdy green fringe 
the brown moor wears! It is all trimmed round the edge 
with woods, and glens, where the baby River Dart goes 
laughing by. And there's a most romantic Lover's 
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Leap, of course. Stnmge hour so many lovers, though of 
different countries, have all that same vild desire to jump 
off something! If I urcre a lo^-cr I should mudi rather die 
a flat, neat death. 

TVe saw this 'Lovcx's Leap only at a distance when going 
toiraid the moor, but coming bode — hovrever, I udll tdl 
you about it aftenvard, when I come to Buchland Chase^ 
on the way home. 

It was at Holne that the big hills, of which we *d been 
warned, bc^an; but Apollo merely sniffs at gradients that 
make smaller, meaner motors grunt with rage. We had 
a car bdiind us (which had started ahead), but it was 
rather an ominous sign to sec no “pneu” tracks in the 
white dust of the road as we travelled. Other days, 
we have always had them to follow; and it makes a motor 
feel at home to know that his brethren have come and 
gone that way. This must have seemed to Apollo like 
isolation; and as if to emphasize the sensation whidh we 
all shared, suddenly we began to snutl the moor. 

I can’t describe to you exactly what that smdl was like, 
but we knew it was the moor. The air became alive and 
life^vuig. It tingled with a cold breath of the north, and 
one thought of granite with the sun on it, and broom in 
blossom, and coarse grass such as mountiun-she^ love, 
though one saw none of those things yet. The scenery 
was still gentle and friendly, and tiie baby Dart was sing- 
ing at the top of its voice. Really, it was almost a tune. 
I felt, as I listened, that it woifld-be ea^ to set it to music. 
The moss-covered stones round which purled the dear 
water looked like the whole notes and half notes, all ready 
to be pushed info place, so that the tune might '‘arrange 
IS 
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itself.** And Uic amber brotm of tlie stream was mottled 
with gold under the surface, as if a sack full of sovereigns 
had been emptied into the river. 

The first tor on our horizon was Sharp Tor, which the 
Dart cndcntly feared. The poor little river disappeared 
at sight of it, hurrying away from its frown, and as the 
stream vanished all the dainty charm of the landscape 
fied, too. We saw the moor towering toward us, stem 
and barren, with that great watdi-tower of Nature*s 
pinning it to the sl^. 

Moorland ponies raced to and fro, mad with the joy of 
some game they were playing, and they were not afraid of 
us. I should think the live things of the moor were afraid 
of nothing that could come to them out of the world bej'ond, 
for that pungent air breathes "courage,** and the gray 
granite, breaking through the poor coat of grass, dares 
the eyes that look at it not to be brave. 

Near the moorland ponies — on Holne Moor — we 
came to the strangest resermir ^-ou could dream of. It was 
vast, and blue as a block fallen out of the slg-; and once. 
Sir Lionel said, it had been a lake, though now it gives 
water to the prison town. An old road used to run 
through it; and to this day you can see the bridge under 
water. The story is that strange forms cross that bridge 
at night. I *m sure it *s trae, for anything could happen 
on the moor, and of course it swarms tiith pixies. You 
believe that, don*t you? Well, oneway, you would if 
you sow the moor. 

The next tor was nameless for us, but it was even finer 
than Sharp Tor. After seeing Stondienge I felt so certain 
it must be Druidicol that it was disappointing to hear it 
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wasn't — that all such theories about the tors had 
“exploded.” Afterward there were lots of tors; and 
there were tin mines, too, not far from our wild, desolate 
road — tin mines tlut have always been worked, thi^ say, 
since the days of the Fhcenidans. I should have been 
more interested in thinking about them, however, if we 
had n't just then begun gliding down a hill which, from 
the top, looked as if it might go straight thiou^ to China. 
My toes felt as if th^ *d been done up in curl-papers for 
years. But there was a savage joy in the creepiness of it, 
and Apollo “chunk-chunked” sturdily down, in a nice, 
dq)endable way, toward a lonely village, which I felt sure 
was entirely populated by Eden Fhillpotts people. He, 
and the other authors who write about the moor, invari- 
ably make their leading characters have “primitive pas- 
sions,” so I thought perhaps the faces of the moor folk 
would be wilder and stranger, and have more meaning 
than other dvilized faces. But all those I saw looked just 
IQm everybody dse, and I was so disappointed! TTiey 
even dropped their '“h’s”; and once, when we stopped a 
moment at a place where Sir Lionel was n’t sure of the way, 
I asked a bc^ on a rou^ pony the names of some trees 
we had passed. “H’ash and green h’elm, miss,” sud he. 
It vsas a blow! 

Toward eleven, the sun had drunk up the cold mist, 
and the moor bodred in heat. We were in an emp^ 
world, save for a cottage now and then, oiul a Qydopean 
wall of stones loosefy piled one upon another. Yet this 
tvas the nuin road from Adiburton to Frincetown! 
Apollo g^ded along a desolate white way between creamy 
and silver grasses artistically intermingled, and burning. 
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golden gorsc, \rhicli caught the sun. The splendid, dig- 
nified loneliness of the moor was like the retreat chosen by 
a hermit god 1 There may be only twenty square miles of 
moor, but it feels like a hundred. 

Hexworthy and the Forest Inn, which we came to in a 
valley, were curiously Swiss, all but the ancient cross 
whidi made me think of Eden Fhillpotts’s “American 
Prisoner.** How con I say an“ ancient** cross, though, when 
the really old things on the moor began not only before 
Christ, but before lustoxy — the stone circles, the cairns 
and the cromlechs, the Idstvaen and the barrows! The 
hut circles, where a forgotten people used to live, are 
strewn in thousands over the moor, and cooking utensils 
* are sometimes dug up, even now; so tou see, ever^'thing 
is n*t discovered yet. The people had n*t any metal to 
work with, poor creatures, until the Bronze Age, and they 
dothed themsdves in sldns, which I suppose their dress- 
makers and tailors made when the sheep and cows that 
wore tliem first had been cut up and eaten. I wonder if 
^Is were pretty in those days, or men handsome, and if 
anyone cared ? But I suppose knowing the difference 
between ugliness and beauty is as old as Adam and Eve. 
If Eve hadn’t been pretty, Adam would n’t hove looked 
at her, but would have waited in the hope of something 
better. 

The first sight of Frincetown only intensified the londi- 
ness of the moor, somehow, partly because it loomed so 
gray and grim, partly, perhaps, because we knew it to be 
a prison town. The dark buildings looked as mudi a 
natural growth of the moor as those ruined temples on the 
horizon, which were tors. It was almost impossible to 
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believe that Plymouth was only fifteen miles away. And 
the sombreness and gloom of the mdancholy place 
increased instead of diminuhed as we drew neater to it, 
after leaving behind us the pleasant oasis of Tor Bridge 
and its little hotel that anglers and walkers love. 

The prison settlement was stuck like a Macik vice^pot 
in the midst of wide purity. Gloom hung over it in a poll, 
and stole the warmth bom the sunshine. TVliat a town 
to name after a Prince Regent! and what a town to have 
lunch in! Yet it was a singularly good lunch. 

We ate it in a hotel built of gray stone, with gray stone 
colonnades, which looked like an annex to the prison. 
There was meat pie, whidi one expected to find smoking 
hot, and it gave quite a shodc to find it not only cold, but 
iced. There was a big, cool dining-room, all mysterious, 
creeping diadows, and queer echoes when one dared to 
speak. And unless one did speak the silence sent a chiU 
through one’s body, but it was an interesting chill. Cer^ 
tainly the hotd was the strangest I ever saw; andthehotel 
dog wos like no other animal on land or sea. He appeared 
to be a mixture of brindled bull and Irish terrier, with long 
side-whiriEers on a bull-d<^ face. He was a nightmare, 
but he loved Devonshire cream and junket, and ate them 
as if he were a lamb. 

We stayed a long time in Princetown, and then started 
to go home I7 a different way. Out of a vast moorland 
tract we desemded to Dartmoor Bridge, the prettieBt oasis 
in the wild desert of moor which we had seen yet. But 
soon we were back in moorland again, with tors rising up 
to snatch at heaven with thdr dark daws. Each one 
seemed different from all the rest, just as people’s faces are 
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different in crowds. Some were like crests of waves, 
petrified as th^ were ready to break; but the weirdest of 
all were exactly like ruined forts of dwarfs. And presently 
the scenery changed again in a kaleidoscopic way. We 
came to lovdy Houndsgate, with a great, deep wonder- 
valley far bdow us, only to return to a region of tors and 
bracken, and to plunge down the most tremendous hill of 
all — a hill whidi was like Riding down the glassy side of 
an ocean wave. 

I had just exclaimed, **See, there *s a motor ahead of 
us!” when an extraordinary thing happened. The car 
going before us, very fast, suddenly ran to the side of 
the steep road, stopped, some people jumped out, and at 
the same instant a great flame spouted straight up toward 
the slgr. 

Not one of us said one word, except Emily, who 
squeaked, and cried, ”Oh, Liond! we diall all be killed 
and burned up!” 

Of course. Sir Liond did n*t answer. I would have 
^ven anything to be in Airs. Sentmr’s place, sitting beside 
him, so that I could see his face, and guess what he meant 
to do. But it was dedded and done in a few seconds. 
He took Apollo on a little farther, and then stopped as 
near the burning motor as he dared, so that there mig^t 
be no danger of our catching fire. Before we could have 
counted ”one, two,” he had sprung firom the car and was 
running toward the fiery diariol^ with Young Nick flying 
after him. Dick Burden got down, too, and sauntered in 
thdr wake, but he did n’t go very fast. 

It was so exdting and confusing that I scarcely under- 
stood at first what was happening, but Sir Lionel tore off 
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his coat as he xan, and flung it round the \roman from the 
other car. She had not been on fire trhen she jumped out; 
but the grass and bushes dose fay the road had already 
begun to blaze, and her dress had cau^t in the fiame. 
She was tall and b^, but Sir Liond lifted her up as if she *d 
been a duld, and, wrapped in his coat, hud her down at 
a little distance on the grass, where he rolled her over, and 
put out the fire. Then, when she was on her feet again, 
panting and sobbing a little, he and the other men began 
stamping out the flames playing among the low bodies, 
lest th^ spread along the moor. As for the car. Sir 
Liond stud afterward it was hopdess trying to save her, 
as there were gallons and gallons of petrol to bum (it 
was her brakes that had got on fixe, and ignited the rest), 
and no sand or anything of that sort to throw on. But 
wlule we were staring at the strange scene, the fiames died 
down, having drunk iqi all the petrd; and whether some 
part of the mechanism which hdd the red-hot brakes in 
place gave way suddenly, I don’t know. All I do know is, 
that the car quivered, moved forward, began running down 
the tremendous hill, faster and faster, until, with a wild 
bound, die disappeared from our sight over a predpice. 

By this time we were all out, except Emily, hunying 
down the hill, to talk to the people who had lost thdr car; 
but would you bdieve it, they hardly cared for their loss, 
nowthey were out of danger? It was a bride and groom, 
with thdr chauffeur, and they were Americans, staying 
at the Imparial, in Torquay. The bridegroom was 
dderly but humorous, and told-us he used to hate mofms 
audkqtttortdses for pets, because he fiked everything that 
moved dowly, all his ancestors having come firom Phila- 
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ddphia. But the girl he loved would n’t many him unless 
he promised to take her to England on an automobile trip. 
Now he hoped she had had enough, and would let him go 
back to tortoises again. 

He said he liad never enjoyed anything so much as seeing 
the car’s red-hot skeleton jump over the predpice, where it 
could not hurt anyone, but would just fall quietly to pieces 
on the rocks. 

The bride was great fun, too, and as she comes from 
St. Louis, it is not likely she will cultivate tortoises. TVhen 
we took them all three back to Torquay with us, squashed 
in anyhow, she talked about running over to Paris and 
buying a balloon or an aeroplane! We came by way of 
the Buckland Chase, as it is called — private properly; 
and an dfin glm of beauty, for mile after mile, with the 
Dart sin^ng bdow, and the Lover’s Leap so close that it 
seemed painfully realistic — especially after the adventure 
of the car whidi leaped into space. 

Sir Idond got his coat burnt, and Ins hands a little, too; 
but he would drive, though Young Nick might haTO done 
so as wdl os not. 

After all we shan’t get to Cornwall to-morrow! Sir 
Lionel says' it would be a crime to leave this part of the 
world without going up the Dart (the “ Rhine of England”) 
in a boat, and sedng the beautiful old Butter hlarket at 
Dartmouth. 

I shall send you postcards from there, if I have the 
chance, for it ’s very historic. It will be Cornwall the day 
after, but I shall have to wire my n^ address. 

V^th all the love of 

Yodb MooBLAin> PniNcxss. 
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F. S. You ought to have seen Emily and Mrs. Senter 
fiunng over Sir Uond when he burnt his hands 1 Hiehates 
being fussed over, and vras almost cross, until our eyes 
happened to meet, and then we both smiled. That 
seemed to make him good-natured agun. And he is 
wonderfully patient wHih hu nster, really. 
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MRS. SENTER TO HER SISTER, MRS. BURDEN, AT 
GLEN LACHLAN. N. B. 

TF/iite Hart Sotel, Launceston, Cornwall 

Aug. IfiOi 

MtDbabSib: It came off aU right. My things usually 
do, don’t they? With some women, it is only their lip- 
salve and face powder that come off. With me, it is plans. 
Luddly I inherited mamma’s g^ius for h^h diplomacy, 
while you, alas, only came in for her rheumatism. And 
by the way, how are your poor dear bones ? Not devilled, 
1 hope ? Do forgive the dieap wit. I am obliged to save 
my best things for Sir Lionel. He appreciates them highly, 
which is one comfort; but it is rather a strain living up to 
him (though I do think it will pay in the end), and in inter- 
course with my family I must be oUow'ed to rest my brain. 
When everytiung is settled, one way or the other, my 
features, also, shall have repose. To keep young, every 
woman ought to go into retirmnent for at least one month 
out of the twdve, a fortnight at a time, perhaps, and do 
nothing but eat and sleep, see nobody, talk to nobody, 
think of nothing, and e^edally not smile. If one followed 
that re^me religiously, with or without prayer and fasting, 
one need never have crow’s-feet. 

Of course, with you it is different. You have now 

SS4 
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dedded to live for Didc, and let your vraist measure look 
after itsdf ; but I have larger turns and feirer yeoia.tlian 
you, dearest. My concqition of sdf>re^eeting widotr- 
hood is to be as young as possible, as attractive as possible, 
as rich as posable, and eventually to read my title dear to 
(at least) a baronet, and have a castle in a good hunting 
county. There ore difficultira in my uprmrd vro.y, yet I 
fed strongly I dull overcome tiiem. Let my motto be, 
“The battle to the smart, and the situation to the pretty.” 
TVhy should n*t I triumph on both counts? The word, 
to be sure, is pretty, and is in the dtuation; but she 
doesn’t know her o\m advantages, and I’m not sure 
die vrould many Sr Liond if he asked her; which at 
present he apparently has no intention of doing, although 
he admires her more warmly tiun dther Didc or I think 
advisable in ‘a guardian. 

Since 1 wrote you last, just before starting on this motor 
matoh-making venture ours, there have been several 
new devdopments. I don’t know whether you are any 
deqier in Didc’s confidence, in this afimr, than I am ' 
(though I fancy not), but I scent a mystery. Dickreally 
has detective talent, dear Sis, and if I were you, I 
should n’t oppose Ids setting up as a sort of art nouvemi 
Sherlock Holmes. Whether he has found out about some 
school^l peccadillo of Miss Lethbridge’s, and is dangling 
it ovmr her h^, Damodes sword fosldon, I can’t tdl, 
because he won’t tdl; thou^ he looks offendvdy wise 
when I tease him, and I have tried in vain, on my own 
account, to discover. But certain it is that he is dther 
blackmailing her in a milk-and-WBter way, or hypnotiring 
her to ob^* his orders. 
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He hinted, you know, that he could get the girl to make 
Sir Liond invite us to join the motoring party; but I 
supposed then that she had a weakness of the heart where 
my dear nq)hew was concerned. Now, my opinion is that 
she dislikes, yet fears him. Not very complimentary to 
Dick, but he does n*t seem to mind, and is enj(^ng him- 
self immensdy in his own ddidously, imperlanently, perky 
way. Somdiow or other he has induced her to be more or 
less engaged to lum, a temporary arrangement, I under* 
stand, but pleasing to him and convenient to me. What 
Dick gets out of it, I don’t know, and don’t enquire; but 
I get out of it the satisfaction of "shdving” the girl as a 
possible rival. 

Sir Liond, who Qt’s usdess to spare your motherly 
vanity!) has no very warm appreciation of Didc’s qualities, 
is disgusted with lus ward for encouraging D.’s advances, 
and is indined to turn to me for sympathy. In that 
branch I am a great success, and altogether am getting 
on lilm a house afire. What if I do have to pump up an 
intelligent interest in politics in general, and affairs in 
the Ear East in particular? I am fortunatdy so con- 
stituted that fifteen minutes’ study of the Times, washed 
down 6arly tea (takm strong), mables me to discourse 
brilliantly on the deepest subjects during the day; and, 
thank goodness, virtue is rewarded in the evening with 
a little bridge. If I am ever Lady Fendiagon (sounds 
wdl, .doesn’t it?) it shall be all bridge and skittles, 
for me — and devil take politics, military sdence, 
history, the dassics, Herbert Spencer, Robert Brown- 
ing, Shakespeare, and all othor boring or out-of-date 
things and writers (if he has n’t already taken them) 
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on which I am now obliged to keep up a sort of 
Maxim-fire of conversation. 

As to Dick’s affairsj however, if the g^rl really is'the 
heiress we thought her, I shall be only too glad to use 
my infiuenee in every direction at once, to make the tem- 
porary arrangement a permanent one. But the worst 
of it is, I ’m not at all sure that she is any sort of an heiress. 

Sirldonel intirrmtcd to me the other night, when I was 
tactfully tickUng him with hints, that she has little 
except what he may choose to ^vc her. If that be true, I 
fear as Mrs. Dick her dot will not be large; but it strikes 
me 08 very probable that he was only trying to put me off — 
or rather, to put Didc off, if Dick were fortune-hunting. 
I don’t know whether to believe his version or not, there- 
fore; but I did get at one fact whidi may help us to find 
out for ourselves. Dear EUoline is a daughter of Frederic 
Lethbridge. It was rather a shock to hear this, for I 
have a vogue impression that there was once a scandal, 
qmte a ripe, juicy scandal, about a Frederic Lethbridge. 
Can it hove been tlus Fcederic Lethbridge, and if so, 
hod it anything to do with mon^ matters ? 

I haven’t mentioned my doubts to Didc, because 
he really is idiotically in love with the ^rl, and is 
capable of foolishness. I intend to let him go on os he is 
going for the present, os he con do himself no harm, and 
can do me a great deal of good, by keying his darling out 
of my way and Sir laond’s thouj^ts. But of course, he 
must n’t be allowed to nuxiy her if she has nothing of 
her own. Sir laond is rich, but not rich enou^ to 
make his ward rich enough for Dick, and keep plenty for 
his wife — when he gets one — if die be anything like me. 
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Your dear liosless, irho would by this time be my hos- 
tess if I were n’t otherwise engaged, knows everything 
and everybody. Not only that, she has done both for 
a considerable term of years. You remember the joke 
about her being tom between the desire not to exceed the 
age of forty-five and yet to boast a friendship with Lord 
Beaconsfield ? Wdl, she can have known Erederic 
Lethbridge, and all about him, without being a day over 
forty, as that is Sir Lionel’s age, and Mrs. Lethbridge 
was a distant relative of his. 

TeU Lady MacRae that. Say that the Frederic 
Lethbridge you ore inquiring about married a Miss de 
NesviUe, and that there is a daughter in existence, a girl 
of nineteen. If Lady Mac does n’t know anything, get 
her to ask her friends; but do hurry up for Didc’s sake, 
there’s a dear, othem'ise I shan’t be able to pull the 
strings as you would like me to; and already my sweet 
nerves are jangled, out of tune. Dear Lady Mac is so 
adorably frank, when she has something disagreeable to 
say, that you ’ll have no difficulty in ferreting out the 
tmth — if it ’s an}ihing nasty. For most reasons I hope 
it is n’t, as a rich girl would be a valuable bird in the 
hand for .Dick; and I am on the spot to see his affrurs 
as wdl as my own through, whatever happens. 

For my part, if Sir Lionel were n’t up to such a fatiguingly 
high levd of intdligence, I bdieve I could fall in love with 
hiTTi. He may be descended from King Arthur, but he 
looks more like Lanedot, and I fancy might make lorn 
rather niedy, once he let himself go. Although it ’s 
long since he did any soldiering, he shows that he vms a 
soldier, bom, not made. He has improved, if anything. 
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since we knew him in India, but I remember you used to 
be quite aftiud of having to talk to him then, and preferred 
Colond O’Ehgan, whom you thought jolly and good- 
natured, though somdiow, I never got on with him very 
wdl. I always had the feding he was trying to read me, 
and I do didike that sort of thing in a man. It ruins 
human intercourse, and takes away all natural desire to 
flirt. 

You ask me how I endure Emily Norton. Wdl, as I 
sit beside Sir Liond in the car, I don’t need to bother 
with her mi^ch in the daytime. She hates bridge, and 
thinks playing for monqr wrong in most circumstances, 
but considers it her duty to please her brother’s guests; 
and as she never wins, anyhow, it need n’t affect her con- 
sdence. I tdl her that I always give my winnings 
to charity, and did n’t think it necessary to add that, to 
my idea, diarity diould not only b^n at home, but end 
there, unless its resource were unlimited. The poor, 
dull thing has that kind of sdf-oonsdous rdi^on that 
sen^ her soul trotting every other minute to look in the 
glass, and see that it has n’t smudged itsdf. So trying! 
Once she asked me what I did for my soul? I longed 
to tell her I took cod-liver oil, or Somebody’s Emit Salt, 
but did n’t dare, on account of ^ Lionel. And she has 
such a conceited way of saying, when speaking of the 
future: “If the Lord spares me till next year, I will do 
so and so.’’ As if Hewere in inunediate need of her, but 
r might be induced to get on without her for a short time! 

One would know, by the way she screws up her hair, 
that she could never have fdt a temptation. But I shall 
not let mysdf be troubled much with her if I many Sir 
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Ldond. She can go back to her doctor and her curates, 
and be invited for Christmas to Graylees, vdiidli, by the 
way, I hope to inspect when we have finished this tour. 

I am looking quite lovely in my motoring things, and 
enjoying myself veiy much, on the whole. 

Devondiire I found too hot for this time of the year, 
but the scenery is pretty. I had no idea what a jolly 
little river the Dart is; and Dartmouth is rather quaint. 
For those who are keen on old things, I suppose the 
Butter Market would be interesting; but I can't really 
see why, because things happened in oertun places hun- 
dreds of years ago, one should stand and stare at walls 
or windows, or fireplaces. The things must have 
happened 'somewhere! Althou^ Charles the Second, 
for instance, may have been great fun to know, and 
one would have enjoyed fiirting with him, now that 
he *8 been dead and out of reach for ages, he *s of no 
importance to me. 

We left Torquay yesterday, land arriA'ed here in the 
evening, after a hilly but nice run, and lundiing at Ply- 
mouth. Of course, a lot of nonsense was talked about 
Sir Francis Drake. One almost forgets what the old boy 
did, ezc^t to play bowls or something; but I have a way 
of seeming to know things, for which I deserve more credit 
than anyone (save you) would guess. When they were 
not jabbering about him at lunch, it was abput the May- 
fiowar, which apparently sidled £rom Plymouth for the 
purpose of supplying Americans with ancestors. I never 
met any Americans yet, except the kind who boast of 
having begun as shoeblacim, whose great-great-grand- 
parents did n't cross in the Mayflowar, It must have been 
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a huge ship, or dse a lot of the ancestras iraiit in the 
steerage, or veie stewards or stowawap. 

There was a ferry, getting from Derondiire into Corn- 
wall, so of course we just missed a boat and had to wait 
half an hour. I was dying to go to sleep, but tiie others 
were as chirpy as possible, gabbling Combh legends. 
When I say tire “others,** I mean Sir laond and EUaline 
Lethbridge. I did n*t know any I^ends, but I mode up 
sereral on the spur of the moment, much more ecdting 
than thdrs, and that jdeased Sr laond, as he 
is a Comishman. Heavens, how I did take it out of 
myself admiring his native land when we *d got across 
that ferry! Said the scenery was quite different from 
that of Devonshire, at the first go off; and I *m not sure 
there ioersn*< differences. Tire road coming toward 
Launceston really was romantic; rock-walled part 
of the way, with a lot of pink and ydOow lichen; and 
again, fine open spaces with distant blue downs against 
a dry winch locdced, as I remarlmd to Sir laond, as if the 
gods had poured a Ubation of golden wine over it. Not 
bad, that, was it? I believe we passed an Arthurian battle* 
fidd, winch ruiturally interested him ittunensdy, therefore 
Aad to interest poor me! He seems to think there actually 
vm an Artiiur, and was quite pleased with me for sayiiig 
that all the Cornish names rd jdaces rang with romance 
like fairy bdls sounding from under the sea — perhaps from 
Atiantis. Anyhow, they *re a rdief after such Dewmahire 
horrors as Meavy and Hoo Mieavy, wludi axe like the 
fisping of balnes. Sir liond thoiqfht the “derivations** 
of such names an absorbing subject! But living in the 
East so long has made him quixotically patriotic. 
x6 
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Here and there 'we passed a whole villageful of white- 
washed cottages, with puzpli^-brown moss covering their 
roofs — rather picturesque; and some of the slate-roofed, 
stone houses axe nice in thdr way, too; I suppose dis- 
tinctively Cornish. Not that I core! I *m glad Graylees 
Castle is n*t in Cornwall, which is much too far from town. 

There were some nune-shaf ts about, to mar the scenery, 
toward the end of the journey, and tiie road surface was 
bad compared to what we *ve had. If tiie car were n’t 
a very good one, we should have suffered from the bumps. 
Ellahne Lethbridge, by the way, said something about 
Cornwall which puzzled me. Suddenly she e^oJaimed: 
*’Why, the atmosphere hme is like SpainI Everything 
swims in a sea of coloured lights!” I thought she’d 
qient all her life at sdiool in France, and I mentioned the 
impression, upon which she replied, with an ur of being 
taken aback: “I mean, from what I have heard of Spain.” 
Can die have had an escapade, I wonder? But that is 
Dick’s business, not mine — at present. 

There ’s a castie in Launceston, which has k^ us over 
to-day, as Sir Liond has been in these parts before, and 
can’t rest unless we see everything he admired in his youth. 
I widi hehad n’t seen so much, there ’d be less for us to do. 
I hate pottering about, seeing sights in the rain, and it 
has been trying to rain all day. It ’s wdl enough to say 
that the rain nuns alike on the just and the unjust, but 
that is not true, as some women’s hair curls naturally. 
EUaline’s docs, and mine doesn’t — eseqit the part I 
owe for at Truefitt’s. 

It *s an old hotd that we ’re in, quite pleased to show its 
age; and I have made rather a beast of mysdf with some 
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sort of CSomish pasty, \rliidi, it seems, is a local favourite, 
and spoils the peasants* teeth. CSomish cream is good, 
and, I understand from Sir Llond, was invented the 
]niocnidans. I suppose they drowned fhdr sorrows in it 
while working in the tin mines one always assodates with 
them. 

We go to Tintogd to-morrow, and do some other 
CSomish things, I don*t know what. But write to me at 
Bideford, as we shall be badk in Devonshire in afew days 
on our way — I fanc^ — toward Woles. I long to hear 
what you or Lady Mac may have up your deeves about 
the dear Ello]me*s papa. 

Ever your^offectionate 

Gwm. 


DidE sends his lov^ and wDl write. 
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MBS. SENTEB TO HER SISTEB, MBS. BURDEN 

King ArOvui^a CasUe, Tintagel 
Aug. ISUh 

Mt Dsab Sib: I *m aany I told you to imte to Bide- 
fold, as T7e *re stopping at tfau place several days, and I 
might have had your answer here. However, it’s too 
late now, as fay this time your letter is in the post, perhaps, 
and we may or may not lea^ to-monow. I think I can 
be pretty sure your wire to Didc means that you *d heard 
from me, and that the news for him is not favourable. 
If he guessed that I *d been questioning you about the 
digibility of his ^1, franldy I doubt if he *d have swallowed 
the bait of your tdegram. Even as it was he seemed 
restive, and did n’t yearn to be packed off to Scotland, 
even for a few days. However, he ’doonaonittedhimsdf by 
reading your message aloud, before he stopped to think; 
and whm Sir Liond and EDaline had learned that you 
were ill, and wanted him, tl^ would have been diodked 
if he ’d refused to go. I ounforted him by promising to 
sow strife between ward and guardian, as often and 
diligently as possible, until he can get back to look after 
lus own interests, and I shall do my best to keep the 
promise — not for Dick’s sake alone. 

He was off within an hour after the td^ram, a little 

su 
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sulky, but not too trairied, as he has the faith engendered 
by «q>erience in your recuperative poircis. I, naturally, 
\ratxy still less, as I hai« a due to the mystery of your 
attach which Didc does n*t possess. I quite b^eve that 
the time he reaches your side it will no longer be a bed- 
side^ but a sofoside; that you 11 be able to smile, hold 
DidE.*s hand, and rqilace Bcnger*s Food with slices of 
partridge and aps of champagne. By the way, this is the 
^orious Twdfth. It does seem odd and hnimpish not 
to be in Scotland, but motoring covers a multitude of 
sodal ans. Not a word has been said about birds. Our 
qiorting talk is of muffler^ pixuons, water-cooled brakes, 
and chainless drives. 

The l^dals have turned vp at tiiis hotd, more gor^ 
geous and more bored than ever, but they have taken a 
fanqy to Ellalme Lethbridge, and I am pla;;^ng it for bQ 
. it *s worth. It comes in handy at the moment, and I 
have no consdentious scruples against using milUonaires 
for pawns. They have an imposably luxurious motw- 
car. Sir laond thinks it vulgar, but they are pleased witii 
it, as it *8 still a new toy. I have been ™»king a nice little 
plan for them, which concerns EQaline. None of thtan 
know it yet, but they will soon, and if it had been invented 
to please Didc (which it wasn’t entirdy) it couldn’t 
suit him better. You may tdl him that, if any chance 
he ’s with you still when you get tius. 

My irund is busy worldng the plan out, so tiiat there nuqr 

be no Htoh, but a few unoccujned comers of my brdn axe 
wondering what you have ditKXwered about Mias Letii- 
bridge’s proqiects and antecedents; how, if both are very 
undedtabl^ you intend to persuade Dick to let her drop. 
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If I Trare you I would n’t waste aiguments. Retain him a 
few days if you can, though I fear the only way to do so is 
to have a fit. I bdieve that cw be arranged by eating 
soap and frothing at the mouth, whidi produces a striking 
effect, and, though slightly disagreeable, is n’t dangerous. 
But seriously, if he refuses to hear reason, don’t worry. 
I am on the ^ot to snatch him at the last moment from 
the mouth of the lionness, provided she opens it inde 
enough to swallow him. 

Your ever useful and affectionate sister, 

Gwxar. 

F. S. The T^dals have got a coumn of George’s witii 
them, a budding millionaire from Eton, who has fallen in 
love at sng^t with the Lethbridge. But even Dicik can’t 
be jealous of childhood, and it may be hdpful. 

Taking everything together, I am enjoying mysdf here, 
though I ’m impatient to get your letter. Cornwall agrees 
with Sir I^ond’s disposition, and he is bang ddightful to 
everyone. I think while he is in the right mood I shall 
repeat to him what a sad &ilore my marriage was, and 
.'how little I really care for giue^; *’Sodety my lover, 
solitude my husbuid,” sort of tlung. Hie is the kind of 
rnim to like that, and the sweet, soft air of Cornwall is 
condudve to credulity. 
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AIIDBIE BBENDON TO HER MOTHER 


King Casffe, Tinbigd 

Augtui 19ih 


Most Dsabans Sovran Last: I call you that because 
I*ve just been reading Sir Thomas MB]oiy*s ‘‘Le Morte 
d’Arthur’* Gs tibat Old B!rench spdling?), and because the 
style of address seems suitable to King Arthur's Castle — 
-which isn't really his castle^ yon knour, but an hotel. 
I though it \nis the castle, though, when I first saw it 
standing up gray and massive on an imposing hill. 1 
supposed it had been restored, and was rather disap- 
pointed to find it an hotd — though it 's very jolly to live 
in, with aU the latest feudal improvements and fittings, 
and King Arthur^s Round Table in the enormous entrance- 


halL 

Sir liond would n't let lifo. Senter laug^ at me for 
ftTiiiiTcing it the real castle^ but said it was a natural mistolce 
for a £^1 who had q)eat aU ha life in a French school — 
and how should I know the difference? I mu grateful 
to him, for thou^I love to lutve some people laug^ at me 
she is n't one of those people. She laug^ in that sni^ 
way cats have. 

The real casQel can see from my own feudal, castdlated 
balcony. It is beautifully mined; but you can go into it. 


SN7 
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and I have been. Only I irant to tdl you about other 
things first. 

In my short note firom Launceston, did I mention the 
old Norman house which bdongs to cousins of Sir Lionel's ? 
He used to visit there, and poke about in the castle, 
whidx was Godwin's and Harold's before the Conquest. 
But the nicest couans ore dead and the rest axe away, so 
we could only see the outside of the house. However, we 
went to call at on andent stone cottage of the colour of 
petrified wallflowers, to see a servant who took care of Sir 
Liond when he was a child. A wonderful old wiq> of a 
thing, with the r^utation of being a witch, which wins her 
great respect; and she used quaint Cornish words that 
have come down from generation to generation, ever since 
the early Cdts, without dion^ng. When Sir Lionel 
sympatlused with her about her husband's death, die 
said it was a grief, but he 'd been a sad invalid, and a 
"good bit in the way of the oven " for several years. 

On the way to Tintagd from Launceston we passed 
Slaughter Bridge, one of the many places where l^end 
says Sang Arthur fought his lost battle. So that was a 
good entrance to Artinizian country, wasn't it? Our 
road cut huge, rolUng downs in two, and they surged up 
on dther dde, so it was rather like the passage through 
the Red Sea. And under a sky that hung over us like on 
illimitable bluebdl, we saw our first Cornish moun- 
tains, Rou^ Tor and Brown YTilly. Names of that sort 
iwftTrft you fed at home with mountains at once, os if you 'd 
known them all your life, and might lead them about with 
a siring. But they axe only corruptions of old Cdtic 
tinTTieii that nobody could possibly pronounce; and nearly 
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eraythiiig seems moK or less Cdtic in Coin\rall, eqtedally 
eyes. Tliqr axe beautiful gray-blue, iritih their block 
lashes as long on die lower as on the upper lid, and look 
as if they had been **rubbed in with a dirty finger.*' Now 
1 see that Sr Liond's eyes axe Celtic. I didn’t know quite 
how to account for them at first. He has a temper, I 
think, and could be severe; but he says the Cornish pecqile 
are so good-hearted that if you adc diem the way any- 
wheK, they tdl you the one th^ think you would preto 
to take, whether it *a xeally rig^t or not. But I ^ glad 
he is not so easy going as that. 

It was emting to whed into a litde road like a lan^ 
marked "Tintagd"! I fdt my copy of "LeMorte 
d'Arthur” turning in my hand, lite a waterdiviner's rod. 
We.todc the lane to avoid a tremendous hill, because 
hiUs pve Mrs. Norton the "creeps** in her fast and back 
hair, and die never recovers until die has had tea. But it 
was a diMniing lane, with views by and by of wide, puiple 
moorland, sunset-red with new heather; and the dty had 
turned from Uuebdl azure to gieen and rose, in a wonder- 
ful, chamdeon way, which it seems that the d^ has in 
Cmnwall. I suppose it was a Cddc habiti All about 
us Inllowed a profodon of wild beauty; and though for a 
long time there was nothing alive in ezoqit a fiock 
of bright pi^ sheqp, my stage-managing hney called up 
Imiglifai of tite round table, "{oiddiig'* o'er the downs on 
their pamqilied- steeds to the rescue of fair, distressed 
damsds. And the bright mixiors which the fieeting rain 
had dropped along the road were the kni^ts* polished 
diidds, laid down to save the ladies bom wetting tiie 
pdnts of theb jewdled slippers. 
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Tliea came my first sight of the Cornish sea, deep 
hyacinth, \nth golden sails scattered upon it, and Arthur’s 
difiPs rising dork 6ut of its satin sheen. Beyond, in the 
background, gray houses and cottages grouped together, 
the stone and slates worn shiny with age, like very old 
marble, so that they reflected glints of colour from the rose 
and violet dcy. 

By the time I was dressed for dinner it was sunset, 
and I went to sit on the terrace and watch the splendid 
doud pageant. I seemed to be the only one of our party 
who had come down yet, though, to tdl the whole, whole 
truth, I Had had a sneaking idea Sir Liond would perhaps 
be strolling about with a cigarette, looking nice and 
slim, and young, and soldidly in his dinner jadeet. He 
is nicer to look at in that than in almost any^ng dse, I 
think, as most Englishmen are. 

He wasn’t there, however, so I had to admire his 
Cornish sunset without him. And I hod such fine thoughts 
about it, too! — at least th^ seemed fine to me; and if I 
were n’t quite a congenial friend of my own it would hare 
seemed a waste of good material to lavish them on myself 
alone. 

I saw through the open door of the sunset, into Arthur’s 
kingdom, where he still rules, you know, and is lord of all. 
The whole west was a £idd-of-the-Cloth-of-Gold, and 
across the blaze of golden glory rode dark diapes of doud, 
purple and crimson, violet and black. They were Arthur’s 
knights tilting in tournament, while the Queen of Beauty 
and her attendant ladies looked on. Now and then, os 
I watched, a knight fdl, and a horse tore away riderless, 
his gold-’broidered trappings floating on the wind. TPhen 
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iliis happened, out of the illumined sea would writhe a 
glittering dragon, or scaly heraldic beast, to prance or fly 
along riie horizon after the Tonishing duugcr of tiie fallen 
knight. Sometimes the rushing steed would swim to a 
faiiy island or riren-roc^ that floated silver-pale on the 
sluning water, or jutted dark out of a creamy line of 
brealmrs; and though I knew that the knights and ladies 
and wondrous animals wore but inhabitants of Sunset 
Kingdom, limited, and that the glimmering islands and 
jagged rodcs would dissolve by and by into doud-wreaths, 
th^ all looked os real as the long tongue of land beyond 
wludi North Devon crouched hiding. And the colour 
flamed so fleredy in the sky that I was half afraid the sun 
must be on Are. 

As I sat there watdung the lost of tiie knights ride away, 
three people come out of the hold and stood on the terrace. 
I just gave riiem one glance, and went back to the sunset, 
but somdiow I got the fe^g that thqr were looking at me^ 
and talking about me. 

■Presently th^ began to walk up and down, and as th^ 
passed in front of my seat, they turned an interested gaze 
upon me. All I had known about them until then was 
that they were a trio: a man, a woman, and a boy, with 
conventional backs; but as th^ turned, I recognized the 
man and the woman. 

You would never guess who th^ were, so I ’ll tdl you. 
Do you remember the people for whom you talked Italian 
at Venice four years and a half ago, the day we arrived, 
and there was a strike and no porters to cany anybody’s 
luggage? Well, here they were at Thitagdl Iwasperfectly 
certain of this in an instant, and I realized why were 
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so interested in me. Th^ thou^t thej had seen me 
before, but perhaps were not sure. 

Anyway, they walked on, and only the boy looked back. 
He was dressed in Eton clothes, and was exactly like all 
other boys, except that he hod mischievous eyes and a 
bored mouth — almost as dangerous a combination in a 
boy, I should think, as a box of matches and a boird of 
gunpowder. 

I thought that he was probably their son, and that, 
as he had nothing better to do, he was wondering 
about me. I would have given a lot to know what 
they were sajdng, and whether Venice was in thdr 
minds or not, but I could do notlung except hope they 
might not place me mentally. I wouldn’t get up and 
go in, because that would have been too cowardly; and 
besides, if they were sta^g in the hotel, I should 
certainly run up agaiust them afterward. 

I had just decided to face it out, and had put on a for- 
bidding ei^ression, when along come Sir Lionel, so I had 
to take off the expression and fold it away for future 
emergencies. He was smoking one of those cigarettes 
which go so wdl with sunsets, and he had seen the Emg 
Arthur sl^-toumament from the other side of the house. 
He said he had not supposed I should be down so soon, 
but was hoping that I had n’t missed the show, wherever 
I was. He threw away his cigarette — whidi is one of his 
old-fashioned tridrs if he sees a woman, never even wait- 
ing to know if she nunds — and asked if he m^ht sit on 
the seat by me. That was old-fadiioned, too, was n’t it ? 
The Dick Burdens of the world plump themsdves down 
by girls without worxyi^ to get permission. Th^ think 
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female tilings Trill be too flattered for \rotds, bj a con> 
deseending male desire to be near tiiem. 

I told yon boir nice Sir Liond looks in evening dothes, 
didn't I? Yon*ve no idea vhat a perfect shape his 
head is; and a large lake of white diirt under a little black 
silk bow is paiticnlorly becoming to a dean-shaven man 
with a very tanned ddn — thong^ I don't know why. 
One would think it m^t have the opposite effect. And 
Sir Uond does lie his necktie so niedy, with a kind of 
cardess prednon which comes right of itsdf, like every- 
thing he does. (You will think all this is silly, and it 
is; but I keqi notidng things about him, and liking them, 
so I tdl you, because I may have prejudiced you against 
him at firsts as EUaline pr^diced me.) 

We were bq;iniung to have a good talk about Cornwall, 
and quaint Gonudi ways and superstitionB, when out of 
the house came Mn. Senter. The Vehice people had 
just passed again, and were near the hotd door as she 
appeared. 

“Wlqr, Sallie and Geotgel” she eacdaimed. 

And "Why, Gwenl” the Venice lady answered. 

They diode hands, the boy and all, and though Sir 
Liond did n't pay much attention to what was going on, 
I could nt keqi up our conversation. "Suppose th^ tdl 
Mrs. Senter they met me in Venioel'* I said to mys^. 
"Whatshoaido?'’ 

Out of one comer of my qye I saw that they did speak of 
me, and she threw a quick, eager gjlanoe in my direction. 
A minute or two later th^ all strolled on together, until 
th^ had come in f^t of our seat. There Mrs. Senter 
paused, and said, "Sir Liond, these are my friends, Mr. 
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and Mrs. T^ndnl, of whom I tliink I must have spoken to 
you, and this is tlicir cousin, 3!dr. Tom Tyndal. Tlicy arc 
touring in tlicir motor, and arrived here this afternoon, a 
little before us. Quite a coincidence, isn't it?’* And 
then, as if on second thoughts, she added me to the 
introduction. 

“Quite a coincidence,’* indeed! It never rains, but it 
pours coincidences, on any head that is developing a 
criminal record. 

The T^vidals paid Sir Lionel compliments, and seemed 
to be delighted to meet him, ciidcntly regarding him as a 
gieat edebrity, which, I suppose, he really is. Then, 
when flicy had made him sufficiently uncomfortable 
(compliments arc to him what a sudden plague of locusts 
would be to most men), they turned to me. 

“Surely we have met before, hllss LcUibridgc?’* 
remarked Mrs. I^mdal. And you ought to have seen 
how Airs. Senter’s features sharpened, os she waited for 
me to stammer or blush. 

As far as the blush was concerned, she had her 
moneys worUi; and I only didn’t stammer because I 
was obliged to stop and think before replying. I 
almost worshipped Sir Lionel when he answered for 
me, in a quidc, positive way he has, which there seems 
no gainsa^ng. I suppose men who live in the East 
cultivate that, as it keeps natives from arguing and 
answering back. 

“Impossible,” said he, “unless it was at Versailles, 
where my ward has been at sdiool since she was a veiy 
small child, with no hoUdays except at St. Cloud.” 

“Might n’t it have been at Paris ?” obli^ngly suggestdl 
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Mis. Senter, deteimmed I Bhould n't be let off, if oon- 
Tiction of any sort were possible. 

“No, I don't think it was at Paris," murmured Mrs. 
T^mdal, xeflectivdy, eyring me in the sunset lig^t, which 
was turning to pore amethyst. “Now, where could it 
hove been? I seem to associate your face with — with 
Italy.” 

Oh, my goodness! She wu getting “ warm " in our 
game of “hide the handkerchief." 

“She has never been to Italy," sud Sir Liond, ban- 
ning to look rather cross, as if Mm. l^dal were facing 
liberties vrith his belongings — of whidb, you see, he 
fhinlng inw one. 

“Not even — Venice?” she persisted. “Oh, yes, 
VuA is it! Now I know where I seem to have seen you — 
at Venice. Youremember, don'tyou, George?" 

By this time sparks had lifted up m Sir liond's eyes, 
as if he were a Turk, and one of the ladies of his hurwn 
were unjustly suspected. 

“It is impossible for Mr. lyodal to remember what 
did n't happen,” he said, dropping a lump of ice into his 
voice. “You saw someone who looked like her in Venice, 
perhaps, but not my ward." 

I was ahnost aony for the poor T^yndals, who meant 
no harm, though thi^ had the air of bring so fright- 
fully rich and prosperous timt it seemed ridiculous to 
pity them. 

“Of course, it could only have been a resemblance," 
said Mr. Tpdal, with that snubby glare at Mrs. T^ndal 
which husbands and wives lKq» to each other. 

“It must have been," riie reloaded, taking up her 
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cue; for naturally they did n*t \7ant to b^n their acquain- 
tance TtriHi a distinguished person by offending him. 

These signs of dodlily caused Sir Lionel to relent and 
come do\m off his high horse. Whenever he has been at 
all haughty or impatient “mth his sister (whose denseness 
would sometimes tiy a saint) he is soiiy in a minute, and 
tries to be extra nice. It was the same now in the case of 
the poor T^dals, whose Etoman cousin had all the time 
been goring up at him udth awed adoration, as of a hero 
on a pedestal; and suddenly a quaint ffioug^t struck me. 
I remembered about the Bengalese Sir Lionel was sup- 
posed to have executed iar some offence or other, and 1 
could see him being sony immediatdy afterward, tearing 
around trying to stidc their heads on again, and saying 
pleasant words. 

Wdl, he stude the l^dals* heads on very kindty, so 
that they almost forgot &cy *d ever been slashed off; and 
when ]!l^. Norton came out, winch she did in a few min- 
utes, looking as if she ’d washed the dust off her face with 
kitchen soap, we all strolled up and down together, till it 
was time for dinner. 

Mrs. T^idal walked with me, but not a word did she 
say about Venice. That sul^ect was to be tabooed, but 
I ’m far from sure she was convinced of her mistake, and 
riie could n*t overcome her intenseonterest in my features. 
Bbwever, riie serans good-natured, as if evea to please Mrs. 
Senter she would n’t care to do me a bad turn. Only, 1 
don’t thinTc people do things from motives as a rule, do you ? 
Th^ just suddenly find they want to do them, and presto, 
the ore donel That ’s why the world *s so exciting. 

We non-committaHy of cabbages and kings 
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and automobiles; and I recalled tradng pncu-tiacics 
like niusire bgbts and sbadonrs before us on the damp road, 
as VC spun into Tintagel. No doubt were the pncus 

of the li^ndals. 

Their table vos next ours in the dining room, so dose 
that motoi>'diat vos tossed bock and forth, and it 
appeared that hir. l^dal tras as proud of his car as a cat 
of its mouse. ISklrs. l^dal's mice are her jevds, and she 
has droves of them, vhich she displayed at dinner. After* 
vard she did lace>\roik, vluch made her rings gleam 
beautifully, and she said she £d n't particulorly like doing 
it, but it vas something to "kill time." Hovr awful! 
But I suppose frightfully ridi people are like that. 
They sometimes get fatty degeneration of the soul. 

Wdl, nothing more happened that evening, except that 
the T^dal boy and I made great UendB —quite a nice 
bc^, pining for some mischief that idle hands might do; 
and his cousins said that, os we were going to stop 
several days at l&togd, "makmg it a centre," thqr 
would stop, too. Sir Liond did n't appear overjoyed at the 
dedrion, but Mrs. Senter seemed glad. Sheandherrislcr, 
Mrs. Burden, have known the l^dols for years, and are 
by way of bring friends, yet die works off her little fire- 
work q)igcams against them when thrir backs ore turned, 
as she does on everybody. According to her, their prinri- 
pal charm for soriely in London is thrir cook; and ehe 
says the art treasures in their house are all illegitimate; 
near-Gobefin, not-qmte-Bapharis, and so on She malms 
Sir Idonri smile; but I wonder if riie'd adopt this 
cheap method if he 'd ever mentioned to her (as he has to 
me) that of all meannesses he deqiises didoyalty ? - 
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The T^idal boy irent up to bed before the rest of us, 
and when Sir Liond and Mrs. Norton had been forced to 
play bridge with Mrs. Senter and Mr. T^dal, I slipped 
away, too. 

We *d lived in the hotd sudx a short lime, and it *s so 
big, that I counted on recognizing my room by the boots 
which I put outside the door when I went down to sun- 
set and dinner. Of course, I *d forgotten my number, as 
I always do. I would n*t consider mysdf a normal 
if I did n*t. 

There were the boots, not taken away yet — looking 
abject, as boots do in such situations — but I was pleased 
to see that thqr compared favourably in size with tiie gray 
alligator-skin and patent leather eccentridties of Mrs. 
Senter, rqiodng on an adjacent doormat. With this 
Mvolous reflection in my mind, it did n’t occur to me, as 
I turned the handle of the door marked by my brown 
footgear, that the room now appeared fartiier to the left, 
along the passage, than I bad tiie impresdon of its bring. 

I opened the door, which was not locked, walked in, felt 
about for the dectric light, switched it on, and had 
sauntered over to a table in the centre of the room before 
I noticed anything strange. Then, to my startled vision 
appeared unfamiliar brudies and combs on a diest of 
drawers; beautiful, but manly looking silver-backed ones; 
and along the wall was a row of flat tweed l^s, 'on 
stretdiers. 

For an instant I stood still, bewildered, as if I *d walked 
into a dream, beguiled by a false due of boots; and during 
my few seconds of temporaxy aberration my dazed eyes ' 
upon a book whidi lay on the table. It was Sir 
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Lionel's "Mortc d' Ariiiur ” (second Tolumc; he 's lent me 
the first), nnd in it for a markes' \nis a glove 0 / mine. I 'd 
lost it at Torquay, after tra hod dur dear, good talk, and 
he knew I was looking for it, all about the sitting room 
we had at the hold there, yet he never said a word. 

Oh, dear little Ercnch mother, you can't think what an 
odd feding it gave me to see he hod kept my glove, and 
had put it in his bookl Yes, I believe you can think, too, 
because probably you 've fdt just like that yoursdf when 
you were a g^rl, only you never thought it eonvenaUe to 
describe your sjmptoms for your daughter's benefit. I 
know it was perfectly schoolgirlish of me, and 1 ought to 
have outgrown such sentimenbilily with my teens; but if 
you could see Sir Liond, and understand the sort of man 
he is, you would n't think me so outrageous. That he — he, 
of all men — diould care to keep anything whidi would 
renund lum of on indgnificant diild 1^ me! I 'm afraid 
there came a priddy feding in my cydids, and I had the 
most idiotic desire to kiss the book, which I knew would 
have a nice smdl of his dgorettes, because my borzowed 
volume has. Of coarse, I would n't have done it for any- 
thing, though, so don't think I 'm worse than I am. And 
really, really, I don’t bdievc I *m exactly in love. I hope 
I 'm not so foolish. It 's just a kind of infatuated £u- 
dnation of a moth — not for a candle, but for a great, 
brilliant motw lamp. I 've seen them at night dashin g 
themsdves against the gloss of our Bleriots once or twice 
when we 've been out lat^ md I know how hqpdessly 
they smash tiidr soft, sQly wings. I should have been 
like them if I 'd kissed the book; but instead, aftdr that 
one look which told me the glove really was my glov^ I 
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bounced out of the room, snatching my boots up as I 
dashed across the tlureshold. 

Bump! as I did so I almost telescoped with Sir Lionel 
who had retrieved his boots, probably from my doormat. 
And at the same moment came a bo^sh ydp from some> 
where, followed by the smart slap of a door shutting. I 
wished it had been a smart riap of my hand on the l^dal 
boy’s car, for of course the boot-changing was that little 
fiend’s work, I guessed in a second. 

So did Sir Lionel, and we both laughed — at oursdves, 
at each other, and cveiything. It seems that the Youthful 
Horror had changed every piur of boots along the corridor, 
and made the most weird combinations. I don’t suppose 
Sir Lionel thought about the glove in the book, anyway 
at the time, and luridly thoc was nothing tell-tale in my 
room, in case he strayed in, except your photograph in the 
silver frame you gave me on my lost birthday. And of 
course he could make nothing of that. 

He had got out of playing bridge, because when Mrs. 
I^dal saw he was n’t ke^, she offered to take a hand, 
and he said he did want to write to a man in Bengal, 
his best friend. 

We talked to earii other only a few minutes, after the 
boot-puzzle had been put i%ht; but would you believe it, 
up came hlrs. Senter, while Sir Liond and I were bidding 
each other good night in front of my door? She looked as 
stiff and wiriced as a frozen snake for an instant; then she 
smiled too sweetly, and said she *d come for her Spanish 
lacemantilla. But I almost know she had fancied that Sir 
Liond might have made an accuse to get a word withme, 
and had fiown up to find out for heisdf . 
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You can imagine, dear, that I did n’t feel much like 
going to bed when I ’d finished saying good-night, and shut 
my door upon the world. It seemed to me that this birth- 
place of Sir Lionel’s ancestor. King Arthur Pendragon, was 
too romantic and wonderful to go tamely to sleep in. And 
what was my covered balcony for, if not to dream dreams 
and think thoughts, by moonlight? 

So I switched off the electricity in my' room, and went out 
to find tliat the moon (which is big and grand now) had 
come out, too, tearing apart a great blade doud in order to 
look down on Arthur-land, and sec if she had any' adorers. 
Anyway, she must have seen me, for she turned the night 
into silver dawn, so dear and bright that she could n’t have 
missed me if she tried. 

I did wish for y'ou to be with me then, and I ’m ashamed 
to confess I would n’t have minded Sir Lionel as a compan- 
ion, because Tintagel seems so much more his than mine. 

Never did I hear the sea talk poetry and legend as it 
does round those dark rocks of old “Dundagd.’” I 
thought as I leaned out from my balcony, a lonely, 
unappreciated Juliet — tliat the sound was like the chant- 
ing voice of an ancient bard, telling stories of the golden 
days to himself or to all who might care to listen. I 
fancied I could hear the words: 

They found a naked child upon the sands 
Of dork Dundagd by the Cotnish sea. 

I could see tbe ruined castle, on its twin cliffs, below 
the hotd-castle cliff and between me and the sea; and 
the very meagreness of what remains seemed to increase 
the interest and mystery by stimulating the imagination, 
forcing it to create its own pictures. I "reconstructed” 
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the castle, building it of the same stone they use now at 
Tintogel, and have used for the last thousand years or so: 
a dark stone, singularly ricli with colour — pansy and 
wallflower colour, with splashes of green flung on to dead 
gray, like bright autumn leaves stirred into a heap of other 
leaves dim and dead. And the mortar for my masonry 
was the moonlight whidh flooded the sea and those wide 
downs whose divisions into fields turned them into enor* 
mous maps. 

I worked myself up into such a romantic mood that I 
almost cried in the joy and pain of living, and ejqpected to 
look back upon myself with thcr “utmost spurn” when I 
should come back to real life after a good sle^ in the 
morning. But 1 did n% — perhaps because, instead of 
encouraging the good sleep, I lay and listened to the wild 
song of the Cornish wind. 

I waked early, feeling exactly tlie same, if not more 
so, and could hardly wait to get down into the ruins of the 
old castle. I splashed about in a cold bath, dressed as 
quickly as a well-groomed ^1 can, and then — I com- 
mitted what might seem an indiscreet act if the last of the 
Pendragons and I did not stand toward eadli other in the 
place of guardian and vnud, “Nothing is, but thinking 
makes it so.” Aind Sir Liond certainly does think we *re 
in those positions ; therefore it was all right for me to knock 
at his door, and ask through the k^hole if he would 
very, very much mind taldng me to the castle P 

He was dressed, and opened the door instantly. It 
was the one thing he would have liked to propose, said 
he, only he had been ofrud of disturbing me so early. 
Was n’t that kind of him ? I remembered the glove, and 
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the thought of it mis more delidous than a hreekfast of 
Comish cream and honey; althou^, of course, Inrkmg 
in the background of my mind was the horrid idea that 
he might hove accidentally picked the thing up to use as 
a hookmark. And another idea, gloomier even, thou^ 
not so horrid, was that, even if heiloes like me wdl enough 
to keep thmgs of mine^ he must soon grow to hate me 
when he knows who I am. 

Hie suggested cofiee, but I would n*t have it, because I 
was afraid Mrs. Senter might appear and want to go to 
the castle too. I had vinons of her, hearing our voices 
in the corridor, and dashing out of bed to fling on her 
dotbes; but even if die did overhear the whole conversa- 
tion, I don't think die 'sthekind who looks her best before 
breakfast if she has dressed in a hurry; and anyway, we 
were spaxed the apparition. 

It was a fine scramble getling to the mins, and when Sir 
Liond had opened a door (wiQi a key you get from a 
cottage dose by the sea) it was quite as S he were my host; 
entertaining me in his ancestral home. I told him that 
it fdt twice as interesting to be there with a true Fendragon, 
than with a mere Lang or anybody like that^ and he seemed 
pleased. 

"I hope I am a 'true* Fendragon," he said, rather 
thou^tfiilly. "One must try to be — always." He 
looked atme very, very kmdly, as if he would have liked J» 
say someQimg more; but he £d n't spea^ and tamed away 
his eyes to look far over the sea. It was only fm a littte 
while, though, that he was absent-minded. Stting there 
on the rou^ wind-blown grass whidi is the floesr of the 
castle now,he told me things about the jflace and its lustoiy. 
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How DundogdL meant the **Safe Castle/* and how the 
** Arthurian bdievers** say it was built by the Britons in 
earliest Roman days; how David Bruce of Wales was 
entertained by the Earl of Cornwall on the very spot where 
we were sitting, and how the great hall, once famous, was 
destroyed as long ago as when Chaucer was a baby. And 
os he talked, the rising wind wailed and sobbed like old, old 
witches crying over the evil fallen on Arthur and his castle. 
Such an old, wise-sounding wind it was, old enou^ to have 
been blovring when Arthur was a baby, drowning the lulla- 
bies sung his mother Igema, “that greatest beauty 
in Britain.** 

We forgot breakfast, and stopped in the ruins a long 
timft, until suddenly we both realized that we were 
desperatdy hungry. But instead of going up to our own 
hotd, we walked into the quaint village (whose real name 
is Trevena, though nobody calls it that) and had something 
to eat at a hotel where Sir Zaonri used to stop occasionally 
when he was a boy. Afterward, we went to see the village 
schoolmaster, whom he knew; suchaniceman, whopiunts 
pictures as well as teaches the (diildren — and I fdt guilty 
at bring introduced as Sir Lionri’s **ward.** I think my 
conscience is Uke a bruised peach, pinched by many 
fingers to see if it *s ripe, I have that guilty feding so often ! 
When we spoke of the schoolmaster’s v^atility, he 
laughed and said it was “nothing to his predecessor’s,’’ 
who used to cut the children’s hair, clip horses, measure 
land, act as parish derk as wdl as teadier, pull teeth, and 
beat such tcansgressors as had to be punidied in a way 
Ipsh agwrnia than prison. Does n’t that take one back to 
long ago ? But so does everything in Tintagd — and all 
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over Conxvnillf ^ lioad says. Tbiqr lutve such nice old- 
fashioned “words here! Is n*t “jin^” good ? It *s some 
kind of a conr^imce, exactly &e opposite of a motop-car, 
I fanqy, from the description. And I like the word "huer/* 
too. It means a man who gives the hue and my when the 
pilchaxds are coming in, and all the fishermen must ran 
to the sea. 

I riiould like to know eveiything about Cornwall, from 
the smugglers, and the famous wrestlers, to the witches — 
the last of whom lives near Boscasfie still. But the little 
that travdlers in motors can learn about fJaces steq)ed in 
history, is like tc^ng to know all about a beautiful great 
tree ly one leaf of fl^ng gold which falls into the auto- 
mobile as it sweqrs by, along the road. Still, tiie little one 
does learn is unforgettably impressed upon the mind in a 
different way from the mere learning. And I suppose few 
people know eveiything about every placy even in their 
owncountries. lIth^did,I^suTethey *dbepn^and 
no one would want to know tftem/ 

'Wam we got back to our hotel castle on the diff, the 
I^yndals* motor was at the door, a huge, gorgeous chariot, 
and nothing would do but we must "try the car.** Mrs. 
Senter had promised to go, and was putting on her hat. 

The l*yndals are diflhnilt peryle to rerist, because if you 
try to make excuses they jmi you down in one way or 
another, so that you must miher do what thy 'want or hurt 
thdrfedings; and though Sir liond is supposed to have 
been so strict in Bengal, he iaqniteBQfb -hear tBd in England. 
I think he hates gdng about in motors that are n’t his, 
because he enjoys bdng the man at the hnlm, which is 
perhaps characteristic of lum; however, &e l^yndals 
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swq>t all of us, except Mrs. Norton, away to Delabole to 
see the slate quarries, and to have the adventure of sliding 
down a fearfully steep inchne in a tiny trolley-car — if 
that *8 the right word for it. I half ^ected Charon to 
meet me with his ferry-boat at the bottom. It would n’t 
have seemed much stranger than other things in 
Cornwall. 

All that happened yesterday. To-day we have been to 
Trebarwith Strand and Fort Isaac, and have walked to the 
londiest church I ever saw, inth the gravestones in tiie 
burying ground propped ly buttresses, tiiat the wind 
may n’t throw them down. It is Tintagd church, though 
it ’s a good long way from the village, and the vicarage is 
of the fourteentii century. 

Oh, and I heard a splendid legend about the ruined 
castle from the vicar, who is its warden! It seems, when 
it was built by the old princes of West Wales— -very 
beautiful as well as strong, with walls ’’painted of many 
colours,” it was placed under a powerful spdl by Merlin, 
that it nught become invisible twice in every year. How 
I should like to be at Tintagel at the ri^t time, and see if 
the ruins would disappear from before my yes. I bdieve 
thy would; and the enchantment would take the form of 
a sea mist. 

To-morrow we are to leave Cornwall for Bideford. 

I had got as far as that, when Mrs. Senter knocked at 
my door, and asked if ^e might come in fexr a few minutes; 
so I had to say yes, and ’’smile full wdl in counterfeited 
glee.” But I hated to be interrupted, as there was just 
tiwie before dresting for dinner to finish my letter to you. 
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Notp it is after dinner, and before I go to bed, I *11 tdl you 
\rliat has happened. 

Honr conceited I iras to suppose it possible that Sir 
Lionel thought me an important person! I am sure the 
glove episode must have been a mere accident. Serves me 
right! 

him. Senter came to tdl me that they *d all been talking 
about the way to Bidcfoid, and Sir Uond said the road 
was so hill}', he wished we hadn’t quite os many 
passengers in the car. Thien the T^dals asked if 
they might take me, because they *d made up their minds 
to go to Bidefoid too, and Sir Lionel answered that it 
would be a splendid way out of the difficulty if I were 
willing. The only trouble was, he did n’t like to propose 
such a thing for fear of hurting my feelings; and the 
conversation ended, according to li&s. Senter, by the 1^- 
dals jdanning to suggest tim idea to me os if it were thdr 
own, then letting the matter rest on my dedsion. 

Mrs. Senter went on to explain that Sir Liond did n’t 
know die was repeating to me what had passed, but Siat 
she thou^t I would prefer to know. "I ’m sure I should 
if I were in your place,” die purred sweetly. “When the 
l^idals invite you, of course you must do exactly as you 
pl&ise; but don’t you think for Mrs. Norton’s sake, as 
die *s such a coward, it would be best to keep the car as 
li^t as possible^ dnee Sir Idond fears the roads are really 
bad?” 

"Oh, certainly,” said L trying so hard not to blush 
that I must hove been purple. "I shall be ddi^ted to go 
with Mr. and Mrs. Tyndal, in their lovely car, and it 'a 
very nice of them to adc me.” 
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** You vmnH tell Sir Liond I interfered, will you ?*' she 
b^ged. *T diould be quite afraid of him if he vnxe 
angry.” 

"You need n*i worry. He shan’t hear anything from 
me,” said 1. 

"And you do think I wi» ri^t to let you know?” she 
implored. 

"Of course,” I assured her. But I was fading hurt all 
the way up to my topmost hdr and down to my tipmost 
toe. Not that I mind going with the T^dals, but that 
Sir Liond should pick me out as Ihe bit of superfluous 
ballast to ccuft to the windsl That was what made me 
fed cold and old, and alone in the world. I consden- 
tioudy told mysdf that I was the youngest of the party, 
and &e r^ht one to sacrifice; but notiiing was mu^ 
comfort until the thought jumped into my head that 
maybe Mrs. Senter had fibbed. I went to dinner buoyed 
up by that hope, but it died young; for the Ityndals 
did umte me, in Sir Liond’s hearing; and when I said that 
1 should be (harmed — he smiled calmly. So far from 
mnlnTig objections, I thought he looked (pzite pleased. 

Poor me! I fanded in the (»5tle ruins that he actually 
liked my -society. But I forgot that I ’d invited him to 
go with me. J ehav^t forget again. And Jiang the ^ovel 
Your poor, foolish, concdted, humiliated 

Aununa. 



XX 

TELEGBAM FROM DICK BDRDEN TO HIS AUNT 


Glen LtuMan, August TSih 

8 o*eZoeft AM. 

SeNTEB, EjKO ArTBDB* 8 GAST&B,TlNTAGEIik COBNWAXJjC 

Retuining to-day. Hope find you still at Tintagd.. 
Tty and make Pendragon stay if he plans to leave. Find 
some excuse. rk 



XXI 

Ti:Li-:nnAM ntOM MKii.si:xTr.R to iniit NTPiinr 


Tmtafffh vf ISfAi D.90 •'1.3/. 
R. RrntiKN'. (■i.r.N* Laciil\x, N. R. 

flarlini* tw Ritl^fnrd. Can mnlci* no rxcu«c In 
delay, liiit have ilone better. If you arrive TintajH 
lo-ni;;ht will fiiul mrmlicr of party nioit ini|iorlaiit l» 
mu ftill there. Better huny. Will lp.irc letter «'Vfilain- 
ing alt. 

SKNTKft. 
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LETTER LEFT BT MBS. SENTEB AT KING 
ARTHUR’S CASTLE HOTEL» FOB HER 
NEPHEW. DICK BURDEN 

August 

Deab Dick: Your ivire bas just come as ve ore start- 
ing. I ’re tel^iaphed, and \nll leave a few words for 
you in pendl. Lucky you have a resourcrful xdative^ 
and that Mrs. Norton’s washing didn’t come till late 
this morning! My zesourcef^ess enables me to change 
my plans for your benefit, or rather, to make tiiem wrak 
together for your good, in the time most women take to 
change their minds; while the lateness of Mrs. N.’s wash- 
ing and her mild obstinacy in determining to wait fcnr it, 
agunst her brother’s vnsihes, provide us with a few extra 
minutes. 

Now it suddenly appears that Young ^ck hasn’t 
enough petrol to get cm as &r as — anywhere. That 
will ^ve us more nunutes. Brown Buddha, as your 
adored erne calls ]^, has cravded humbly but swiftly off 
to obtain a new sup^dy. Sir Lionel, already in a vile 
temper for reasons whick I loay have time to e^lain, is 
bursting vdth rage to whick he is too proud to gjve a 
natural cmtlet. He locks ready to eiqplode, not with 
bombs, but with dambs. I hove never heard lum say 
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a single one, durmg the Trhole of our ocquiuntance, but 
bis ^es are sending out a fieiy cataract of them this 
minute. A good thing for me be does n*t know wbat I 
know, or the fire would be turned upon me, and I should 
wither like **She** in her second bath. 

Quickly I ’ll tdl you what I ’ve done, and why Sir 
Lionel is wild; also how I *ve rearranged everything and 
everybody at the last nunute, in order to satisfy you. 
'What a predous darling aunt you have got, to be sure, 
and what a lot you do owe her! 

For motives of my own, I planned to transplant your 
sweet Ellaline from our motor-car to the motoixar of 
others for the day. The "others” are G!eorge and 
Sallie l^dal, about whose sudden, apropos appearance 
I wrote your mother only yesterday; but, of course, as 
you *re leaving to-day you *11 miss the news in that letter. 

I thought your ansdefy for your parent’s health would 
hardly be poignant enough to keep you in Scotland 
long, but I did n’t suppose you *d be able to tear yourself 
away quite so soon. 

I don’t doubt you wonder how it can be possible for me 
to have too much of dear E.’s sodety, but strange as that 
may seem, it can; and worse than that, I didike Sir Liond 
getting too mudi of it. I don’t think it is good for him; 
and he ’s had enou^ of the commodify since we ’ve been 
in Tintagd to produce, according to my point of view 
and yours, disastrous effects. I dedded that drastic 
measures were necessary for both our sakes, and with me ' 
to dedde is to act — when anything really important is 
at stake. 

First I persuaded the Ifyndals that it would be Undly 
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to invite Miss Lethbiidge to tiavdi in tibdr motor to Bide- 
ford, wliiflier they also axe bound. I said that Sir Lionel 
feared 'we irould be rather a crowd for his car, as the 
roads are supposed to be bad. This flattered them, for 
flbdr motor, which is somewhat more powerful than ours, 
is the one object for which fh^ live at present. Be^es, 
fh^ were ddighted at the chance of gettuig the to 
themsdves, as th^ think they met her years ago in Italy, 
where it is alleged die has never been. Some sdiool {^1 
escapade, perhaps. You had better do a litfle catechising, 
later on. Meanwhile, the l^^ndals yearn for the oppor* 
tunily (rf pumping. Sir laond has quite fierody pre* 
vented them from doing so, up to date. He looked 
ready to challenge poor George to a dud the other evening 
for merdy suggesting that th^ mif^t have met Mibb 
L ethbridge in Venice. 

To Sir L. 1 hinted that Ellaline was bored, now that 
you were gone, and that die would enjoy die change of 
travdling for a day with new people; that she had taken 
a fancy to the T^yndd boy; and I added that die had 
adbed me private^ whether 1 though that Sir Ihmd 
would object to her accepting, provided the T^yndals 
wanted her to go to Bideford. Naturally, when the 
mvitation came, he did not objecL Yon *d have laughed 
if you could have seen her face when he smiled with 
apparent benevolent ddig^ upon the suggestion. The 
d{^t would have rqnud yon for many a snub, my poor 
love-dck swainl 

That was where matters stood till your tdq;iam came^ 
a few minutes ago. All I hcqied for was, to get rid of 

the dear child for one long, happy day, and to estraiigB 
z8 
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her a litUe partly for your sake) from her solidtous guard- 
ian. But your 11^6 set another bee humming in my 
motor-bonnet. I determined to do you a good turn if 
I could; so I flew up, before answering you, to have atalk 
with the l!^da1s. Th^ were starting a few minutes 
after us, by my advice, and had n*t come downstairs yet. 
Ellaline, too, was still in her room, sulking, no doubt, and 
had n’t said good-bye to Sir liond or any of us. I know 
that, because my room at this hotel has been dose to hers 

— and to his, too; so whenever a word is murmured on 
a doorstep I hear. No word has been murmured this 
morning; and E. has had her breakfast sent into her 
bedroom. 

To the Tyadals I said that word had arrived from 
you, and that in eonfldenee I would tdl them that you and 
Miss Lethbridge are as good as engaged. At least, that 
you had a private understanding which would be an 
engagement if Sir Liond were n’t a dog in the manger. 
He did n’t want the ^rl himsdf, I explained, yet he did n’t 
want to give her to anyone dse — short of a millionaire. 
You, I went on to say, had wired that you would be back 
this evening, and Ellaline was dying to stay and see you. 
Sir Liond didn’t know you were eoming, I confessed, 
and would be angry if he did; but if th^ — the ll^dals 

— could somehow misundemtand the arrangements made 
overnight, and in the confusion of thdr minds leave Miss 
Lethbridge bdiind, it would be a great favour to everyone 
concerned — except Sir Liond. 

Hie Tyndals, who think a lot of themsdves because 
they have more money than brains, are annoyed with Sir 
L. because he snapped at them about Venice; so they 
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vrese raUier leased at the idea of doing lum a bod tom 
and at the same time advancing Love's Young Dream. 
TVhen I assured them it vrould be easy to say that they 
understood Elloline hod changed her mind and vros 
going with Sir laonel, thqr agreed to slip off without her 
about half an hour after the fligjht of Apollo. That 
is the jdan, as it stands, up to date. Sir Liond and Mrs. 
Norton wont know till thu evening at Bideford that E. 
is nt with the l^dals; and then of course I eihall get 
George and Sallie out of hm bad graces as well as I can. 
Meanwhile you will find her at Tintagd, and can bring 
her on by rail. That will be ddightful for you; and os 
Sr Liond is old-fadiioned in some of his notions, he 
may be more inclined to consent to an engagement between 
you after the sort of joum^ you and she will have 
together. So Ithink all interests will have been served. 

I am writing in the big hall of the hotd, and Sir Uond is 
walking up and down, imbuing first out of one window, 
and then out of another,at the rain, which is banning to 
come down in drops as large as hdf-crowns. I only 
vnsh my half crowns, or even my shillings, were os plenti- 
ful! But perhaps th^ will be, some day before long — 
who knows? I do hope EUaline wont take it into her 
head to appear at the last minute before we get off, and 
complicate things. Not that I wont be equal to dis- 
posing of her if die does! But no! here is Young Nick, 
very medc and soapy. Hie has got his petrol. Emily 
Norton rductantly puts down a twenly-yeax^ld volume 
of Blackwood which she has found in &e hotd library. 
We are off. Gteod-lye — and good luck. 


Gwiw. 



Y YTTT 

ATJDBIE BBENDON TO HER MOTHER 

Tiniagdt Avgust ISik 

Dearest Lodestab: I can f ed you dzawing me across 
miles of land and sea, and if only I could trsvd on a 
tdepafhic pass I irould start tiiis minute, Ellaline or 
no Ellaline. Toward her and Sir Lionel I fed as Mer- 
cutio fdt toward the Montagus and Capulets: *'A 
plague on both your houses!” Nobody seems to care 
what becomes of me. Why should I care what becomes 
of them? 

Eveiything is too horrid and too extraordinary to-day. 
I got into the wrong side of bed last night, and got out 
again on the wrong side this morning. It happened 
to be the only side there was, as the bed stands against 
the wall in an alcove, where it can't be pulled out; and 
nobody could espect me to bound like a kangaroo over 
the foot, could th^P But there are times in life when 
every side of everything is wrong; and this is one of 
those times with me — has been since dinner last night, 
when Sir Liond grinned with joy at the prospect of 
shunting me upon the T^dal family for a day. (When 
you are friends with people th^ smile; when you are 
out with them, th^ grin.) 

WeU, this morning I thought I would n't hurry to get 
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down. I fdt, if Mxs. Senter beamed at me £rom under 
her becoming motor-hat at storting, I should do her a 
mischief, and if Emily smithed inoffensively I should 
throw Murray in her face. As for Sir Liond — words 
fail to express what I bdieved mysdf capable of domg 
to him. I could have stolen his car, in which he ap- 
peared to grudge me a seat, and have gone off with it 
into space to be a motor pirate. YRience can I have 
inherited these vidous tendendes ? Truly, I mever 
supposed I had them before; but you don't know your- 
sdf until people have practically accused you of taking 
up too much room in their old automobiles, although 
you *re perfectly aware that you are less than dghteen 
inches wide at your broadest part in your thickest frock, 
and you thou^t they IQced your sodely and kept your 
gloves. In that mood I wouldn't have condescended 
to see Apollo off if he 'd been twice a god, anned with 
an invitation for me from Juno to a house-par^ on 
Olympus. 

Ifo sooner, however, did I hear his dear familiar purr 
as he swqit away from the door of the hotd (my balcony 
is a comer one, and I could just catdi the wdl-known 
o-r^r-r) when I regretted inteaisdy that I hadn't been 
ai emdence, looldng indifforent. Suddenly, I suffiered 
pangs of apprdiension lest my stopping in my room 
had seemed like (what it really was) a fit of the sulks; 
but it was past repentance-time. Apollo was gone, 
Mrs. Senter doubtless sitting ly Sir laond's side as 
usual, and probably commenting wittily on my rilly 
conduct. 

The l^dals told me last n^t that th^ meant to 
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start at ten, so I went downstairs five minutes before, 
too late to have to wait about, too early to be called. I 
es^ected to find them in the hall, and when th^ were n*t 
there, I strolled out to see if the motor had come to the 
door, thinldng they might be watching the Ibading up 
of their luggage. As for mine, Apollo had taken it as 
usual, except a pretly little fitted handbag, small and 
wonderfully convenient, wMch Sir Lionel came across 
in a shop and bought for me (I mean far Ellaline) at 
Torquay. But there wasn’t a l^dal in sight, and 
not so much as fiie smell of a motoivcar, so I wandered 
inside and asked the han^ome landlady, whom I met 
near King Arthur’s Bound Table, whefiier she had 
seen the Tyndal automobile or its owners. 

’’Why,” said she, “they went off about ten minutes 
ago.’* 

“Went off — where?’’ I asked blankly. 

“To Bideford, I think they were going,’’ she relied. 

“That can ’t be, for I was to have gone uith them,’’ 
said I. 

“Indeed?” exclaimed the landlady, polite but puzzled. 
“I didn’t know. I thou^t you had gone with your 
own party. I was surprised to meet you here just now. 
I ’m afraid there must have been some misunderstanding, 
for certainly Mr. and Mrs. Tyndal and thmr young 
cousin have really gone, because they bade me good- 
bye here in the hall, and sfud th^ hoped to come back 
some day.” 

She looked at me pityin^y, and I fdit exactly like 
Robinson Crusoe before he knew there was going to be 
a Friday; but, like him, I kq)t a stiff upper lip. I am 
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happy to say I even laughed. *'‘Wdl, that's veiy 
funny,” said I, as if being pigeon-holed by Sir Liond 
and marooned by the amusing 

experience in the world, and I simply ddighted in it. 
"Of course, somebody or other will count noses and 
miss me after a while. Then th(^ 11 have to come back 
and fetch me, I suppose.” 

"You could go on to Bideford by raQ, if you liked,” 
the landlady informed me gratuitously. "There is a 
train early this afternoon, and ” 

"Oh, I think I'd better wait here,” I said. "1£ 
they came back and found me gone, it would be too 
complicated.” 

She ogreed; but she litths guessed how mudx more 
complicated it would be to take a train for anywhere 
vrithout any pennies. If I had mont^, I would go to 
you, and not to Bideford. At least, that is the way I 
feel now; but I suppose I would n’t, for my obligations 
to Ellalinc have n't snapped with the strain of die situop 
tion, although just at thu moment they don’t seem to 
matter. It ’s only deep down in my heart that I know 
they do matter. 

There is my scraps deuest of women, and mamma 
whom I would sdect if I were able to choose among 
all eli^ble mothers since Eve, up to date. The rituation 
hasn’t changed in the leas^ to the time of writing, 
e]Ecq>t that it has lasted longer, and got frayed round the 
edges. 

I was paid for, including food and lod^ng, until after 
breakfast. It is now half-past five o'dock p.u., pouring 
vrith rain, howling with wind, and not only has nobody 
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come back to collect me, but nobody has tdephoned or 
tdegraphed. I have eaten, or pretended to eat, a lunch- 
eon, for which I have no money to pay. I refused tea, 
but was so kindly uiged that I had to reconsider; and 
the buttered toast of servitude is at this moment sticking 
in my throat, lodged on the sharp edge of an unuttered 
sob. Your poor, forlorn little dau^terl ‘What is to 
become of her? Will she have to go to the place of 
unclaimed parcels? Or will she be sold as bankrupt 
stock P Or will she become a kitchen-maid or *'tweeny ** 
in Eing Arthur’s Castle? But don’t worry, darling. 
I won’t be such a beast as to post this letter till 
something is settled, somdiow, evmi if I have to rob the 
hotd till. 

There is nothing to do except write, for I can’t com- 
pose my mind to read; so I will continue recording my 
emotions, as Erench criminals do when condemned 
to death, or lovesick ladies when th^ have swallowed 
slow poison. 

5.50. — Rain worse. ‘Wind ydling imprecations. I 
sit in the hall, as I can’t call my room my own. New 
people aiite arriving. They look Cook-^, but are prob- 
ably Countesses. I gaze at them haughtily, and try to, 
appear prosperous. I hope th^ think my mother, 
the Dudiess, is taking a nap in our magnificent suite 
upstairs, while I write a letter to my godfather, the 
Prince, to thank him for his birthday of a rope of 
pearls which reaches to vaj knees. 

6.15. — The landlady has just beed qnnpathizing with 
me. She says there is a ni^t strain to Bideford. I 
have poured cold water upon the nig^t train to Bide- 
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Eord, and came near pouring some hot tears on the time- 
table she kindly brought me. 

6.S6.— People are going up to dress for dinner. Thqr 
are God*s creatures, but I do not love them. 

6.40.— The head-waiter has just fluttered up to ask 
if I would Uke a smaller table for dinner. No table- 

would be too small for my appetite. I said 

7.10. — Darling, Sir Lionel has come bade for me^ 
alone, dripping wet, and it was all a mistake, and he did 
want me, and he *a furious with everybody in the world 
except me, to whom he is perfectly adorable. And 
I *m afraid I adore him. And we *re starting at once,, 
when we*ve had a sandwidi and coffee — can't wait 
for dinner. Everything is too nice. I 'll explain as sooa 
as I *ve time to write. 

Your Radiant Transformation Scene, 

A.B. 



XXIV 

AUDBIE BBENDON TO HER MOTHER 

The lAiUreU Amu, Dvnder 
Aug. 18<& 

Dvge of thb UKiVEiias: Five days since I 'wrote, 
and it seems five minutes. But I did tel^aph — with 
my last shilling; and even that would be rightfully Ellar 
line's, if the labourer 'were n't worthy of his hire. 

You see, after the letter I had from her in Torquay, 
when she 'wanted mon^ to go to Scotland with her new 
hiends, the McNamaras, I very reluctantly screwed 
my courage to the asking point, and got more out of Sir 
Lionel. If he 'weren't the most generous man in the 
world he 'would have pri'vatdy dubbed me "Oliver 
Twist" by this time. Perhaps he has! But I trust 
not. Anyhow, I shah get on -without more requests, 
. I hope, until the next "allowance" day comes round; or 
until every pin is lost and every hairpin has dropped out. 

Becausein the tel^;ram I -was forced to be economical, 
and ran only to "All -wdl. Love" ("much" scratched 
out as an extravagance), I must now go bade to the mo- 
ment of Sir Lionel's unmcpected, almost miraculous, 
appearance at Tintagd. 

There 1 was in the hall, scribbling dolefully about 
my symptoms. "Teuf, tcuf, teuf!" heard outside. 
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between scnseches of wind. bounces Sir Lionel, wet 
as a mennan, dripping rivulets at emy step, splashing, 
swariiing in his boots, drops dripping from his efdashes; 
glares around, looking ready to bite someone’a head off 
wiffiout salt or sauce; sees me; brightens \rith a watety 
gleam; comes toward me, rather shy and stiff, yet evi- 
dently under the influence of — emotion of some sorL 
I did n't know whether to espect a scolding or a blessing, 
so waited qieechless. 

"What a brute you must think me," was his first 
remark. I drank it as a thirsty travdlcr lost on the 
Sahara would bolt a pint of dew. 

"1 didn’t know what to think," I replied conserva- 
tivdy. "But you are wet, aren't you?" 

"Am I?" he ariced, mildly surprised. "I hadn't 
noticed. I suppose I am. It's nuning." 

"I should think it was," said I. And then we both 
laughed. It is the nicest thing, to lau^ witli Sir Lionel! 
Whatever he mi^t have done against me, I forgave 
him all instantly. 

"Never mind whether I ^ wet or dry," he went on. 
"Whichever I am, it won't hurt me. The only thing 
that has hurt was thinldng of you bring here — aban- 
doned. By Jbvel — I've been in a murderous mood!" 

"A good thing you were n't bade in Bengal,” said I, 
mildly. 

Hie looked at me with a sharp lode. "Who has been 
tdling you tales about me m Bengal?" 

"I sometimes read newspapers," I esplained. 

"School^ls have no business vrith newspapers. But 
hang Bengal! I want to come to on understanding 
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with you. Is it true or is it not that you wanted to go 
with the Tyndals in their motor to-day?*’ 

**I wanted to, if you wanted me to.” 

**I didn’t. I hated the idea. But, of course, if 
you ” 

”I didn’t. I hated the idea. But I thought your 
motor was too full for such hilly country.” 

(Dearest, I longed to tdl him who had said that he 
had said, etc., etc.; but I’d promised; and one must 
keep one’s promises even to Cats.) 

“My dear diild,” Sir Uond burst out, "little g^rls 
shouldn’t do too mudi independent thinking. It’s 
bad for their health and their guardians* tempers. If 
my motor had been too full for hilly country, you 
wouldn’t have been the Jonah to cast into the sea. 
Nidc would have been fed to the wholes. But the idea 
was ridiculous — ridiculous!” 

I was so happy, I did n’t even want to defend myself. 
I understood most of the mystery now. I suppose it ’s 
a compliment to a g^rl if a woman of the world wants 
to get rid of her. Anyhow, I consoled mysdf for hours 
of misery ly laying that flattering unction to my soul. 

If I had liked, I could have unravdOied the whole 
tangle for Sir Lionel’s still puzzled mind; but if I had done 
so, I should have been returning cat-rJaw for cat-daw; 
so I pretended to be "lost in it, my lord”; and, indeed, 
it was true that I could n’t understand why the T^dals 
had foiled me. 

Sir Liond ei^lained that, just before reaching Bide- 
ford the silencer worked loose, and so got upon Mrs. 
Norton’s nerves that Apollo was stopped in tiie pouring 
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lain for Young Nidc to tight the wrong. As if to prove 
the truth of the proverb, "the more haste the less speed/* 
in his huny poor Buddha burnt his hand. While he 
was wringing it like a distracted goblin, along came the 
Tyndal car, whidi had left Tintagd about half an hour 
after Apollo. To Sir laond's amazement, no me! 
Questions on lus part; according to him, idiotic answers 
on the port of the l^dals. JETe had thought, of course, 
I was going with them. They had thought that I*d 
changed my mind, and gone earlier with him. Every- 
body confused, apologetif^ r^eating the same siUy 
excuses over and over, three or four times. Nobody 
diowing the lightest sign of having a remnant of common- 
sense. 

**By. Jove! I could have cheerfully executed the lot 
of them — all but the boy, who seemed to have some 
glirmnerings of sanity,** grumbled Sir Liond. "He 
had wanted to run up and knock at your door, to make 
sure you really had gone; but somebody — he bq;an 
to say who, when Mrs. T^ndal st^ed on his foot — 
forbade him to do it.** 

I think I can guess who the somebody was, can*t 
you? Though I don*t see what arguments she can 
have used to persuade tlm really good-natured T^dals 
to abandon me. 

Hie rest of the story is, that when Sir liond found 
I had been left bdiind, he sud he would at once tom 
back and fetdi me. Judg^ &om one or two things 
he let slip inadvertently, I fancy he wanted Emily to 
come with him, but she drew the line at chaperoning in 
wet weather, and misshig her tea. She proposed tde- 
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graphing for me to come on roil. Sir Lionel Trould n’t 
hear of my making such a joum^ unaccompanied—* 
me, a simple little Erench schoolgirl who had never 
travdled alone in her life! Then Mrs. Senter, kind 
creature, volunteered to be his companion, if he must 
return; but Sir Liond firmly refused the unsdfish offer, 
saying he would n’t for the world put hor to so much 
unnecessary trouble. Nick he would have brought, 
but the unfortunate brown image was suffering so much 
pain from his burnt hand, that the only humane thing 
to do was to drive him to a doctor’s — whidi was exactly 
what Sir Liond did. Rooms were already engaged at 
the Royal Hotd; he dumped out Emily, Mrs. Norton, 
and the luggage there; left Young Nidc having hb hand 
treated; and without so much as crossing the threshold 
of the hotd, turned Apollo’s bright bonnet toward Tin- 
tagd and me. Rain was coming down in floods. He 
said notiung about that, but I knew. The storm drew 
down twilight like the lid of a box; the road was de^ 
in mud; eveiything that could happen to dday the car 
did happen; once Sir Liond had to mend a himsdf , 

and almost wished he hadn’t made Young Nick db- 
gorge the stolen tool; he oug^t to have arrived at 
tagel an hour before he did; but here he was at last. 
And would I have a sandwich, and then start, or would 
I prefer to wait for dinner? 

I snatdied at the sandwich idea, and hb eye bright- 
ened. Hie said he only hohed wet, for everything was 
waterproof, and he was "right as rain** — whidi sounded 
too appioprbte to be comfortable 

We ate as the Isrodites of old in Passover days, figuxar 
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tively vriih our staves in our hands; at least, I had a bag 
in mine, and Sir Liond a rood book, because he *d lost 
his way once in his haste, and didn't wont to make 
further mistakes. 

By the time we were ready to start, it was os if Merlin 
had woven an enchantment of invisibility, not only over 
the castle ruins, but over the whole landscape, which was 
blotted out bdiind a white avalanche of rain. The wind 
howled. Bungling with the boom of the sea; and alto- 
gether it was such a bewitched, Walpux|^ world that I 
United with esdtement. 

Sir Liond wanted to put me inside the car, but I 
pleaded that I hod been so londy and sad all day, I 
must be dose to someone now. This plea instantly 
btdee down his determmation, which had been veiy 
square-dunned and firm till I happened to think of tiiat 
argument. 

He knew my coat to be wa t erproof, because he diose 
it himsdf in London, and I tied on a perfectly sweet 
rain-hood, which I'd never needed before, because 
this was the only real storm we 'd had. It is a crimson 
hood, and I knew I was nice in it, from the look of Sir 
laond's qres. 

This was my first night run in the car, and the first 
time since starting on the tour that I 'd sat on the front 
sdit his side. Early as it was, it “made ni^t,'' and 
Sir Liond lit the great lamps. Instantly it was as if a 
curtain of darkness unrolled on dtha side^ leaving 
only the road dear and pale, spouting mud, and the 
rain in front like a silver vdl floating across black vdvet. 
I sat dose to Sir liond. I cant tdl you how good the 
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45eiise of his neaniess and protection was, and how glad 
I fdt to know that he hod n*t really wanted to send me 
■away from him. I would hove ^vcn up anything — no, 
evarytJiing else in the world just then, for the sake of 
that knowledge — except, of course, your dear love. 
We didn’t talk much, but he is one of those men to 
whom you don’t need to talk. The silence was like that 
unerring kind of speedi when you can’t say the wrong 
thing if you by; and if Sir Liond had said in Ihe wind 
■and darkness: “I have got to drive the car into the sea, 
and you and I must die together in five minutes,” I 
should have answered: “Very wdl. With you I ’m not 
■afrmd.” And it would have been true. 

The hills looked stupendous before we quite came to 
them; great bundiy black humps of night; but they 
seemed to kneel like docile dephants as we drew near, 
to let Apollo mount upon their badcs. We passed 
lovdy old cottages, which in Ihe sbange white light of 
our Blcriots looked flat, as stage scenery, against that 
wide-stretched **back-doth” of inky vdvet. It was 
like motoring in a dream — one of those dreams bom 
before you’ve quite dropped asleep, while your eyes 
are still open. We tore through Boscastle, and on to 
Bude, along an empty road, with the trees flying 1^ like 
lom block flags, and the rdn ^ving a glimpse now and 
then of tall difls, as its veil blew aside. I was never 
so happy in my life, and when I just could n’t hdp saying 
so to Sir Liond, what do you suppose he answered? 
'”That’s essictiy what I was thinking.” .And then he 
added: ‘*Gteod gjrll Grand littie sportswoman! I’m 
proud of you!” 
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Presently, once in a while the deeding radiance of our 
lamps would die down and threaten to fail. At lost 
it did fail altogether, and we were blotted out in die 
night, as if we had suddenly ceased to enst. “Carbide 
all used up,“ explained Sir Liond. By this time we 
were near HarUond Point (tibe promontory of Hercules 
for the ancients) and Sir laonel said that the best thing 
to do was to crawl on slowly until we should come to 
CloTelly. There we could leave the car at the top of 
the hill, go down to the village, rouse someone at a hotel, 
get hot coffee, and wait until dawn, when the lamps 
would no longer be needed. 

We could distinguish nothing in the ni^t, escqtt 
a glimmer of road between dark banks, until suddenly, 
looldng far down toward the moaning sea, we caught 
nght of a few lights like yellow stars whidh seemed to 
have been tossed over a predpice, and to have caught 
on a steep hillside, os th^ rolled. “That ’s Clovelly,*' 
said Sir Lionel. He stopped the car on a kind of natural 
plateau and lifted me lightiy down, so that I should n*t 
splash into unseen al^sses of mud. Apollo would be 
safe there, he said, thougih in old days the folk of Clovdly 
used to be not only desperate smugglers, but wreckers, 
and would entice sUps upon the roda by means of lure- 
lights. They were very different now, and as honest 
and kind-hearted as any people in the world. 

ITiere was no dawn yet, but the wind had dropped 
a little, and the long ctyshd spears of rain seemed to 
bring with them an evanescent, ethereal ^tter, reflected 
from unseen stars above the douds. The trembling 
diver base dimly diowed us how to pidr our way down 
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a steep, narrow street of steps, over which fountains of 
water played and smrled. There were lights of boats 
in a little harbour, far, far below, and the extraordinary 
village of tiny white houses appeared to have tumbled 
down hill, like a broken string of pearls fallen from a 
goddess’s neck. 

Sir Lionel held my arm to keep me from tripping, 
and we descended the steps slowly, the rain that sprayed 
against our faces smelling salt as Ihe sea, its briny **tang** 
mingling with the fragrance of hon^udde and fudisias. 
The combination, distilled 1^ the night, was intoxicating; 
and if I ever smell it again, even at the other end of the 
world, my thoughts will run back to Sir Lionel and the 
fairy village of Clovelly. 

&lf-way down the deft in the diff, whidi is Clovdly*s 
one street, we stopped at a house where a faint light 
burned sleepily. It was the New Inn, and when Sir 
Liond knocked loudly, I was doubtful as to the recep- 
tion we were likely to have at sudi an hour. But I 
needn’t have worried — in Devon! Even if you wake 
people out of pleasant dreams to disagr^ble realities, 
and demand coffee, and trail wet xruurks over their dean 
floors, they are kind and Mendly. A ddig^tful man 
let us in, and instead of scolding, pitied us — a great deal 
more than I, at any rate, needed to be pitied. He lit 
lights, and we saw a quaint room, whose shadows threw 
out unexpected gleams of polished brass, and blues 
and pinks of old diina. 

Though the calendar said August 13th, the tempera- 
ture talked it down, and insisted on November, so an 
invitation into a dean, warm kitchen was accqttable. 
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Hie nice 'man poked up the dying fire, put on \rood and 
coals, and soon got a kettle of water to boiling. 'We 
should have some good hot coffee, he cheerily promised, 
before we could say "Jack Robinson." But when it 
leaked out that we had had no dinner except a sandwidi 
at Tintagd, and notlung since, his warm Devonsl^ 
heart yearned over us; and to the hot coffee he added 
(^gs and bacon. 

While the dear things fixded and bubbled, we were 
allowed to sit by the stove and toast our feet; and if any- 
thing could have smelled more heavenly than the salt 
rain and sweet honeysuckle out of doors, it would have 
been the eggs and bacon in the New Inn kitchen. 

We b^ged to eat in the kitchen, too, and even that 
was permitted us, at a table spread with a dean doth 
which must have been put away in a lavender cupboard. 
By the time the coffee, with foaming hot milk, and die 
Hzding ^gs and bacon were ready, the early daylight 
was blue on the window panes. The rain had stopped 
with the first hint of sunrise, and in Clovdly at least 
(dovdly means "diut in vallqr,” a name not worthy 
of its dfin charm) the wind had gone to deqi. 

I don't know how much Sir Liond suggested paying 
for that breakfast, but it must have been soniefiung 
out of file way, for our Devonshire benefactor protested 
that it was far too much. He would accept the regular 
price, and no more. Why, we hod only got him up an 
hour before his usual time. That was nothing. R 
would do him good; and he would have no extra pay. 

Worm, comfortably and refreshed, & Liond and I 
bade our host good-bye, meaning to continue our 
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journey to Bideford; but wbat we saw outside was too 
beautifol to turn our badcs upon in that unappreciative, 
summary fashion. It was not sunrise yet, but was 
just going to be sunrise, and the world seemed to be 
waiting for it, hushed and especlant. 

The while village glimmered in the pearly light, like 
a waterfall arrested in its rush down a deft in a hill. 
Not having seen Clovelly, you may think that a far- 
fetched simile; but really it is n’t. If a young cataract 
could be turned into a dllage, that would be Clovdly. 
The marvellous little place is absolutely unique; yet 
if one could liken it to anything dse on earth, it might 
be to a comer of Mont St. Midicl, or a bit of old Bel- 
lagio, going down to the sea; and certainly it is more 
Italian than English in atmosphere and colouring, only 
it is perfectly dean, as dean as a toy, or a Dutch tillage; 
so that part of the ** atmosphere” isn’t entirely Italian! 
I even saw waste-paper pots; and if that is n’t like Brock 
in Waterlond, what is? Down in the harbour, the fish- 
ing boats lay like a flock of resting birds; and as we 
descended the cobbled steps of the street, to go to the 
shore, the early morning donkeys began to come up, 
laden with heavy bags and panniers, just as you and 
I saw them in Italy, and driven by just such boys and 
old men as I remember there, dark-e}’ed, picturesque, one 
or two with red caps. The doors of the little low-browed 
houses huddled on either side opened here and there, 
up and down the path, giving glimpses of pretty, neat 
interiors; bits of old furniture, the g^int of a copper 
kettle, a brass jug, or a bit of mended blue china. A 
gossipy Devonshire cat came out and begged for caresses. 
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mewing the news of the night — sudi a chatty creature! — 
and down on tlie beadi, we made friends vnth tlie oldest 
man of the village, bom in 1810. He was a hand- 
some old fdlow, with pathetic, faded c^ns in a tanned, 
raddy face; and the queer little har^ur (eveiytliing 
is litUe at Clovelly, except the inhabitants) with its rustic 
sort of pier, and rcd-soilcd fidiing boats, looked as if 
it had been designed entirdy os a badsground for him. 
However, it*s much more antique even than he — 
six hundred years old, instead of something short of 
a hundred, and made 1^ the famous Can^ family. We 
stopped there talking to the andent sailop-man, hearing 
how tlie Clovelly fishermen go out with blade nets 1^ 
day in good weather, and at night with white ones, to 
**attract the fish.” “That is trew. Miss,” said he, 
when I laughed, thinidng it a joke. I love the Devon- 
shire way of saying “true,” and other words that rhyme. 
Their s(dt voices ore as gentle, as Idndly, as the murmur 
of thdr own blue sea. 

As we mounted the ladder4ike path to the top of 
Clovdly, to go bade to Apollo again, the sun come up 
out of the sea, where the blue line of water marked tlie 
edge of the world, and spilt floods of gold over it, like 
a tilted christening cup. We turned and stood still to 
watch the day bom of dawn; and I fed sure that if we 
had come to Clovdly to spmd several weeks, I could 
never have learned to know the place as I had divined 
it^ in this adventure. You seem to leam more about 
a flower by inhaling its perfume after rain, don't you 
think, than dissecting it, petal petal? I fonqy 
there is sometiiing like that in getting the feding and 
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impression of places at thdr best, bj sudden 
revelations. Of course, I want to go bade to Clovdly, 
but not witb any of the Mrs. Nortons of the world. I 
could n't bear to do that, after being alone there widi 
Sir Liond. While one's heart is thrilled by exquisite 
sights, and the ineffable thoughts bom of them, one knows 
poor Emily is wondering whether the servants are looking 
after things properly at home; and that very knowledge 
is apt to slam down an iron diutter in one's soul. 

It must have been about five o'dodc when we took 
our places in the car again. We had only deven miles' 
run to Bideford, and I wished them twice deven, 
for surdy th^ are among the most beautiful miles in 
England. No wonder people bdieve in fairies in this 
part of the worldl It would be ungrateful if they did n't. 
As the sun dimbed, the brown wood roads were inlaid 
with gold in wavy patterns. From our heights, now 
and agun we caught glimpses of CloveUy, down its 
deep ravines. The Hobl^ Drive, whidi bdongs to 
Clovdly Court, is almost more exquisite than Buck- 
land Chase, on the way to Dartmoor; if you had been 
there wi& me, you would know I could n't g^ve it higher 
praise. And how I wish you had beeni How I wish 
you could see these English woods! Th^ have sudi 
an air of dainty gaiety, very different from Austrian or 
German or French forests; and though their elms and 
oaks and beeches are often grants, th^ seem dedicated 
to the spirit of youth. Thdr shadows are never black, 
but only a darker green, or translucent gray; and part 
of their charm is a nymph-like frivolousness which comes, 
1 think, from their ruffly grem dessotu. Other woods 
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have no detamu. Thdr anldcs ore moumfuiiy bate, 
and thinr stockuigs dark. 

In the woods of the Hobby Driven the bracken was 
like elfin plumes; each ston^ wrapped in moss, was a 
lump of rilver coated with verdigris; distant clifh seen 
between the trees were cut out of gray-green jade, 
against a sea of chang^g opal; and in the hig^ minstrd- 
galleries of the latticed bcedies a concert of birds was 
fluting. 

Is n't Gallantly Bower a fine name? At first thought 
it would appear an inappropriate one, for it 's a sheer 
diff overlooking the sea on one side and a vast sweep 
of woodland on the other; but I can make it seem appro- 
priate, picturing some vrild brave sailor making love 
to his sweetheart there, and tdling her about the sea, 
her only rival in his love. ^ No doubt it 's a cotruption 
of some old Cornish name, and I refuse to accept it as 
a Lover’s Leap, though sudi a legend has grown up 
around it. I'm tired of Lover's Leaps. 

The whole coast, as wc swq>t round, was a vast 
golden sidde in the early morning lig^t; ond eveiytiiing 
was sb beautiful that the door of my heart swung wide 
open. No arm would have been strong enough to push 
it diut, not even Mrs. Senteris. Instead of feding 
angry with her, as we drew near Bideford, I was grateful 
for the adventure die had Ondirectly) ^ven me. 

The servants of the B(^ Hbtd were just wakiiig up, 
but, of course, being Devondiire pei^le, instead of 
bdng cross thq^ were ddig^ffuUy good-natured and 
smil^. I was diown to a pleasant room, and provided 
with a hot bath which (with nearly a whole bottle of 
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cau de Cologne extravagantly emptied into it) made me 
feel as if I had had a refreshing eight hours* sleep. 
Already it seemed as if the night’s e:q)erience had been 
a dream, dreamed in that sleep. But I vras glad, glad 
it was real, and not a dream; something I had lived 
throng, by Sir Liond’s side; a dear mmnoiy to remain 
like a happy island in the sea of life whatever the future 
weather. 

I dressed slowly, not wanting even **forIy win^**; 
and about eight o’clock Emily knocked at my door. 
She had been worried, she said, and not able to sleep, 
fearing accidents, waking now and then, to listen for 
the sound of a car. Poor dear, she wouldn’t know 
Apollo’s noble voice from the threepenny thrum of a 
motor bic^’de! But she was kind and solidtous, though 
I think a little shocked to find my vitality in such a state 
of effervescence. She would have approved of me if I 
had been a draggled wreck; but even as it was, she felt 
it worth while to explain why die hadn’t accompanied 
her brother. She would have proposed doing so, she 
assured me, but her ncural^a had been veiy trying 
yesterday,' owing to the bad weather and east wind. 
She feared to be more trouble than assistance to Sir 
Lionel, and as he was my guardian, I was suffidently 
chaperoned ty him; any expert in etiquette would con- 
firm her in that opinion, she anxiously added. Never* 
thcless, when I told her about our stop at Clovelly, 
she shook her head, and intimated that perhaps it 
had better not be referred to in public. I suppose 
by ”in public,’* she meant before the T^dals and 
IMbs. Senter. 
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At nine I had the pleasure of meeting the fair GKren- 
dolen again, in one of tiie most remarkalde rooms you 
can imagine. Sir Liond had engaged it in odTance, 
to be our private sitting-room, but it is as cdebrated 
os it is interesting. Only think, Charles IQngslqr \note 
“Weshrard Hb!” in it, and it is such a quaint and beau- 
tiful room, it must have given him inspiration. You 
see, the hotd used to be the house of a merchant prince 
vrho vnis a great importer of tobacco in Queen Eliza- 
beth's days; so it is n't strange that it should have numy 
fine rooms; but the one Trhere Emgsl^ \rrote is the best. 
It 's sod that the oak panelling should be ruined vrith 
paint and varnish; but nothing short of an eartiiquake 
could qroil the cdling, urhich is the famous feature. 
The merchant prince hired hro Italians to come to 
England and make the wonderful mouldings by hand. 
That was long before the days of cement, so the fan- 
tastic shapes had to be fastened to cadi other and the 
cdling with copper wire. When the drilled workmen 
had finished their fruits and fiowers and leaves, and 
all the weird fandes whidi signified the evolution of 
Man, the canny merchant prince promptly pacted tiic 
Italians back again to their native land, lest other merchant 
princes should employ them to repeat the marvellous 
ceiling for their housesl By this thou^tful ac^ he 
secured for himsdf the one and only spedmen of the kind; 
and to this day nobody has ever been able to copy it, 
though the attempt has often been made. The mar- 
%'dlous part is the startlingly hl^ rdief of the mouldings, 
and the quaintness of the evolutionary ideas, all those 
centuries before Darwin. 
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It vras rather disappointing to find out that tlie beau- 
tiful ceiling had nothing to do -with Charles Kingsley’s 
wish to use the room os a study. It was in the time 
of tlie present landlord’s grandfather, who owned a quan- i 
tity of rare old books, records of Bideford’s past, and 
ISL:. Eingsley wanted to refer to them. But their owner 
valued them too much to lend, even to such a man as 
Charles Kingsl^. ’’You must come and write in 
tlie room,” said he. So Kingsl^ came and wrote in 
the room, and liked it and the books so much that he 
gave a glowing account of both to Eroude, who presently 
anrived and used the remarkable room for his study, too. 

The books are there still, carefully put away; and 
a portrait of the good Ma}'or of Wcstwud Ho! (the novel, 
not its namesake town) which was found in the cellar 
with Vondyck’s name faintly traced on it, hangs oppo> 
aite the fireplace. The great treasure of the room, 
though, after the ceiling, is a letter from Eingsl^, framed, 
protected with glass, and lying on a table. 

Mrs. Senter looked almost green, when she behdd 
me, the picture of health and joj, and saw on what good 
terms I was with Sir Liond. I am certain, dear, that 
she wants to many him, and I can’t think die ’s capable 
•of appreciating sudi a man, so it must be for his money. 

A "sportin’, huntin’, don’t-you-know — what?” sort of 
fdlow would please her better, if all dse were suitable, 
because she could turn him round her finger; and that 
neither she nor anybody dse can ever do with Sir laond 
— though he is pathetically duvolrous where women 
.are concerned, and still more pathetically credulous. 

I remember so wdl your reading "Westward Ho!” 
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aloud to me vlien I \res about ten, and had been ill. 
I assodate it with the of getting wdl. It mode me 
fed proud of my Devondiire ancestors, even then, and 
it makes me more proud now, for I *ve been rending 
the bode for the second time, in Sjngslqr-land. It’s 
like the Bible almost, in Bideford. I should pity the 
person who dared pieik a flaw in the story, in the hearing 
of a Bideford man, woman, or ehfld. Why, I bdieve even 
a Bideford dog would understand the insult, and snap! 

It 's a great, and rather original compliment to name 
a town in honour of a bode; but “Westward BEo!” the 
novd, is worthy of a flner namesake. Of course, Rud- 
yard IQpling ^ring been to sdiool in Westward Ho! 
mokes the place more interesting than it ever could 
have been of itsdf, in q)ite of its glorious ndghbour, 
the sea. But Bideford is a ddightful place. Dad used 
to say that no men in the world could beat the men 
of Devon for courage; and that Bideford men were 
amongst the bravest of all, as you and I would have 
known from “Westward Ho!” even if we 'd never read 
history. It looks an old-world town, almost unspoiled, 
even now, with its fsr-fomed bridge on twenty-four arches, 
its steqdy doping streets, its quay, and its quaint pink 
and green houses by the river. In the Old Ship Tavern 
*'The Brotherhood of the Bose” was founded (you 
remember), and Sr Richard Grenrille — dear Sir 
Richard!— had his house where the Castle Lm stands 
now. I a long walk with Sr Liond and QE am 
sorry to say) Mrs. Senter, m th$ Quay along the river- 
dde; and there are some guns there, which th^ si^ 
were lost from the Spanish Armada. 
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While we w^ walking, who should join us but Dick 
Burden, back from Scotland I It appears that he 
arrived at Tintagel last night, only a little while after 
Sir Lionel and I hod left in the cor. He expected to 
be earlier, but he took cross-country trains which looked 
promising on time-tables, and missed connection. I 
can't be thankful enough he didn't arrive before we 
started, instead of after, for, of course. Sir Liond would 
have had to ask him to come with us, and that would 
have spoiled everything. Th^ would have been no 
beautiful “memory island” in my sea! Do you know, 
I hod -almost forgotten Didc for two or three days? 
He seemed to ha^'e gone out of my life, as if he had 
never been in, and it was quite a mental shodc to meet 
him on the quay at Bideford. He did n't seem to be 
in the picture at all, whereas Sir Lionel is always in it, 
whatever or whenever it may be. 

We (Sir Lionel and I) asked politely for his mother's 
health, and he answered, apparently without thinking, 
“Mother? — oh, she’s all right.” Then he evidently 
remembered that he’d been sent for because she was 
ill, and had the grace to look ashamed of his hard- 
heartedness. He explmned that when he arrived, he 
found her already better, though n^vous, and that she 
was “practically cured.” But I saw him and his aunt 
exdmnge a look. I wonder if it meant that the mother 
has any weird sort of disease — contagious, perhaps? 
I do hope it isn’t anything I haven't had. It would 
be so awkward to come down with it now; thougpbi the 
sig^t of Di(& with mumps, for instance, would repay 
me for a good deal. 
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A&s. Senter’s room at Bideford adjoined mine, villi 
a (locked) door between; and (bat niglit« for half an 
hour after I'd gone to bed I heard a munnur of voices, 
hers and Dick's. They seemed to be tremendously in 
earnest about something. Luckiiy,IcouId n'thearawoid 
they said; otherwise I should have had the botlier of 
stopping my cars; but I could n't help knowing that 
there was a heated argument. Aunt (rwen protesting. 
Nephew Dick insisting: and, after stress and storm, a final 
understanding arrived at which apparently satisfied lx>th, 

Sudi a splendid road it was, going out of Bideford, 
irith riews of sea and river, the ‘distant shore levels 
indigo, and a fiery golden light, like spilt sherry, on the 
livid green of the salt-paled grass. The sails of fishing 
boats from Instow rose from dark, milled waters, white 
as lily petals; and out of heavy purple clouds, pouted 
streams of flaming light, os if bags loaded with gold 
dust bad burst with their own weight. Long sand flats 
gleamed red as coral with some low-growing sea plant; 
and the backs of wind-blown leaves on bush and hedge 
were oil dull silver, under the shadows of raring clouds, 
that tore at thousand horse-power speed over golden 
meadows. It was an extraordinary, but thoroughly Eng- 
lish effect; and is n't it sad, the gracing cows and sheq> 
we passed never once looked up or caredi 

But the people — the dunning peasants of Devon — 
cored. Tluy looked up, and smiled at their dsy, as if 
it gave them good thou^ts; and everyone on foot or 
in waggon was so polite to us, flashing such kind lodes 
bom beautiful eyes, that we had the sensation of tasting 
honqr. It kept ns busy, returning the bows of tire 
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liandsome, courteous people, and, altogether, it was 
like a royal progress. Poor Apollo is n’t used to such 
treatment, out of Devonshire and Cornwall, I can tell 
you! He always does his best to be considerate, yet ^ 
he is often misunderstood, being nothing but a motor- 
car, whom nobody loves! It was a joy to see merry 
Devonshire children flinging themselves into our dust, 
as if it were perfumed spray, and playing that ihey, 
too, were motor-cars. Such a nice change after some 
counties where we had behaved beautifully without 
any appreciation, to feel that for once we gave pleasure 
to some one, as we 'passed in and out of their obscure 
little lives! 

The wind was laden with the scent of honeysuckle, 
and the sweet, yellow hay, which blew out of high-piled 
carts to twine like gold webbing on flowery hedges and 
on the crimson hollyhocks that rose like straight, tall 
flames against whitewashed walls. 

Even the droves of sheep we met were more polite 
than non-Devonshire sheep, for instead of blocking 
our way obstinately, keeping just in front so that we 
could pass on neither side, ihey thoughtfully charged 
into village inns and cottage gardens. But, of course, 
you can’t expect pink sheep to act like ordinary mutton- 
hood. These Devonshire creatures look exactly like a 
lot of pink wool mats blowing away. Probably they 
are “pixie led,” for Devonshire simply swarms "with 
pixies. If you are a human being, and happen to put 
your stockings on wrong side out, they get power over 
you at once. But I don’t know what the trick is, if 
you are a sheep. 
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Wc ran above a great rannc at Barnstaple, and the 
scene TTOs so fine, that* I gave mental thanks to the 
gladcis \rhicli, in the ice age, had so tastefully scooped 
out all this dovrn-countiy into graceful curves and 
majestic cliffs. After leaving the sea bdiind us vre vrere 
ringed in, sirallowcd up among lovely, gradous hills, 
tvluch hid the world from us — us from the world. For 
miles upon miles, a snakc-like rood writlied smoothly 
down the sides of these h3k, until at lost, after a wildly 
csliilarating run wc found ourselves in a peaceful green 
valley. The Hobby Drive was no more beautiful, and 
not half so exciting; but by now wc woe coming to tlic 
Switserland of England. As we sped on, great downs 
rolled up bdiind us, and towered above our heads like 
the crests of huge green waves at breaking point. Even 
the dy suited itsdf to the country here, forming bi^r, 
more tumbled douds than dscwhcrc; and to my sur- 
prise I saw American goldcnrod, sudi os I used to 
gather os a child, growing, quite at home, among yellow 
ox-cyed daisies. 

There was a tremendous hQl, wrig^ing down witli 
wicked twists to Lynton, ond in the middle we met a 
car that had tom off all its tyres. Sir liond adeed 
if we could do anything, but the chauffeur was so dis- 
gusted with life that, though he snapped out *'No, thank 
you,** 'his eyes said “Donml** 

At Lynton we 'stopped at a hold like an exaggerated, 
glorified cottoge, with a thatched roof and a veranda 
running all round. It stands in a big, perfumed garden, 
and from the windows and that quaint stone-paved 
veranda you can look over the sea to the Wddi coast. 
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171161106, at 6V6mng, two blazing 6^68 of li^t watdi you 
across tho blu6 water. 

Sir Liond had meant to stay only one night at the 
Cottage Hotd, but Lynton was beautiful, with a siren 
beauty, that would not let us go. Even his resolution 
wasn’t proof against its witdiery. So we stopped two 
whole days, going "downstdrs** (as I called it) to Lyn- 
mouth, to see the old Shdl^ Cottage and lots of other 
things. But oh, what a road from LyntonI R a young 
fly, when its mother takes it for its flrst walk down a 
wall, feds as I did, crawling to Lynmouth, both brakes 
on, I pity it. I was n’t exactly lightened, for I never 
could b^ quite, with Sir Liond driving, but I was 
priddy with awe. It was a good thing Emily didn’t 
'go with us. I bdieve h» poor little pin-cushion heart 
would have burst in dieer fright, and all the sawdust 
would have tridded out. I laughed hysterically, when 
I saw a motor garage at the bottom. It ought to be a 
motor hospital, for few cars can get down unscathed, 

I should think. Afterward, when we were safdy up 
again. Sir Liond sud that, if he had known what it was 
really like he would n’t have token Mrs. Senter and me 
in the car, but would have had us go in Sir George 
Newnes’s lift. Not that he didn’t trust Apollo, but 
he confessed to being uncomfortable for us. I will 
say that Mrs. Senter bdiaved wdl, however, and never 
emitted one squeak, though her complexion looked when 
we arrived at Lynmouth as if she had been on a tossing : 
ship for weds. 

Up at Lynton, the great thing to do, is to walk along 
the edge of the sea diff to the Valley of Bodes (a kind 
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of nature museum for statues and busts of Titans), 
locikcd in beltreen Castle Rock and tlic Devil's Chccsc- 
vrring. It is a startlingly magnificent ivalk, but when 
you arc actually in Uic Valley of Rocks, it is n’t quite 
so wonderful os when seen from a distance; tlic arena 
itself is rather like the badqrard of the gods, where 
thqr threw their broken mead-cups. I had a queer 
feeling of having been there before, which I couldn’t 
understand for a minute, until a scene in “Loma Doone” 
flashed bade to me. And a young maid in the hotel 
firmly bdieves that many of the fantastic shapes of 
rock were once people who (according to an old stoi}’)t 
were turned into stone for bdiaving indigiously on 
Sundays. 

Yesterday morning we said good-bye to Lynton, and 
Sir Liond, Dick, Mrs. Senter, and I walked to Waters- 
mcet, Emily going along the upper road in the car with 
Young whose hand was wdl enough to drive. 

I don’t know whether Dad ever talked to you about 
Watcrsmcct; but I’m surprised if he didn’t, because 
not only is it one of Uic very most beautiful beauty spots 
of Devon, but not far bqrond, on the way to Exmoor, 
is Brendon, our name place*. 

You can guess without my tdling, why Watcrsmcct 
is called Watersmect: and it is the most mudcal meeting 
you can imagine; rocks on one side, a wooded hill on the 
other, and down bdow, the dn^ng river. We walked 
along on esxjuisite low-lying path from Watersmeet, 
and all about I saw the lume of Brendon: Brendon 
village; Brendon forge, and other Brendons. I was 
so exdted that I forgot the Letiibridge episode, and 
so 
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was on iihe point of cxdliumiDg to Sir Liond **How 
interesting to come on father’s ancestral home!” I 
wonder what would have happened if I had ? I should 
hove had to tiy and blunder out of the serapc somdtow, 
with Dick’s <^es on me, q)arkling with misduef, and 
Mrs. Senter critical. 

I forgot to tell you that the Q!^dals left us at Bide- 
ford, having no excuse to ding, even if th^ wanted to, 
because they had “done” Exmoor already; but since 
the evenmg when Mrs. l^dal tried to pump me about 
Venice, dear Gwendolen has been restless and suspidous. 
She can’t suspect the truth, of course, unless Didc has 
told her, whidi I ’m sure he has n’t (for his own sake), 
but she suspects something. She has a common enough 
mind to spring to some horrid condusion, such as my 
having been secretly in Venice with objectionable people. 
Perhaps she thinks me privatdy married! I’m sure 
fihe ’d be ddighted if that were the truth, because then 
Dick and Sir Liond would both be safe. 

As we walked, Dick kq>t trying to get me far enough 
away from the others to tell me some news, which he 
hurriedly whispered was important. But even if I’d 
wanted to ^ve him a dumce, which I did n’t, fate would 
have denied it to him. 

At Rockford Inn we took to the motor again, finding 
Emily limp after what she considered appalling hills; 
but I ’m sure th^ were nothing to the Lynton-Lynmouth 
one, as this time Apollo himsdf had been sent down 
in the big lift. 

Now we were coming to Doone^land; and I was all 
eagerness to see it, because of “Lorna Doone,” and 
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because of Sungs I*d beard £rom Sr Liond, as ire 
‘walked side fay side for a few minutes after Watersmeet. 
I bad supposed that if there were any foundation for 
the Doone stoiy, it -was as slight as the "fabric of a 
dream”; but be told me of a pamphlet be bad read, 
“A Short History of the Original Doones,” by a Miss 
Ida or Audrie Browne, only about eight or nine years 
ago. She said it was extraordinary how wdl the author 
of “Lorna” bad known all the traditions of her family 
— for she was one of the Doones; and that there really 
was a Sir Ensor, a wild rebdlious son of an Earl of 
Moray, who trardled ‘with his wife to Exmoor, and 
settled there, in a rage because the king would give 
him no redress against his elder brother. 

“How does she spell her name of Audrie?” I asked, 
trying to look more good and irmocent than Eve could 
possibly have been even in pre-srapentine days. 

“A-u>d-ivi-e,” he answered, and 1 trusted that Dick 
was too far bdiind to hear what we were saying. “That 
was the favourite name for ^Is in the Doone &mily,” 
Sir Liond went on. “Miss Browne thinks Sir Ensor 
and his ‘wife must have crossed the Quantocks coming 
here, and have taken a fanqr to the imme of West Quan- 
tordiead’s patron saint, Audrie, also qpdled that way.” 

“It *s rather a pretty name,” I ventured, fading pink. 

“One of the prettiest in the ‘world,” said Sir l^nd. 
I ‘was pleased — thou^ I ou^t to have been bowed 
down ‘with the burden of borrowed guilt. 

There ‘was a bad motor road from Oare to the gateway 
of the moor, but Apollo didn’t mind, though I think 
he ‘was glad to stop outride Malmsmead Farm, where 
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we hod lundi. I suppose you can’t expect such modem 
creatures as motors and chauffeurs, espedally Bengali 
ones, to appredatc famdiouses seven hundred years 
old! I loved the place, though, and so did Sir Liond. 
Nothing ever tasted better tlian the ro^ ham, the crisp 
cottage bread, the thidc cream, and wild hon^ the farm 
people gave us. And the hon^ smelt like the moor, 
whidi has just as indmdual and haunting a fragrance 
as Dartmoor, though different. 

After lunch I wanted to see the Doone Valley, and 
the ruins of the Doone houses (whidi, by the way, my 
namesake Miss Browne says were not the Doone houses, 
but only the huts where the brigand-band used to keep 
stolen cattle), so Sir Lionel said I must have a pony. 
I was n’t tired, though he thought I ou^t to be, after 
our walk; but the idea of riding a rough Exmoor pony 
was great fun, and I didn’t object. Sir Liond asked 
Mrs. Senter (who had been making fun of the Doone 
story at lundi) rather coolly if she would care to go, 
too; and to his evident surprise, though not at all to 
mine, she instantly said she would. 

Th^ have several ponies at the farm, and Sir Liond 
hired two, he and Dick meaning to walk, and Emily 
intending to stop in the farm sitting room nodding 
over the visitors’ book, full of interesting names, no doubt. 

No sooner had our dear, arou^y fringed little beasts 
been saddled, and we swun^^wn to their badcs, than 
there arose a great hue and cr'^n the fermyard. The 
stag hunt was passing! 

Such an exdtement you never, saw. Nobody would 
have thought the same thing had happened many times 
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a year, for generations. The big, good-natured fanner 
raced about, \raving his arms, and adjuring us to 
*'Cooin on I” The postman darted by on his bicycle, 
forgetful of letters, thinking only of the stag; pretty 
^rls from the neighbouring Badgeirorthy Farm, and 
Loma Doone Farm tore up a hill, laughing and scream- 
ing. *‘Th(y'm foundl Tli^’m found!" ydled the 
farm hands. Everybody shouted. Everybody ran, or 
at least danced up and dorm; and \rildcr than all mis 
the joy of our Exmoor ponies, Sdrs. Senteris and mine. 

Tluy didn't intend to let the hunt go by without 
them, the standi little sporting beasts! We hadn't 
the least idea what they meant to do, or perhaps — just 
perhaps! — we might have stopped them; but before 
Mrs. Senter and I knew what was happening to us, 
off we dashed on pony-badc after the hunt. 

I laughed so much I could hardly keep my scat, but I 
did somdiow, though not very gracefully, and in about 
five minutes Sir Liond’s long legs had enabled him to 
catdi my little monster, which he grabbed by the reins 
and stopped, before we 'd got mixed up with the stag- 
hounds. Didc was dower about rescuing his aunt, 
because his legs are shorter than Sir Laond's; and 
her pony had not the pleasant di^osition of mine. 
Didr vowed afterward that it spit at him. 

After reading "Loma” the Doone Vall^ looked rather 
too gentfe, with its gnasy dopes, to be satisfactory to 
my brigand-whetted ndnd; and the ruins of the Doone 
houses would have been disappointing, too, if it had n't 
been for Miss Audrie Browne's tale of the distant dwdl- 
ings, in the Wdr Water Vallqr: but I liked hearing 
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that all the hills have names of their own, and that you 
can be sure you arc not going to fall into a treadierous 
bog, if only you see a sprig of purple heather — a good, 
honest plant, which hates anything secret. Our ponies 
didn't need the heather signal, though; they shied 
away from bogs ns if by instinct, they knew the moor 
so well. If we had stumbled into a pitfall, our only hope 
would have been to lie quite flat, and crawl along the 
surface with the same motion that you make in swim- 
ming. 

It was late afternoon by Ike time we had seen all that 
the ponies wanted us to see of the Doone Valliy, and 
then our way led us back to Lynmouth, by the appalling 
Countisbury ESll; on to Parracombe, Blackmorc Gate, 
Ghallacombe, romantic little Simonsbath (sacred to 
the memory* of Sigmund the dragon-slayer, and two 
outlaws, of whom Tom Fnggus, of the “Strawberry 
horse,” was one), and pretty, historic Esford, and so 
to Dunster. A beautiful road it was to the rye, but not 
always to the tyre, and half the hills of England seemed 
to have lined up in a procession. But Apollo smiled 
in his bonnet at them all, and appeared rather pleased 
ilian otherwise to show what he could do. 

TVhen we came into Dunster it was almost dark — 
just the beautiful hour when the air seems to have turned 
blue, a deep, dear azure; and of all the quaintly pictur- 
esque places we have seen, I know at first glimpse tibat 
Dunster would turn out to be the best. Some towns, 
like some people, introduce themsdves to you in a 
friendly, charming way, with no drill reserve, as if they 
were sure you deserved to see their best side. It*s 
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like fihat Trifh Dunster, anyhow when you amve in a 
motor, and the first thing you see is the ancient Yam 
Market, wooden, octagonal, perfect. Then before you 
have recovered from the effect of that, and the general- 
unspoiledness of everything, you come to the stone 
porch of the Luttrdl Arms Lm; old and grim, with open- 
ings for crossbows with which I suppose the Abbots 
of Gleve must have had to defimd ffiemsdves, because 
the house once belonged to them. 

If you could see no other town but Dunster, it would 
be worth wlule coming across seas to England. But 
I suppose I *ve said that about other places, haven 't I? 
Wdl, I can *t hdp it if I have. Dunster is absoluidy 
perfect — not one folse note strode in the quaint music 
of its antiquity. 

Our sitting room was the Abbot's refectory, splendid 
with black oak beams, and a noble cdlmg. Its diamond- 
paned windows look into a wonderful courtyard, where 
you expect to see monks walking, or perhaps cavaliers; 
and on the hill above the garden, there are earthworks 
thrown up i^ Oliver Cromwdl's army during the siege 
of Dunster Castle — the "Alnwidc of the West." 
To-rrunrow, we ore to be allowed, os a spedal favour, to 
see the inside of the Castle which towers up so grandly 
against the dsj. It isn't open to the public; but Sir 
Idond knows some rdatives of the owners, so we ore 
to be shown round. 

"To-morrow,” I say. But if I don't stop at once, 
and go to bed, it will be "to-day.” 

Eva your 
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FROM SIR LIONEL FENDRA60N TO COLONEL 
PATRICK O'HAGAN 

Swan Hotel, Welle, Aug. ZOth 

Mt Deab Pat: What a good fellow you are! Your 
letter, just forwarded here, has been like for me a draught 
from the “cup which cheers but not ** No, on sec- 

ond thoughts I can't go on with the quotation “but not 
inebriates.’* I rather think the cup has inebriated 
me a little. Anyhow, it has made me a bit conceited. 
I say to myself, “Well, if this is his opinion of me, why 
not believe there’s something in it, and do as other 
men have done before me? He ought to be a judge of 
men, and know enough of women to have some idea of 
the sort of person it would be possible for one of them 
to love.’’ .That is the state of mind to which you have 
brought me, with a little ink and a little paper, and 
plenty of good intentions. It would take about a mag^ 
num of champagne to exhilarate some men as your praise 
and your advice have ediOarated me. 

When I wrote you last, I was in the dumps. It was 
a dull world, and all the tigers I had ever shot were 
mounted on sackdoth, or stuffed with ashes. Sounds 
disgusting, doesn’t it? But suddenly, the sun broke 
out, and dulness and tigers fled together. I suppose 
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I must always have been a creature of moods, and did n’t 
know it; for all it took to change gray Purgatorio to blue 
Paradiso was a few words from a girl. She said she 
did n’t love Dick, and would as soon marry my chauffeur 
— or words to that effect. Explained everything — 
or, if she did n’t explain, looked at me, and I thought 
she had explained. I forget now whether she did 
explain or not, rationally and satisfactorily, but it 
does n’t' matter. There is no one like her, and I have 
reached a stage of idiocy concerning her which I would 
blush to describe. I see now that the feeling which a 
very young man, hardly out of boyhood, dignified with 
the name of love, is merely a kind of foundation that, 
when fallen into picturesque ruin, makes a 'good firm 
fiooring of experience to build second, or real, love, 
upon. I don’t know whether that ’s well or badly 
said, but it expresses my state of mind. 

If only this second true love of mine were not the 
daughter of the first and false! 

Even now, when I frankly acknowledge to myself 
that she can make the light of the world for me, ^ere 
are black moments when I distrust her — distrust my 
impressions of her; and hate myself for doing both. 
I used to believe so firmly in heredity that I can’t 
throw aside my old theories in a moment, even for her 
sake. How comes Ellaline de Nesville’s and Fred 
Lethbridge’s daughter to be what this girl seems? 
That ’s what I ask myself; but there again your, letter 
helps. You remind me that "our parents are not our 
only ancestors.’’ 

But enough of all this rhapsodizing and doubting. 
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There’s nothing definite to tell you, except that she 
has said she doesn’t care for Dick Burden, and that, 
generally speaking, if appearances are against her, 
I must kindly not judge by them. 

“Give her the benefit of the doubt as long as you 
can,’’ you say. But, thank heaven I can do more. 
I ^ve her the benefit of not doubting at all, except 
in those black moments I hove confessed to you. 

We have had some good road adventures together, 
and she has proved herself a thorough sportswoman, 
as well as a jewel of a companion; but, of course, I 
haven’t had her often to myself. Mrs. Senter and 
Didc Burden are still of the party, and say nothing 
about future plans, though there was a vague under- 
standing when th(^ first came that th^ were asked 
for a fortnight. They seem to be enjoying themselves, 
so I suppose I ought to be pleased; and IVlrs. Senter 
is agreeable to eveiybody, though sometimes it has 
occurred to me that she and Ellaline don’t hit it off 
invariably. Still, I may be mistaken. She praises 
EUoline, and seems anxious to throw her into Dick’s 
society, whidi presumably she would n’t do if she did n’t 
like the g^rl. 

Dick did run up to Scotland to see his mother for a 
few days, and I thought, as Mrs. Burden sent for him 
on account of her health, he might have to stay on. 
But no sudi lude. He was bode almost indecently 
soon — pounced down upon us at Bideford, just in time, 
perhaps, to prevent my taking yowr advice before I got it. 

The foot is, there was a queer misunderstanding 
with which I won’t bore you, but by which Ellaline was 
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left bdund at Tintagd, and I vent back alone to fetch 
her, vith the car. She vos adorable^ even unusually 
adorable, and I loved her horribly. Yes, that's the 
only void for it, because it hurt; it hurt so mudi that 
nest day I fdt I could n’t go on bearing the pain, and 
that I Aould have to find a chance to tdl her. I vas 
pretty sure she vould think me a middle-aged and 
several other kinds of a fool, even thou^ she vere polite 
in voids; nevertheless, I might have run the risk, even 
unspurred your letter, if Dick hadn’t come back 
looldng estremdy young and attractively impertinent. 
She may n’t care a rap for him; she says die does n’t, 
so I suppose she knovs her ovn mind; still, the contrast 
betveen our years is in his favour, and vith him under 
my nose as veil as continuoudy underfoot, I see 
mysdf as (I fear) others see me. Yet I may not be able 
to keqi my head if a chance diould come. And if I 
lose it — my head, I mean — that’s the time to take 
your advice. 

We have been sedng some fine country of late; Dunster 
vas one of the best bits, also grand old Luttrell Castle, 
vhidi, by the vay, is Hardy’s Stancy Castle in “The 
Laodicean.’’ There are some rare old bufldings in Dunster 
vhich reek history. The church has a noble rood screen; 
and the Yarn M^ket is unique in Eng^d; so is the 
queer old “Nunnery,*’ so-called, and the ancient inn 
vhere ve stayed. 

Cleve Abb^ is onty a fev miles avay, and I vas 
surprised at the magnificence of the ruin, vhich vas used 
as a farmhouse foe years, and vould be thus degraded 
still if it vere n’t fur Mr. Lutfrdl, the ovner of Dun- 
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ster Castle, who has bought and restoxed it. Cistercian, 
and as old as the tenth ccntuiy, with a gatdiouse of 
Richard the Second’s day; bits of exquisite encaustic 
tiling from the demolished church, preserved rdi^ously 
under glass; and a refectozy roof to enchant artists and 
archoeologisis — beautiful hammer-beam's and carved 
angels of Spanish walnut wood, fifteenth ccntuiy, I 
think; and some shadowy ghosts of frescoes. 

Ellaline was enchanted with the old custodian, who 
talked much about ’’heart of oak,” and when she ven- 
tured to remark that he ’’looked as if he were made of 
it,” she and the old fdlow himsdf both blushed amusingly. 

TVe come on through prett}', respectable-looking 
'Williton, where lived Rc^nald Fitz Ursc who helped 
murder St. Thomas of Canterbury, and where cvciy- 
thing is extraordinarily andent except the motor garage. 

By this we were among the Quantock Hills; and the 
differences between Devonshire and Somerset sccnci^’ 
were beginning to be veiy marked. It *s di£5cult to define 
such differences; but th^’re visible in eveiy feature; 
the shape of the downs; the trees, standing up tall and 
isolated in ’’Zummerzet,” like landmarks; even the 
conformation of roads — which, by the way, are ex- 
tremely good in these xenons, a pleasant change for 
the car after some of her wild hill-climbing and tobpg- 
ganning feats in North Devon. 

Do you remember how, when we were boys, we discussed 
favourite names, and placed Audr^ high in the list 
among those of women? Here, in the Quantock Hills, 
th(y spell it ’’Audrie,” for the saint who patronizes 
'West Quantosdiead; and I have learned that it was 
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Hie name irhich the outlatred Doone tribe best loTcd 
to give their ^rl diildren. I think I used to say I should 
like to many a ^1 named Audrey, but never heard of 
such a person in real life, until EUoline informed me, 
on seeing St. Audrie's, that it *s the name of her most 
intimate friend. I responded by confessing my boyish 
resolve, and to amuse myself, asked if she would some 
day introduce me to her friend. “Not for the worldl*' 
said she, and blushed. I wish I could make myself 
believe her jealous. You would probably encourage me 
to think itl 

Wordsworih loved the pleasant region of the Quantock 
lulls, you know, and wrote some dmrming poems while 
he and Coleridge lived at Nether Stowey and Alfoiden; 
but just to see, in passing, Nether Stowey looks unat- 
tractive; and as for Bridgewater, not mudi farther 
on (where a red road has turned pink, then pale, then 
white with chalk), it is as commerdal to lodr at os it is 
historical to read of. 'When a boy, in bloodthirsty 
moods, I used to pore over tiut history; read how Judge 
Jefi^ lodged at Bridgewater during the Bloody A^ 
sizes (the house is gone now, washed away like on old 
bloodstain); how the moor between Weston and Bridge- 
water (in these days lined with motors) was lined with 
Feversham*spbbets after Sedgemoor. Does n't Macaulay 
refer to that os "the last fight deserving the »«»»»* 
battle, fou^t on English soil''? Then there was the 
story of "Swayne's Jumps,'' which one connected with 
Bridgewater. Hie made his famous escape in Toriey 
Wood, dose l^, and to this day the place is marked 
with three stones. That sort of tiling rushes you back 
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in a minute over long distances in time, doesn't it? — 
as moto» rush you forward in a minute over long distances 
of space. 

So to Glastonbury, by way of Poland Hill, looking 
down over the Scdgemoor plain, Chcdzoy Church, on 
whose southern buttress the battle axes were sharpened, 
and Weston Zoyland, with its Dutdi-sounding name, 
and Dutch-looking dykes. 

I never saw Glastonbury until now, and I *m not sure 
that, having seen it, I shan't be obliged to hook it on top 
of I^nchester, on my bump of reverence. Not tiiat 
one can compare its ruined grandeur with wdl-pre- 
served Winchester, the comparison lies in the oldness 
and the early beginnings of religion. I bdieve Glaston- 
bury is the one religious institution in which Briton, 
Saxon, and Norman all share and share alike; so the place 
seems to bind our race to a race supplanted. St. Dun- 
stan is the "great man" of the place, because he it was 
who restored the monastery after Danish wars; but he 
is a modem celebrity beside Joseph of Arimathea, the 
founder, who came with deven companions to bring 
the Holy Word to Britain. It was the Archangd Gabrid 
who bade him found a church in honour of the Yirg^; 
and it was a real inspration of the archangd's; 
for what one can see of the chapd of St. Joseph is abso- 
lutely perfect — a gem of beauty. 

We came to -Glastonbury in the afternoon, hawng 
lunched at a nice old coaching house in Bridgewater, 
and after pausing for a look at the Abbert's kitchen, I 
drove strai^t to the George, which I had heard of os 
bdng the Pilgrim's Inn of andent times, and the best 
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bit of domestic aichitecture in the town. The idea ms 
to have tea there — on indulgence for which Emily 
clamoured, being half choked with cball^ dust; but the 
house was so singularly beautiful and interesting that it 
seemed a crime not to sleep in it. The front is a gorgeous 
mass of carved pondling; in the middle rises a four- 
centred gatemy, and on the left is a marvel of a bow 
window, with a bay for every story. We went up a newd 
stairway to look at rooms, and one in whidi Henry 
Vjlll. slept a night fdl to my shore — not because I was 
sdfishly ready to take the best, however, for there were 
several others more carious, if not more interesting. 

Our quarters for the night sdected, we went out si^t- 
seeing, on foot, first tokiiig the Abbqr and Chapel of the 
Blessed Viri^, comiptly known as St. Joseph’s. It’s 
a good thing. Fat, that you did n't get your youthful 
my, and oimez Emily, because you have, or had, a 
"strong weakness" for ruins, and she doesn’t appre- 
date them in any form. The difference between her 
expression and Elloline’s while gazing at what is left 
of Glastonbury’s glory was a study. Emily’s bored, 
yet consdentiously desiring to be interested; the g^l’s 
rapt, radiant. And, indenl, these remnants of beauty 
are pathetically fair enough to draw tears to such' young 
qyes as hers. Thqjr ore even more majestic in ruin thnii 
they could have been in noblest prime, I think, because 
those broken arches have the splendour of dossic tragedy. 
They ore like a poem of which a few immortal lines 
axe lost. 

In the warm li^t of the August afternoon the dd 
stones, pillars, and arches of Glastonbury Abbey seemed 
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to be carved in stained ivory, a bas relief on lapis lazuli. 
We lingered until our pretty IVIrs. Senter got the look 
in her eyes of one who has stood too long in high-heeled 
boots, and Emily asked plainlivdy whether we were 
not going to sec the Glastonbury Thom. It appeared 
that she had promised to write her tame parson about 
it, and send him a sprig for planting; and she was much 
disappointed when she heard that the “original thorn,” 
Joseph of Arimathea’s blossoming stafiP, had been de- 
stroyed centuries ago on Weary-All Hill, where the 
saintly band rested on the way to Glastonbury. One 
trunk of the famous tree was hewed down by a Puritan 
in Elizabeth’s day (I ’m happy to tdl you he lost a leg 
and an eye in the act), while the second and only remain- 
ing one was destroyed a “military saint” in the great 
rebellion. “What disagreeable things saints have done!” 
cxdaimed Ellalinc, which shodeed Emily. “There have 
been very few military ones, anyhow,” my sister returned, 
mildly, with a slightly reproadiful glance at me, aimed 
at my spiritual failures. I cheered her up by promising 
that I would get her a sprig of thorn at Wdls, and telling 
her how all the transplanted slips have the habit of 
blossoming on Christmas Day, old style — January 6th, 
isn’t it? 

Our nest “sight” was the museum in the Market 
Place; and you may take my word for it, Pat, there ’s 
nothing mudi more interesting to be found the world 
over, if you’re interested in antiquities, as you and I • 
are. Th^’s the Alfred jewd, whidi, of course, the 
women liked best; and nest in their estimation came 
the bronze mirrors, the quea pins and big needles, the 
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loiige pots and the hair curiers (which Emily grovdy 
pronounced to be curiously like ESnde*s) of the Cdtic 
beauties who lived before Ac visits of those dever com- 
menaol travdlera, the Phoenicians. These relics were 
falten from the prdiistoric village at Godnet Marsh, 
discovered only about sixteen years ago, and th^ were 
found with others far more important; for instance, a 
big, dumsy canoe of block oak, which was soft os soap 
when it first came up out of its hidin^place in the tiiick 
peat bog, but was hardened afterward by various sden- 
rific tridcs. I confess to more interest in the dice boxes 
and dice, some of which the sly old Cdtic foxes had 
loaded. Cheating isn’t predsdy a modem device, it 
seems! 

After the museum, I todc the parly to a jewdler’s I 'd 
heard of, and bou^t some copies of the saoed treasures: 
a rqilica of the Alfred jewd; a rilver bowl, exactly imi- 
tating a bronae one frmn the lake village — probably 
of Gxedc manufacture, brought over by Fhoenidans — 
and other quaint and interesting things. EUaline is 
to have the jewd; the silver bowl is to be a "sop” to Mrs. 
Senter; and for Emily is a tiny modd oven, such as the 
Fhoenidans taught the Cdts to moke and Cornish 
cottagers bake their bread in to this day. 

There was the old Red Lion Inn to see, too, where 
Abbot 'Whiting lay the nig^t before his execution, whidi 
was a murder; and the Women’s Almshouses, and a 
dozen other things which tourists are expected to see 
besides many dozen vriiich th^ are not; and it is ior 
the latter that EUaline and I Imve a predilection. She 
and I are also fond of bdieving any story which is inter- 
ax 
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esting, iheiefoxe wc are both invaluable victims to the 
custodians of museums and other show places. The 
nice old fellow in the Glastonbui^' museum was delisted 
with our faith, wliidi would not only have moved moun- 
tains, but transported to such mountains any historic 
celebrity necessaiy to impress the picture. We bdieved 
in the burying of the original Chalice, from which to 
this hour flows a pure spring, the Holy, or Blood Spring. 
We believe that St. Patrick was born, and died on the 
Isle of Avalon; and more firmly than all, that both Arthur 
and Guinevere were buried under St. Mary’s (or St. 
Joseph’s) Chapd. Why, didn’t the custodian point 
out to us, in the picture of an andent plan of the drnpel, 
the actual spot where their bodies lay? What could 
wc oak more than that? But if we go to Scotland next 
year, we shall doubtless bdieve just as firmly that Arthur 
rests there, in spite of the record at Glastonbury, in 
spite even of Tennyson: 

“. . . the idand valley of Avilon: 

Where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow. 

Nor ever wind blows loudly; but it lies 
Deep-meadow’d, happy, fair with orchard-lawns 
And bowery hollows crown’d with summer sea. 

Where I wffl heal me of my grievous wound.” 

Does that come back to you, &om Arthur’s speech to 
Bed£vere? but he died of the ’’grievous wound” after 
all; and the custodian goes so far as to assert, solemnly, 
that when the co£5ns were opoied in the days of Henry 
n. the bodies of the king and queen were ’’very beauti- 
ful to see^ for a moment, untoudied time; but that 
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in a second, as fhe people looked, their dust crumbled 
away, all except the q)lendid golden hair of Guinevere, 
whi^ remained to tdl of her glory, for many a long 
year, until it was stolen, and disappeared forever.’* 

That is a good story, anyhow, and adds to the curious, 
almost magical endiantment of Glastonbury. Ellaline 
says that the very name of Glastonbury will after this 
ring in her ears like the sound of fairy bells, chiming 
over the lost lake that ringed the Isle of Avalon. You 
know, I dare say, that Glastonbury is supposed to have 
its derivation from British "Ynyswytryn,” "Inis vitrea,” 
the “Island of Glass,” because the water surrounding 
it was blue and dear as crystal. So nuny golden apples 
grew in the island orchards, that it became also the Ide 
of Avalon, from “Avalla” an apple. 

Even now, the queer conical, uolatcd hills of the 
ndg^bourhood ore called islands, and it is ea^ to picture 
Glastonbury as an ide rising among lesser ones out of a 
bright, asure estuary stretdiing away and away to the 
Bristol Ghaimd. The Saxon long, Edgar, whose 
royal castle has fprea the name to the town of Edgarly, 
must have had a fine view in his day. And now you 
have only to go up Tor Hill (a landmark for miles round, 
with its tower of St. MIchad on top like the watch-dog 
of a dead king) to see Wdls Cathedral to the north, 
the blue Mendips east and west, and cutting the range, 
a mysterious break, like a door, which means the wild 
pass of Cheddar; far in the west, a g^eam of the Bristol 
Chaimd; south, the Folden Hills, the Dorset hdgihts 
b^nd, and the Quantoda overtopped 1^ the peak 
of Dunkery Beacon. I think one would have to go 
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far to see more of England in one sweep of the ^e. 
Indeed, foreigners might come, moke a hasty ascent of 
Tor Hill, and take the nest boat bade to their own 
country, telling their friends not untruthfully that th^ 
had **seen England.** 

At night, in the room of Hmuy Vlli., I dreamed I saw 
Anne Boleyn, with Ellaline*s face, whidi smiled at me, 
tiic lips saying: **I *11 forgive you, if you *11 for^ve me.** 
I hope that *s a good omen? 

We gave ourselves twenty-four hours in Glastonbury 
and the neighbourhood, miming out to the prdiistoric 
village at Godney Marsh, to see the escavations, and to 
Meare (by the by, the very causeway over which our 
motor spun was built of stones from the Abb^I) then 
on, toward evening, to Wdls. There have been su]> 
prisingly blue evenings latdy, to which Ellaline hos 
drawn my attention; and her simile on the way to Wdls, 
that we seemed to be dri-mg through a pelting rain of 
violets, I thought rather pretty. What shall I do, I 
wonder, if I have to port with her — give her to some 
other man, perhaps? It hardly bears thinking of. 
And yet it may easily happm. It seems to me that 
every man who sees her must wont her; and the feding 
does n*t make for peace or comfort. I suppose I might 
be different, and less the brate, if I had n*t lived so long 
in the East, growing used to Eastern customs; but as it 
is, when I see some man*s ejea light upon her face and 
rest there in surprised admiration, I want to snatch her 
up, wrap her in a veil, and mn off with her in my arms. 
Beastiy, isn*t it? I have no sudi feding, however, in 
coimection with Mrs. Senter, although she is very 
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striking, and esdtes a good deal of attention wherercr 
xre Bp. 

I haven't seen Emily so happy since we have been 
motoring as she is at Wdls, and it seems almost criminal 
to tear her away, though I fear I shall have to do so 
to-morrow. She says tha^ excqit at home^ she has 
never fdt such "on air of xdigious calm” as at Wdls; 
and there *s something in the feding which I can under- 
stand, though I must admit I don't go about the world 
searching for rdigious calm. 

Certainly one can't ima^ne a crime bdng committed at 
Wdls, and a wicked thought would be rather wickeder 
here than dsewhere. Not that the Cathedral is to 
me alluringly beautiful (E bdieve it ranks high, and 
is even exalted as tiie "best secular church" to be 
found the world over, the west front bdng glorified 
os a masteipiece beyond all others in England); at first 
right it vagudy disappointed me. I am no espert judge 
of architecture, and don't pretend to be; still, I dare 
to have my tikes and distik»; and it was not until I 'd 
walked round the cathedrol many times, stood and stared 
at it, and gone up heig^ to snrv^ it from different 
points of view, that I began to warm toward it mightily. 
Now, I find it eminentiy noble, yet not so lovaUe as 
some which my memory dierishes, some not perhaps 
as architecturally or ortisticalfy perfect. But you know 
what individuality buildinga have, espedally those 
which are vast and dominating; and Wdls is unique. 
As the conunon people say, it "wants knowing.” 

Emily, usually sparing of adjectives, pronounces the 
Lady Chapd "a dream," and I don't think she esag- 
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gerates; but for myself, the things least forgettable 
in the Cathedral ‘nill be the Chapter House Stairs 
and the beautiful fourteenth centuiy glass. The 
ascent of the staircase is an exquisite experience, and, 
as Ellaline cried out in her joy, "it must be like going 
up a snow mountain by moonlight.” The old dock 
in the transept, too, holds one hypnotized, waiting always 
to see what will happen next. Peter Lightfoot, the 
Glastonbury monk, who made it in the fourteenth 
centuiy, must have had a Uvdy imagination, and have 
loved exdtement — "something doing,” as Americans 
say. Ellaline and I are overcome with sympathy for 
one of four desperately fighting knights who never gets 
the colours. Hard luck to work like that for hundreds 
of years, and never succeeed! 

At last Emily has seen the Glastonbury Thom, and 
obtained her slip, as an exceptional favour. She longs 
for Christmas to come, to know if it will bloom, as it 
does r^lorly eveiy year in the gardens of the Bishop’s 
palace. 

Until now I could n’t have imagined envying a Ushop, 
but to live in the palace at Wdls, and own the palace 
gardens for life, would be worth a few sacrifices. I 
should think there could have been never a more 
poetical or diarming garden on earth — ^not excepting 
Eden or a few Indian gardens I have admired. It 
is perfect; as Ellaline says, even pluperfect, in its contrast 
with the gray rains, and the mdlow, ancient house. 
There is an embattled wall, which makes a -terrace 
walk, above the fair lawns and jewelled fiower beds, 
and from the top as you walk, the hills g^ling the old 
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city go iranng in gradations of blue to on opal horizon. 
There *s an old Wdl House in the garden, which is one 
of its chief ornaments, and has adorned it since the 
fifteenth century. Bishop Beddngton — the Beddng- 
ton of the punning zebus CBeacon and Tun) built it to 
supply water to the cily. But there were plenty of other 
springs, always — seven famous ones — which sug- 
gested the name, Wdls; and had th^ not existed, perhaps 
Sang Ina (who flourished m the ei^th century, and 
was mixed up in Glastonbury history) would not have 
founded a cathedral here. Blessed be the seven wells, 
then, for vrithout them one of the fairest places in Eng- 
land might never have eristed. 

1 had heard of the celebrated swans, and as I knew 
die would like them, I determined to pay the birds a 
morning call (the day after we arrived) with EUaline. 
SVom any obtrusion of Enuly*8 1 felt safe, for her mind 
whirls here with old oak carvings, Slaxman sculptures, 
andent vestments, carven tombs, and, above all, choral 
serrices. Indeed, Emily is nev^ at her best errsqtt in 
a cathedral; and I knew that swans would not be eede- 
siastic enough to please her. But of Mrs. Senter and 
Dick I had to be more wary; for the lady, no doubt 
because die is my guest, feds it polite to give me a good 
deal of her sodety; and Dick naturally considers that 
EllaUne's time is wasted on me, espedally when he 
is n*t by to alleviate the boredom. 

My one chance was to lure the out early, for 
neither Mrs. Senter nor Burden loves the first morning 
hours. With all the guUly tremors of one who cooks 
an intrigue, I sent a note to Ellaline*s zoom, just after 
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she had gone to bed, asking if she were “sporting 
enough” to come for a walk at seven-thirty. I thought 
that way of putting the invitation would fetch her, 
and it did; but perhaps a card I endosed had something 
to do with her prompt aoieptance. I printed, in my 
best imitation of engraved text, “IVlx. and ISdis. Swan 
and the Misses Cygnet, At Home, In the Moat, Bidiop's 
Palace. Ring for Refreshments. R.S.VJ.” 

Five minutes later came down a scrap of paper (all 
she had, no doubt) with a little pencil scrawl, saying 
that Miss Lethbridge was delighted to accept Mr. and 
Mrs. Swan*s kind invitation for seven-thirty, and thanked 
Sir Liond Fendragon for obtaining it. I have put this 
away with my treasures, of course. 

I was at the place appointed before the time, and 
she did n*t keep me waiting. As a matter of fact, she *s 
always extraordinarily prompt. Modem school training, 
I suppose, os Ellaline the !F1ist was never known to be 
in time for anything. And the swans were worth getting 
up for. They are magnificent creatures; but, unlike 
many professional beauties, thq^'ie as dever as thqr 
are handsome. For generations fh^ and their ancestors 
have been trained to ring a bdl when th^ breakfast; 
and to see the whole family, mother, babies, and cousins, 
breasting the dear, IQied water, and waiting in a dig- 
nified, not too eager, row while father pulls a bdl in 
the old palace wall, tweaking the string impatiently with 
his beak, is better than any theatrical performance of 
this season in London. 

Ellaline was entranced, and would have the play 
played over and over again by the swan actors and the 
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stage manageress, a kindly and polite woman who con- 
ducted the entertainment. When we were both ashamed 
to bi^ for mote, EUahne suggested a walk round the 
town, which is of an unspoiled beauty, and you can 
guess whether or no I was glad to be her guide. I *m cer- 
tain I should have proposed before breakfast (I wonder if 
any other man was ever in love enough for that?) if 
Dick Burden and his aunt hadn't turned a comer at 
the critical moment. But perhaps it was just as wdl. 
In spite of what you say, I am certiun she would have 
refused me. 

Nererthdess, for your encouragement, my dear old 
Fat, I am 

You» ever gratefully, 


Fm. 
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MRS. SENTEB TO HER SISTER, MRS. BURDEN 

Empire Hold, Bath, 

Avgust Without End, Amen! 

Mt Dear Sis: Talk about a land where it is always 
afternoon! Seems to me it will never stop being August. 
I *m dead side of motoring in present company, and so 
furious vrath Sir Liond that the only revenge I can think 
of is to many him. Would that I could say, "Vengeance 
is mine**; but it *s still a bird in the bush, I regret to say, 
while in my hand is nothing save the salt whidi I *m 
trying to sprinkle on its toil. 

Curious feeling one has on a motor tour. I have the 
sensation of being detached from my oVm past (good 
thing that, for some ladies of our acquaintance!) like 
a hook that *s come out of its oja. The hook, howev^, 
is quite ready to fit into any new eja that happens to 
be handy, or dig out any e^ that happens to be in the 
way. And that brings me back to Mademoiselle Leth- 
bridge. It really can*t be good for one*s liver to dislike 
anyone as much as I have grown to dislike that girl; 
but unfortunatdy I can’t afford to despise her. She 
is dever; almost too dever, for dierished, protected, 
sdioolgirl nineteen. Would that I could find a screw 
loose in her history! Wouldn’t I make it latfie? 1 

880 
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thought I had got hold of one, through the l^dnls, 
but Sir Liond \rould n’t listen to the rattling, urould n’t 
let it rattle for an instant. It is only the change of 
climate and English food that prevents lus manners 
from being (ns no doubt thi^ vrcrc in Eastern climes) 
those of a Badiaw; and if he were one’s husband he 
could n’t be more disagreeable than he is at times. 

Not that he means to be disagreeable. If he did, 
one vrould knour hour to take him — or not to take him. 
But it is his polite indifference to which I object. I ’m 
not used to it in men. It ’s like a brick wall you *re 
djing to kick against, only it *s no use. I don’t take all 
tlie trouble I do with my hiur and complcsdon not to 
be looked at, I assure you. Why, my waist might just 
as well be two inches bi^cr for all he notices! It is 
too trying. And then, to sec the way he looks at that 
girl, who does n’t know enough about physical economy 
to make powder stick on her nose when it rains! 

It docs me good to talk to you like this. Didc is n’t 
sympathetic, because he haj^ns to be in love with 
the young female, and though he occasionally abuses 
her himsdf, on the spur of a snub, he won’t let 
me do it. 

Don’t think, however, that I give up hope. By no 
means. I hove heaps of tricks up my sleeve, small 
and fashionable as it is, and lots of strings to my bow. 
But I just widi one was a ’’bowstring” ond round a 
girl’s neck. I ’d ^ve a tiny, tiny pull. In fact, I did 
^ve cme, yesterday — cme whick I’ve been wanting to 
ipve ever since I received your letter. But actually, 
till yesterday, I never got a ckance. I ’’made” several. 
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but they always went to bits, like a child’s house of 
cards. Poor me! That is port of the creature’s devcr- 
ness. I think she knew by instinct that I had some- 
thing nasfy to say, and she kept dod^ng about, preventing 
me from laying hands (I won’t say daws) on her. 

Dick, too, she has kq>t in the some position, waiting 
for an opportunity to pounce. Indeed, she has handled 
us both surprisingly wdl, considering her age and 
brining up. I have a certain reject for her. But one 
often rei^ects people one dislikes, doesn’t one? At 
least, really nice, amusing people of my ^•pe do. 

Exactly what Didc wants to do with his white mouse 
when he has pounced on it I have no means of knowing, 
for since a slight misunderstanding, not to say row, 
which we had on the night of his return from Scotland 
and you, a certain reserve has fallen between us, like 
a stage curtain. He is on the stage side; I am in the 
position of audience. But I was never in doubt for a 
moment as to what would follow my pounce, provided 
the mouse didn’t prove too strong for me — and I 
don’t think it has. My pretty little ladylike bite must 
have left u mark on the velvet fur. 

I dare say I have exdted your curiosity by referring 
to a "row” with Didc, and lest ybu^n^lect my interests 
in the rest of the letter, to brood upon his, I *d better 
pander at once to your maternal anxie^. 

He would n’t have confessed to me anything you hod 
told him about Miss Lethbridge’s antecedents, for the 
very good reason that he hangs onto her with the gnp 
of a bulldog on a marrow-bone; but os I was armed with 
your letter (I found it wmting for me at Bideford) 
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oontiwiiig fall infoimation, he saw it “was no use to 
keq) anything back. 

II I lud had the letter a little earlier I mi^t not have 
racked my valuable brain as violently as I did to g^ve 
him a chance alone trith EQaline. I arranged for him 
to find her deserted at Ejng ArOmt^s Castle^ like 
Mariana in her moated grange; but on reading what 
you hod to say, I admit I had qualms as to the wisdom 
of my policy where Dick*s future was concemed. How- 
ever, even then I trusted to mysdf to save him if it came 
to the worst; and it might have been valuable for my 
future if things had happened ‘‘according to scdiednle” 
— just because Sir laond w such a Bashaw. He would 
never again have fdt the same to the ^1 if die had 
achemed to be left behind in order to meet Dick. How- 
ever — I can control most men, and many women, but 
I cant control trains; and it was throng tiidr misEong 
connedions that Didc missed rescuing his ladylove. 
As it has turned out, no harm has been done to lum. 
I wish I could be as sure of mysdf; for ^ Uond, I 
fanqy, has nt been quite as nice dnce. He cant guess 
whatT had to do with the affair; but — I suppose even 
m«i have instinct, infenor to ours diou^ it be. 

Dick came to my room at Bidefncd, and was cross 
because things had gone wrong; I was cross because 
he was cross (E hate injustice in anyone but n^sdQ, 
and then he was crosser becauseltold him itwould never 
do for him to marry the ^1, knowing what we now 
know. He said he would have her, and hang every- 
body else, espedally ^ laond; I argued that hanging 
people would do no good; and he then said that it would 
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be all right anyhow about the dd, as he knew a way 
of getting something decent out of Sir Lionel for her. 
What he knew he firmly refused to divulge, and when 
I asked if he 'd told you, he replied that he jolly well 
had n*t. Also he accused me of "stinginess,” in not 
wanting "Fendragon to part,” and wishing to kc^ the 
** whole hog” for myself; his delicate way of expressing 
my desire to retain the means of purchasing tiaras, etc., 
suitable to my rank, in case I should become the future 
Lady Fendragon. 

At this point in the conversation our family relations 
were somewhat strained, but before thqr reached snap- 
ping point, with my accustomed tact Qiartiy learned 
from you) I smoothed my nq>hcw down, regardless 
of my own injured feelings. Nothing could be better 
for me than that he should be engaged to Miss Leth- 
bridge, though, of course, nothing could be worse for us 
all than that he should marry her. Trust me, I say 
again, as I have said before, to prevent that. I assure 
you, I can easily do it. Meanwhile, I encourage Dick 
to bdieve that he has softened my hard heart; and 
though he does n’t bdieve in me absolutdy, or tell me all 
the workings of Ins mind, I’m certun you need have 
no anxiety about your son and hdr. 

Now to my own affairs, whidi, after Dick’s future and 
your neuralgia, I fiatter myself axe dear to you. 

You ’ve often remarked that I ’m nothing if not 
dramatic, and perhaps when I tell you what I did 
yesterday you will think I *ve proved it for the hun- 
dredth — or is it the thousandth? — time. 

We left Wdls (whidi dqiressed me as all cathedral 
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tcrnns 'do, because emybody, and even cveiy building, 
seems so unco guid) to run tbiough the Cheddar ravine, 
which, I fancy, tfaough I don't know and care less, is 
among the Mendip SSlls. I woke up with a headache, 
not having slept on account of a million church 'docks 
and beUs winch were deadly busy all night, and I fdt 
I should be no better until I'd had it out with the 
enemy. 

Sir Idonel, as you know, can be a pleasant companion 
when he chooses, and he 's so good-looking in his soldier 
way that I can't hdp admiring him when I'm not 
hating him, but it is a strain on the nerves, headache 
or no headache, mtting next a man and trying every 
minute to make him like you better than he does the 
woman he wants to be wit^ who is sitting behind him. 
It means that you must be amusing and witty and 
interested in everything he says. But how can you 
be -mtty when the only thing you want to say is "devil 
and damn,” of which he would violentiy disapprove 
from a lady’s lips (or pen)? And how can you be interested 
in all he says when he discourses about mouldy old 
saints, and legends, and history, and things over and 
done with long ago, Uke that? What do I care if SL 
Dunstan — of whom I heard too much at Glastonbury 
, — saved Eng Edmund, Inmting in the Mendips, from 
falling over Cheddar Cliff, horse and man? Why, I 
don't even know who Edmund was, or when he hap- 
. pened. Cdtic rdics, found in caves, are less than 
nothing to me, and Rcmian coins are a mere aggravation 
when erne is bothered how to get current coin of the 
realm. Botany bores me, too, though I have been 
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studying it, together ivith many other dull things whidi, 
unfortunately for me, Sir Uoncl likes. 

Well, vre \rcnt up the Mendip Hills by 'way of an 
obscure little wllnge called Friddy, which seemed im- 
portant to Sir L. because th(^ found some lead pigs 
in a mine there marked Imp. Vesposianus, and a few 
old Roman dice, and broodies like sofely-pins. It 
would be much more to the point if he would take an 
interest in what I wear, rather than concentrating lus 
attention on the “way b. c. Roman miners or soldiers 
contrived to fasten their rags together. It would console 
one for invariably losing one's pins and hatpins when 
one wonts them most, if one could think future genera- 
tions 'would grow emotionid over them. Yet, on the 
whole, I should prefer it done by a certain man in my 
own generation. 

The moment we got away from Friddy, where a lot 
of starfish roads come together, my spirits rose. The 
country bt^an to look theatrical, whidi was a pleasant 
change after Wdls, and all my native dramaticness 
b<^an to surge in me. I fdt on my mettle; and whoi 
Sir Liond talked about 'visiting the Cheddar Caverns 
I said to myself: “My name isn't Gwen Senter 
if I don't get hold of the girl in a cave, and tdl her a 
thing or two.” It can't be ea^ to escape from people 
in caves, I thought; and so it proved. But I haven't 
come to that, yet. 

I really enjoyed the Cheddar Ravine. It is the sort 
of scenery that appeals to me. Hills rose, 'wild and 
rocky, shutting in our road, and brigands would have 
been appropriate, as in some mountain pass of Spain. 
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There were sheer gray cUffs like casSes and bumtout 
churches, and watdi-towets. 

Said Sir Liond: "Here we come, stnught from one 
of lihe finest cathedrals made man, to see what Nature 
can do in the way of ccdeaostical architecture; fafades 
here as fine os any west front, and vagudy rich vnth 
decoration.** I purred, of course^ agredng, and pointing 
out graceful spires, empty niches for saints, tombs for 
cardinals, and statues of kings and bishops with crowned 
and mitred heads, babbling on tiius with hurried intelli- 
gence lest EUoline should jump in ahead. 

It *s the land of place — this wdrd all^ of colourful 
TodE — where you fed things must happen, and I deter- 
mined they ahould happen; a hidden place you are 
surprised at being able to enter, as if the door hod been 
diut by enchantment a fd?r million years, and then 
fordbly opened for modem motorists. I used tins idea 
on Sir Liond, in a form too daborate to waste on a sistra, 
and mode a distinct lut. But Ellafine got in a little 
deadly work at the first cave. She b^an tal^g fairy 
talk witii Sir Liond, and that not bdng my style, I had 
to let her have her head. 

Eoncy my preten^g to be a child who, having lost 
itsdf, suddenly sees a hole in a rock, crawls in for shdter 
from beasts of the forest, and finds that by acddent 
It has stumbled on the entrance to fdryland! But 
Miss Lethbridge had quite a fairy gome with Sir I^nd, 
who, she played, was his ancestor ttlng Arthur, carried 
to this strange place by the four queens who rowed 
his body across the lake. "You can be one of the 
queens, if you like,** die gradousfy said to me. "And 

S2 
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dear "Mrs. Norton another?** I suggested. That turned 
the budding drama into farce, as I meant it should. 

It Tras a weird cave, and would have served excel- 
lently for my purpose; but when I heard there was an- « 
other to follow — as servants say of the next course for 
dinner — I thought it would be an anti-climax to use 
this one. Besides, there were a good many people in 
it. Tlierc were tricl^' illuminations to show off the 
best formations, one of which [was King Solomon’s 
Temple, King S. sitting witli folded arms at the 
entrance, his knees up ns if he had a pain; but 
being only a pink stalagmite, he couldn’t be ex- 
pected to behave. 

Ha^-ing done justice to Gough’s Cavern, we returned 
to the car, and sldmmed along the splendid, rock-walled 
road to the next cave, which, it appears, is a deadly 
rival of the first. One advertises nsits of Martel, the 
explorer; the other boasts the approval of royalty. I 'm 
sure they would lore to have a notice up: “By appoint- 
ment to the King,” as if were tailors. But what could 

a king do with a cave nowadays ? At one time, it might 
have been handy to hide in, but those days and those 
kings are changed. I believe, by the way, Britons 
did hide in one or two of the Cheddar Cavons, when 
the Saxons were uncomfortably interested in their 
whereabouts, and there are bones, but I ’m glad to say 
we didn’t see them. I hate to be reminded of what I ’m 
built on, and can’t bear to look in the glass after seeing 
a skull, with or without cross-bones. 

In this second cave, when Mrs. Norton was putting 
an appropriate prehistoric question I’d coadied her 
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up to ask her brother, I linked a friendly arm in Ella- 
line’s, and bore her off under oonvi^. 

"‘What a sweet, illuminated stalactite cartainl” said 
I, rapturously. "Doesn't it look like translucent 
coral, and wouldn’t you like to have a dress esoctty 
that colour?” 

Thus I managed to keep her with me, and fall bdiind 
the others, glaring at Dick so meanmgly as to frighten 
him away when he showed rigns of lingering. 

My scene thus effectively set, and the two leading 
characters on the stage together, I lost no time in be- 
^nning to redte my lines. It was in a dark sort of rodc- 
porlour, with some Idnd of an illuminated witches’ 
Idtehen or devil’s cauldron to look at, and give us an 
excuse to pause — all veiy effective. 

"Miss Lethbridge,” I said, "I have rather a disagree- 
able duty to perform.” 

"'When people tell you thqr have a duty to perfonn, 
it goes 'mthout saying that it’s disagreeable,” she 
replied, with a flippancy on which I conrider I have 
the'patent. 

"Have I a black on my nose, or is my dress undone 
at the back?” 

"There is a block,” sud I, "but it’s not on your 
nose.” 

"On my character, perhaps?” she insinuated. 

"Not exactly,” said I. "But it will be on my con- 
science if I don’t get it off. You see, you ou^t to 
know. If you don’t know, you'te handicapped, and 
it is n’t fair that a g^l hke you should be handicapped. 
I ’ve been trying for days to screw up my courage to 
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speak. In this queer place, I fed suddenly as if I could. 
Shall Tre talk here, TThilc tre have the chance?’* 

"You talk, please,” said she. "I inll do the rest.” 
(Pert thing.) Howerer, I took her at her word, and 
did what I had to do, with neatness and dispatch, as 
an executioner should. But the odd part was, that when 
I had diopped off her head with the axe you sharpened 
for me and posted from Scotland, registered and ex- 
pressed, she hardly seemed to know it was off. She 
did look a little pale, though that might have been the 
effect of the strange light, but she thanked me pleasantly 
for tdling her the truth, and said she quite appredated 
my motive. • 

"I was prompted entirdy by my interest in you, and 
because of my nephew’s ftiendship,” I said. 

"Oh, yes,” said she, in a voice like cream. "What 
dse amid it be?” 

"It could be notlung else,” I replied emphatically. 
"I ’m sure I hated distressing you, but it was that good 
might come. I do hope it has n’t upset you too much?” 

"No, not too much,” said she. "But it has made 
me horribly — hungry I” 

Really, that did stagger me! I must confess I can’t 
tdl what to nuike of the ^1. Anyhow, she hnows, 
which is the pxindpal thing, and no matter how rmnark- 
able an actress she may be for her age, she must care. 
It would n’t be human not to care for such a story about 
her own mother and &ther. Yet she took it so imper- 
sonally! I can’t get over that. And she actually ate 
a good lundieonl I wonder she could swallow. But, 
of course, I ’d put everything as politdy as I could put 
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Buch things, 'because I did n*t tnint her to scream or faint. 
Well, X need n't have urotxiedl 

We had lunch at an inn near Cox's Cavern, vnth two 
cascades in the back garden, whidi is shut in quite 
a private and special gorge of its own. I watched the 
girl 08 mudi as I dared, but she looked about as usual 
so for as I could moke out. The only noticeable effect 
of OUT conversation was that she seemed somewhat sup- 
pressed, sat rilent and thoughtful, and attempted no 
sallies. 

Dozens of motors arrived while we were eating, gor^ 
geous cars with resplendent chauffeurs, but there was nt 
one to put the bonnet of "Apollo" (as someone has 
named ours) out of joint; and not one chauffeur as 
striking as our extraordinary Bengali in his native dress. 

I forgot to mention that I bound EUoline to secreqy 
before I began my tale, saying that I 'd had the infor- 
mation in confidence. She has her faults, but I don't 
think'she 'd break her word. She is one of those tall, 
upstanding, head-in-the-iur creatures who pride them- 
selves on keeping a promise till it 's mouldy. 

My headadie was better, after relieving my mind, 
and I enjoyed the run to Cfifton and Bristol. We had 
to go through the queer old gray village of Cheddar, 
which was as chee^ looUng as one would eiqpect it to be; 
and I suppose the Market Cross we passed must have 
been good, as Sir Liond would stop and take a photo- 
graph. As we turned out of the place for AxMdge^ 
I threw a glance over xay dionlder, back at the exit 
of the queer vallqr, end a carved bronze screen seemed 
already to have been drawn across it. 
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It was a fine road; Axbridgc a sort of toy village whose 
houses might have been nuule for good little girls to play 
with; and to avoid the traffic in the main road we went 
by way of CJongresbuiy, where the hlilford- Joneses live. 
I was glad we did n't meet them driving thrir old pony- 
chaise. 1 should have been ariiamed to bow. There 
was a turn which led us into a diaiming road, winding 
high among woods, then coming out where the gorge 
of the Avon burst upon our view. It always pleases 
Sir Liond if one is cnthuriastic over scenety, so I was, 
though I really hated going over that awfully high 
suspen'sion bridge, as I detest looking down from 
heights. So does Mrs. Norton; but I can't afford to 
be classed with her, therefore I joined Ellaline in 
esdaiming that the bridge was glorious. I suppose it is 
fine, if one could only look without fear of being seasidk. 

We stopped all night in Clifton, in which Miss Leth- 
bridge was interested, largely because of "Evelina," 
who stopped at the Hot Wells, in the "most romantic 
part of the stoiy.” I could n't for my life remember 
who wrote "E%»elino” — which was awkwiud; and it 
has n't come back to me yet. I always mis the book 
up with " Clarissa Harlowe," and so does Dick, though, 
of course, he 's read neither. 

We went to see a lot of things in Bristol, but the best 
was a church called St. Maxy Beddiffe. Mrs. Norton, 
though tired, pined to go when she heard it was famous; 
and it's as much as your life is worth to dmy her a 
church if she wrants one. The others, escq>t Didc, 
said it was worth stopping for; also that they were glad 
they did; so somebody was pleased! And Sir L. and 
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E. jabbered enough history in Bristol to last a schoohnastcr 
a week. I was quite thankful to start again, and stop the 
flow of intdligence, because I had n*t found time to fag 
up Bristol and Clifton beforehand, os I do some towns. 

So we come to Bath, where we've been stopping for 
two days at one of the best hotds in England, and where 
I might enj<^ a little well-earned dvilization if it were n't 
that there ore a thousand and one old houses and other 
“features” which Mademoisdle EUalinc pretends she 
yearns to visit. Of course, I know that all she wants 
is a chance to monopolize Sir L.'s sodety, but he does n't 
know that; and my business is not only to fight unjust 
monopoly, but to establish a Scntcr-Fcndragon Trust 
mysdf. Consequently there is no rest for the wideed, 
and willy-nilly, I, too, gloat over relics of the past. 

Luddly for me, as I have had to do more sight-sedng 
here than almost anywhere dec, Bath is a fasdnating 
place, and I bdieve it 's becoming very fashionable again. 
Anyhow, all the great ones of corth seem to have lived 
here at one time or another. I wonder if it mightn't 
be nice for you to spend a season, taking the waters, 
or bathing, or whatever is the smartest thing to do? 
I 've noticed it 's only the very snuurtest thing that ever 
thoroughly agrees with you, and I qmpathize. I have 
the sort cX feeling that what |s good for duchesses may 
be good for me; but if I bring off what I 'm aiming at 
now. Lady Fendragon shall rise on the ladder of her 
husband's fame and her own diarm to the plane of 
rqyalties. 

By the way, in noring about among the foundations 
of a church here, St Feter's — they found the wife (her 
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bodj, I mean) of that King Edmund Thingummy I 
never could find out about. He seems always to be 
cropping up! 

I was in hopes we*d only have to go back to the 
Roman days of Bath, as that saves trouble; but, oh no, 
down I must dip into Saxon lore, or I 'm not in it with 
llie industrious IVliss Lethbridge I I think the wretched 
Saxons had a mint here, or something, and there were 
religious pageants of great splendour in which that ever- 
lasting St. Dunstan mixed himself up. I tell you these 
things, I may explain, not because I think you will be 
interested, but because I want to fix them in my mind, 
as we haven't finished "doing** Bath yet, and are to 
stop another day or two. 

As for Roman talk, there is no end of it among us; 
it mingles with our meals, whidi would otherwise be 
dclidous; and in my dreams, instead of being lulled by 
the music of a beautiful wdr under my window, I find 
myself mumbling: "Yes, Sir Lionel, Ptolemy should 
have said the place was outside, not in, the Bd^c border.** 
(Sounds like something new in embroidery, doesn't 
it?) "Strange, indeed, that th^'only discovered the 
Roman Baths so late as the middle of the dghteenth 
century! And then, only think of finding the biggest 
and best of all, more than a hundred years later!** 

I assure you, I have kq>t my end up with my two too- 
well-informed companions, and I was even able to tdl 
Sir Liond a l(^end he didn't know: about Bladud, 
a son of the British King Lud Hudibras, creating Bath 
by black magic, secreting a miraculous stone in the spring, 
which heated the water and cured the sick. Then Bladud 
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grew so concdted about bis o\m powers that be tried 
to £y, and if he bad succeeded there would have been 
no need for the Wri^t brothers to bother; but when he 
got as far as London from Bath the wing-strings broke 
and he fell, plopi on a particularly hard temple of 
Apollo. After him rrigned his son, no less a person 
than King Lear. I got this out of a queer little old book 
I bought the first day we come, but I assumed the lur 
of having known it since diildhood. There's another 
legend, it seems, about Bladud and a swine, but it's 
less esoteric than this, and Sir Lionel likes mine better. 

I do wish wo had n't to spend so much time poking 
about in the Roman Baths, for though there ore good 
enough sights to see ther^ for those who love that sort 
of thing, one does get sudi cold feet, and there oxe.sudi 
a lot of steps up and down, one's dress is soon dusty 
round the bottom, and that *s a bore when one has no 
mud. 

II I could choose^ I 'd prefer the Pump Rooift, ond 
would rather talk of Beau Nash and the old Assembly 
Rooms than of Minerva and her temple — or indeed 
of Pqpys, or Miss Austen and Eanny Burney. By tiie 
way, "Evdina" was hers. I 've found that out, without 
committing mysdf. I wish I coul^^^iy the book for 
rispence. I think I'll try, when nobody is looking; 
and it ou^t to be eaq^, for we simply haunt a bookshop 
in Gay Street, bdonging to a Mr. Meehan, who is a 
edebrity here. He has written a bode in whidi Sir 
Liond is much interested, called "Eomous Houses of 
Bath," and as it seems he knows more about the place 
as it was in old days and os it is now than any other living 
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person, he has been going round irith us, sho\ring us 
tliose “features” I mentioned. He appears to have 
ardiitccturc of all kinds at Ins finger tips, and not only 
points out here and there what “Wood the elder and 
Wood the younger” did, under patronage of Ralph 
Allen, but knows which architect’s work was good, 
which bad, which indiffenmt; and that really is beyond 
mel I suppose one can’t have a soul for Paris fashions 
and English architecture too? I prefer to be a judge 
of the former, thanks! It ’s of mudi more use in life. 

I should think there can hordl}' be a street, court, 
or even allqr of Old Bath into which we have n’t been 
led by our clever doerone, to see a “ bit” whidi ought n’t 
on any account to be missed. Here, the remains of 
the Roman wall, crowded in among mere, middle- 
aged things; there the place where Queen Elizabeth 
stayed, or Queen Anne; where “Catherine Morland” 
lodged, or “General Tilney”; where “Miss Elliot” and 
“Captain Wentworth” met; where John Hales was 
bom, and Tcny, the actor; where Sir Sidney Smith and 
De Quinccy went to school; the house whence Elizabeth 
Linl^ doped vnth Sheridan; the place where the “Ring 
of Bath,” poor old Nash, died poor and neglected; 
and so on, ad infinitum, all the way to Prior Park, where 
Pope stayed with Ralph Allen, roncorously reviling 
the town and its sulphur-laden air. So now you can 
imagine that my “walldng and standing” musdes are 
becoming abnormally de\doped, to the detriment of 
the sitting-down ones, winch I fear may be atrophied 
or something before we rdum to motor life. 

Sir Liond has remaxiked that Bath is a “microcosm 
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jA England,*' and I hmtened to say “Yes, it is.*' Do 
you bappen to know wbat a microcosm means? Dick 
says it *s a conglomeration of microbes, but he is always 
wrong about abstract things unconnected with Sherlodc 
Holmes.. 

By this time you irill be as tired of Bath as if you had 
pottered about in it as much as I have^ and won't care 
whether it had two great periods — Roman and 
eighteenth century — or twenty, inextricably entangled 
with the South Pole and Kamdiatka. More tired than 
I, even, for I have got a certain amount of satisfaction 
to the ^ firam the agreeable, dassic-looking tcnaces 
and crescents, and the pure white stone buildings that 
glitter on the hillrides overlooking the Avon. That 
is the sort of badiground which is becoming to me, and 
as I had all my luggage meet me in Bath, I have been 
able to dress for it; whereas Miss Lethbridge has done 
moat of her exploring in blue serge. 

In a day or two we are off again — Woles sooner or 
later, I believe though I ask no questions, as I dont 
care to draw attention to my own future plans. We 
were asked for a forbuglit, and I am not troubling my 
memory to count by how many days we have overstayed 
— not our wdcome, I hope — but our invitation. You 
will wonder perhaps why I “overstay,** since I frankly 
admit that I'm “fed up** with too mudi scenery and 
too much information. Yet no, you are far too dever 
to wonder, dear Sis. You will see for yourself that I 
must go on, like “the brooV mtil Sir Liond adcs me 
to go on — as Lady Fendragon. Or dse until I have 
to abandon hope. But I won't think of that. And I 
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am bdng so nice to Mrs. Norton (whenever necessary) 
that I tliink she has for^ven me the colour of my hair, 
and will advise her brother to invite me to make a little 
visit at Graylees Castle, where it is understood the tour 
eventually comes to an end. When this 'end may arrive 
the god of automobiles knows. A chauffeur proposes; 
the motor-car disposes. And the Woman-in-the-Car 
never reposes — when there’s another woman and a 
man in the case. 

Your-enduring-to-the-end, 

Gwen. 

F.S. — That was an inspiration of mine about the 
Cheddar Cavern, wasn’t it? I have another now, and 
will make a note of it. N.B. — Get Sir L. to take 
me to see the ruins of Tintem Abb^ by moonlight 
(if any) and while there induce him to propose, or think 
he has done so. I. have a vdiite dress which would just 
suit. 
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AUDBIE BBENDON TO HER MOTHER 


Tintem Ahhey, Augvai 

Deabesv Saint: We *xe not esactly living in Tintem 
Abbey; that irould be too good to be true, and would 
also annoy the looks which erf and cxy always in the 
ruins, as if they were ghosts of the dead Cisterdan 
monks, dothed not in white, but in decent blade, ever 
mourning thdr lost gkny. But we are in a perfect 
duck of a hotd, covered with Viiginia creeper, and as 
dose by as can be. We arrived this afternoon, and 
have bad an hour or two of ddightful dawdling in the 
Abb^. Soon we are to have on early dinner, which 
we Bhall bolt if necessary, so that we may go in again 
hy moonlight, before the moon escapes. I have dressed 
quiddy, because I wanted to b^in a letter to you. 1 
shan’t have time to finish i^ but I’ll do that when 
we ’ve come back ficom the heavoily ruins, wifii moonlight 
in my pores and romance in n^ soul. I ou^t to write 
a better letter in such a mood, oughtn’t I? And I do 
try to write nice letters to my Angd, because she says 
such dear,']dnd things about them, and also because 
I love her better every day. 

We’ve seen quantities cd beautiful things and places 
since I wrote you lost, darling. To think them over 
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is like drawing a long gold diain, strewn at intervals 
mth difTcrcnt precious stones, through the fingers, 
slowly, jewel by jewel. The gold chiun is our road 
and the beautiful beads are the places, of course. I 
can say “draw them slowly through the fingers,” because 
wc don’t scorch. We are out to sec the “fair face of 
England,” not to scurry over it like distracted flics. 

I don’t remember many “jewels” on the way to Glou> 
ccstcr from Bath through Cold Aston and Stroud; but 
if I were properly up in histox}', no doubt I should have 
noted more than I did; yet Gloucester itself was a diamond 
of the first water. I feared to be disappointed in the 
CaUicdral, so soon after exquisite Wdls and the Abbey 
at Bath, whidi I loved. But as soon as I got inside 
it was quite otherwise, especially as I had Sir Lionel 
to show me things, and he knew Gloucester of old. To 
me, the interior was almost as interesting os Winchester 
itself (which, so far, has outranked all), for the transition 
&om one period to anothenr is so dearly and strangely 
marked, and it ’s the actual birthplace of Perpendicular 
architecture. The Cloisters must be among the lovdiest 
in the world; and there’s a great, jewdled window 
which leaves a gorgeous scintillating drde in my 
mind’s eye, just as the sun does on your body’s 
when you have looked in the face of its glory. Oh, 
and the extraordinary stone veil, with its gilded orna- 
mentation! I shan’t forget that, but shall think of it 
when I am old. There is on effect as of tall rows of 
ripe wheat bending toward one another, gleaming as 
wheat does when the breeze blows and the sun diines. 

We heard the dioir sin^g, on unseen dioir of boys 
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and men; and the voices were like shafts of ciystal, 
rising, riring, rising, up as for os heaven, for all I ^ow. 

Don't you fed that the voice of a boy is purer, more 
impersonal and sexless, somdiow, than the dearest 
soprano of a woman, therefore ocactly fulfilling our 
idea of an ongd singing? 

Think of Gloucester having been laid out on the some 
plan as the prsetotian camp at Rome! They *ve proved 
it by a sketch map of Viollct le Due's; and under the 
dty of the Saxons, and mcdioeval Gloucester, lies Glou- 
ce5tra-y*''Eur CSty** — of the Romans. You can dig 
bits of its walls and temples almost anywhere if you 
go deq> enough, people say. It must l^ve been an 
exdting place to live in when Rome ruled Britain, 
because the fierce tribes from Southern Wales, just 
across thb Severn, were always spoiling for a fight. 
But now one can’t ima^ne being exdted to any evil 
passion in this shrine of the great "Abbey of the Severn 
Lands.” The one passion I dared fed was admiration; 
adnuration everywhere, aU the way throng from the 
tomb of Osric the Woden who founded the abbey, to 
the New Lm (which is very old, and perfeeSy beautiful; 
in the undent streets, at the dbbof s gateway, all round 
the Cathedral, inside and ou^ pausing at the tombs 
(espedally that of poor murdered Sing Edward n., 
who was lolled at Berkdey Casde only a few miles 
away), and so on and on, even into the modem town 
whidi is inextricably tangled with the old. 

There are quantities of interesting and lovdy {daces, 
according to Sir Liond, where one ought to go from 
Gloucester, espedally vrith a motor, whidi makes sedng 
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things easier than not seeing them; there’s Chelten- 
ham, Mith a run 'nrluch ^ves glorious views over the 
Severn Vallt^; and Stonebench, where you can best 
see the foaming Severn Bore; and Tewkesbmy, which 
you *11 be interested to know is the Nortonbuiy of an 
old book you love — ’’John Halifax, Gentleman”; 
and Malvern; and there ’s even Stratford-on-Avon, 
not too for away for a day’s run. But Sir Lionel has 
news that the workmen will be out of Grraylees Castle 
before long, and he says we must leave some of the 
best things for another rime; Oxford and Cambridge, 
for instance; and Graylees is so near TVarwick and 
'Kenilworth and Stratford-on-Avon that it will be best 
to save them for separate short trips after we have 

’’settled down at home.” 

^ - 

How little he guesses that there ’ll be no settling down 
for me — that already I have been with him longer 
than I expected! Whenem he i^eaks of ’’getting 
home,” and what ”we” will do after that, it gives me 
a horrid, choky feding; and I *m afraid he thinks me 
unresponsive on the subject of the beautiful old place 
which he apparently longs to have me see, because 
my throat is always too shut vp, when it is menrioned, 
to talk about it. I can’t do much more than say ”Yes” 
and ”No,” in the absolutdy necessary places, and 
generally show symptoms of cold in the head, if there ’s 
a hanky handy. 

Of course, I am dying to see you, dearest. You 
know that, without my telling, and you are everything 
to me — my whole world. Yet it hurts me dreadfully 
to know that, when Sir Liond Fendragon is at home. 
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instead of conying out the nice plans he molois each day 
for *'us’* in the future, he \rill be despising me heartily, 
and tlunking me the veiy \rorst girl, urithout exertion, 
who ever lived. I bdieve he now didikes Bloody Queen 
Mary more than any otha woman who ever qioiled 
the earth with her offensive presence; but probably die 
\rill go up one when he gets to know about me. 

I don’t doubt that he ’ll be angiy with the real Ellor 
Une as well, but not absolutdy disgusted with her, as 
he will be vrith me. Besides, whatever he feds, it won’t 
matter to her very much, mccept where money is con- 
cerned, because she will be monied before he knows 
the truth. She won’t have to live in his house, or even 
in the same countiy with him, for her home will be in 
Etance with her soldier-husband. Unfortunatdy, I’m 
afraid his opinion of her may matter in a metcenoiy 
way, for I have heard the whole stoiy — I bdieve the 
true stozy— of Ellaline’s mother and father, os con- 
nected with Sr Liond’s past. 

Mrs. Senter told it, and enjoyed idling it, because 
she thought it would depress and take the qpirit out of 
me. She hoped, I’m sure, that 'it would make me 
dirink from Sir Liond’s sodely in diame and mortifi- 
cation; also she very likdy fended that I nug^t consider 
mysdf an unfit bride for her nqihew, whose attentions 
to me ore extrerndy convenient for her; but die would 
prefer not to have them end in matrimony. 

If I were EOaline Lethbridge, wifii the feelings of 
Audrie Brendon, I should have takoi the redtal predsdy 
as she ei^ected; though really I don’t think Ellaline 
hersdf, as she is, would have minded deqieratdy, excqit 
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about the money. But being Audrie Brendon, and 
not Ellaline, I could have shouted for joy at almost 
ereiy word that woman said, if it had n*t been in a care 
where shouting would hare made awful echoes. 

You know, dear, how I hare been puzzling over Sir 
Lionel the Noble, as he appears to me, and Sir Lionel 
the Dragon, as painted by EUaline, and how I *re vainly 
tried to match the pieces together. Well, thanks to 
Mrs. Scntcr’s revelations, the puzzle no longer exists. 
Of course, long ago, I made up my mind that there 
was a mistake somewhere, and that it wasn’t on my 
side; still, I could n’t understand certain things. Now, 
there isn’t one detail which I can’t understand xerj 
well; and that’s why I’m so ready to bdieve Mrs. 
Senter’s story to be true. Most disagreeable things 
are; and this is certainly as disagreeable for poor little 
EUaline as it was meant to be disagreeable for me. 

Mrs. Sentcr excused herself for teUing me horrid 
tales about my people by saying that my ignorance 
gave me the air of being ungrateful to Sir Liond, and 
unappredati^’e of all he had done for me. That he, 
bdng a man, was likely to blame me for extravagance 
and indifference to benefits received, although aware, 
when he actuaUy refiected on the subject, that I sinned 
through ignorance. She thought (said she) that it 
would be only fair to teU me the whole truth, as I could 
then change my line of conduct accordingly; but she 
hoped I would n’t give her away to Sir Liond or Dick, 
as she was speaking for my sake. 

When I had promised, she informed me that “my 
mother,’* EUaline de Nesrille, a distant cousin of Liond 
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Fendragon's, was engaged to him when they were both 
very young. There was a lawsuit going on at the time 
about some tin mines in Cornwall, from which most of 
lus monqr came, for the property was claimed by a man 
from another branch of the family, who suddenly 
appeared waving a marriage certificate or a will, or some- 
thing mdodromatic. Wdl, tire lawsuit was derided 
for the otiier man, just about the time that Sir liond 
(who was n't Sir Liond then) got shot in the arm and 
seemed likdy to be a cripple for life. Both blows 
coming together were too much for Mademoiselle de 
Nesrille, who was fosrinating and pretty, but apparently 
a frightful little cat as wdl as flirt, so she promptly bolted 
with an intimate friend of her fianc6, a Mr. Frederic 
Lethbridge, rich and "wdl connected." ran 

off and were married in Scotland, os Ellaline the 
second eaqiects to be. (Odd how even profane history 
rqieats itsdfi) And this though Mr. Lethbridge knew 
his friend was desperatdy in love with the ^rl. 

What happened immediatdy after I don't know, 
escept tiiat Mrs. Senter says Sir Liond was horribly 
cut up, and lost his interest in life. But anyhow, sooner 
or later, the lawsuit which had gone to a hig^ court, 
was, after all, derided in lus favour. The other man 
turned out to be a fraud, and retired into oblivion with 
lus wills and marriage certificates. Meanwhile, Ellor 
line Number One awoke to the fact timt her husband 
was n't as rich as he was punted, or as nice as she 
had fanried. Some of lus people were millioxudres, 
but he had run tbrou^ a good deal of his fortune 
because he was nwd about gambliug. At first, when 
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tihe bride supposed that there uras heaps of money, she 
enjoyed gambling, too, and they \rere always at Long- 
champs, or Chantilly, or the Englirii race-courses, or 
at Aix or Monte Carlo. By and ,by, though, -when she 
found that th^ were bring ruined, she tried to pull her 
husband up — but it was too late; or else he was the 
sort of person who can*t be stopped when he*s b^n 
running down hill. 

Probably she regretted her cousin by that tim^ as he 
was rich again, and likriy to be ridier, as wdl as very 
distinguished. And when a few years later (while our 
Ellahnc was a baby) Frederic Lethbridge forged a mil- 
lionaire uncle's name, and had to go to prison, she must 
have regretted Sir Liond still more, for she was a little 
creature who loved pleasure, and hardly knew how to 
bear trouble. 

Airs. Senter said that Mj. I^etiibridge had been sure 
the uncle would shield him rather than have a scandal 
in the family, and so it was a great surprise to him to 
be treated like on ordinary criminal. TVhen he was 
sentenced to several years in prison, after a sensational 
trial, he 'contrived to hong himsdf, and was found stone- 
dead in his cril. His widow had to go and live with some 
dull, disagreeable rriations in the country, who thmigh* 
it their duly to take her and the baby for a consideration, 
and tiierc riie died of disappointment and gnllnpin g con- 
sumption, leaving a letter for her jilted cousin laond, 
in Bengal, which b^;ged lum to act as guardian for her 
child. All the money she had at her death was a few 
thousand pounds, of wlurii she had never been able to 
tourii anything but the income, about two hundred 
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pounds a year; and that sum, Mm. Senter gave me to 
undexstand, constituted my sole right to consider mysdf 
an hriress. 

Despite the shameful tray hTwhich'she had bduiTed 
to him. Sir laond accepted the bhaxge, eventually took 
his cousin’s little g^l away from the disogreeable rda- 
Utcs, and put her at Madame deMoluefs, where MoSier 
Ellaline was educated and particularly desired her 
daughter to be educated. Not onty did he pay for her 
keep at one of the most expensive sdiools in Eronce 
(Miidamds is that, and die prides hetsdf on the fact), 
but gave her an allowance "far too large for a school- 
girl” in the opinion of Mia. Senier’s unknown (to me) 
informant. 

Doesn’t this account f(ff everything that looked 
strange,, and for all that appeared cold-hearted, almost 
crud, in Sir Liond to Ellaline, who had heard the wrong 
side of the story, certainly from Madame de Blonche- 
miun — a ally woman, I fancy — and perhaps even 
from hliidame de Malud, whose favourite pupil Ellaline 
the First was? 

No wonder Sir Liond didn’t write to tiie cdiild, or 
want her to write to lum, or send her photograph, or 
anythingl And no wonder he dreaded having her 
society tbffust on him when Madame de Maluet hinted 
that it was hardly decent to keq> his word at scdiool any 
longer. I even understand now why, when I show the 
slightest sign of flirtatiemsness or skittidmess, he stiffens 
iqi, and draws into his shdl. 

1 very polite^ let Mrs. Senter see that I appreciated 
her true disinterestedness in rqieating to me this tragic 
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fondly lustoiy; and of couxse she was a cat twice over 
to do it. At the same time, 1 never liked her so much 
in my lif^ because it was so splendid to have Sir Lionel 
not only justified (he hardly needed that with me, at 
this stage) but haloed. I think he has bdiaved like a 
saint on a stained>glass window, don't you ? 

I have interrupted my letter about places and 
tremendously, to tdl you the story as it was told to me; 
but it seemed to come in appropriatdy, and I wanted 
you to know it, so that you might b^n to appredate 
Sir Lionel at his true worth in case you haTO been 
doubting him a little up to now. 

Everyone has gone down to dinner, I *m afnud, and I 
must go, too, because of the Abb^ afterward, and not 
keeping them waiting; but perhaps, if I slap soup and 
fish, I may stop long enough to add that after Gloucester 
we went to quaint old Ross, sacred to the memory of 
“The Man of Ross,” who was so revered that a most 
lovdy view over the River Wye has been named for 
him. We had lunch there, at a hold where I should love 
to stay, and then passed on, dong a perfect road, down 
the Wye, till we came to £emc Bridge, near Goodridi 
Castle. There we got out, leaving Buddha as the god 
in the car, and walked for half a mile along a romantic 
path to the ruined castle. It was one of the first built 
in England, and there are early Norman parts of it still 
intact, and incredibly strong looking, as if th^ meant 
to last another tiiousand years. I was so interested in 
it, and wish whoever it may concern would leave the 
castle to me in his will. I would fix up a room or two 
and bring you there, and we *d hav^ that exquisite view 
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always under our eyes. As for servants, we could employ 
ghosts. 

The Wye is even more channing as a river and as a 
valley than we u^ to imag^e when we wanted to 
"do** England, before it burst upon us that most of the 
wherewithal was used up. NoSiii^ could be more 
dreamy and duntily p re t ty than landscape md waters 
scape, thou^ here and there is a bit which mig^t be 
gray and grim if the beetling rocks were n*t hatted with 
moss and mantled with delicate green trees. Wherever 
there is a boulder in the river, the bright water laug^ 
and plays round it, as if forbidding it to look stem. 

The real way to see the Wye is n*t by motor, but by 
boat, I am sore, even though that may sound treacherous 
to Apollo and disloyal to my petrol; but we did the best 
we could, and went out of our way some miles to see 
Bymond’s Yat, a queer, delightfol, white village on a 
part of the river which is particularly divine. There 's 
a splendid rock, and the Yat is the rock, as well as the 
village. Also there’s a cave; but I wasn’t sorry not 
to stop and go in, lest Mrs. Senter might sdze the 
oiqrortunify of tdling me some odier fearsome tale, 
less wdcome than the last. 

In old days it used to take a wedk by coach foom London 
to Monmouth. Now, with a motor, I dare say we could 
do it in one long, long day, if we tried. Only it would 
be ally to try, because one would n’t see anything, and 
would make onesdf a nuisance as a "road hog” to 
everybody one met or passed. It was Monmoutii we 
came to nest, after "digressing” to Sjymond’s Yat, and 
as it was nearly evening fay that time^ Sir laond dedded 
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to stay the night. He meant to start again in the morn- 
ing; but Monmouth Casde, towering out of the river, 
was so fine that it was a pity to leave it unvisited, particu- 
larly as Henry V., a spedal hero of Sir Liond’s (mine, 
too!) was bom there. Then we took an unplanned 
eight-mile run to Baglan Castle, a magnificently im- 
pressive ruin; and that is why we arrived so late to-day 
at Tintem. 

This letter has grown like Jack’s beanstalk, until I 
think I *d better post it on my way to dinner, instead 
of adding rhapsodies about moonlij^t in the Abbty. 
I won’t forget to put them in though, nest time I write, 
which will be almost immediatdy — if not sooner. 

Your even more loving than loquadous 

Audbis. 



XXVLU 

MBS. SENT^ TO HER SISTER, MRS. BURDEN 

Tintem Alhey 

My Deab Sib: He came, the moon saw, and I — did n't 
conquer! 

You know what I mean? I'm sure you remember 
what I hoped to do at Tintem Abbi^ ^ the light of 
the moon; and if you ate the good dder sister I think 
you are, I trast you prayed for my success. If you did, 
don't mind too much about the prayer not bang an- 
swered, but tiy again, and g^ve Sir Lionel "absent 
treatments,” and all that sort of thing, because, if the 
moon had been properly turned on, he might have been 
brought to the point. Eor I look my best by moonlight, 
and have a great gift of pathos in a white light — like 
heroines of melodrama who always have tiiemsdves 
followed about by it on purpose — or dse by a patch 
of snow. But the moon was only on at half-code, and 
didn't work wdl, and after we had stubbed our toes 
on several things in dark duulows among the ruins, 
I just folded up my plan of campdgn, and put it into 
my podeet until next time. 

The pity of it! — when I had been at a lot of trouble 
to persuade Mis. Norton that it would be damp in the 
Abbey, and that there exists a spedal kind of bat whidi 
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haunts ruins and is consumed by on invincible desire 
to nest in the front hair. So stopped in the hotd; 
and as for Miss Lethbridge, I knew I could trust Dick 
to look after her. But — well, it can’t be hdped, and 
the moon is growing bigger and bright^ every night. 
I don’t know whether tiiere were any toe-stubbing 
incidents in the ranks of the rear-guard; but something 
must have happened, for mademoisdle has come home 
looldng striekm. I ’m dying to hear what ’s the matter, 
but Dick won’t tell. Perhaps she swallowed a bat! 

Yours (would that I could say Sir L.’s) ever lovingly, 

Gwiar. 



XXIX 

ATIDBIE BRENDON TO HER MOTHER 

Tintem Abbey 

Same night 

Afteb all, 1 'm \niting again, darling mother. I do 
think that Dick is an unmitigated cod. I told him so, 
and he stud it \nis only because I iras so unkind to him, 
and he \nis detennined I should n’t "chuck” him. He 
is hatefull It *8 too honid to be obliged to obey Didc 
Burden’s orders, just for EUoline’s sake, when if it 
were n’t for her I could not only tell him what I think 
of him, but have him sent away in disgnee. Sir laond 
would thrash him, I bdieve, if he knew — but it’s 
usdess to talk about that. And os Dick gracefully 
reminds me, the pot can’t call the kettle blade. I am 
the pot. OhI 

1 was in such a happy mood when we went into the 
Abb^, and so ddi^^ted that we were able to be there 
by moonlight, dreonung os little of what would happen 
as Bed Biding Hood did before she met the wolf. 

Sir Isond and I started together, somdiow, but the 
minute we were in the ruins Mrs. Senter called him 
to ask a question about the tombs tibat break the soft 
green carpet of grass in the long aides. Instantly 
Dick pounced on me, just as his aunt did in the cave 
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the other day, and I could only have got away from him 
by showing that Id* rather be with Sir Lionel — 
which, of course, I wouldn’t do. 

Dids b^an at once accudng me of avoiding him, and 
keeping out of his way on purpose when he tried to 
speak with me alone, ever since he came bade from 
Scotland; and I retorted flippantly: “Oh, have you 
only noticed that since then?** 

But in a minute I wished I had n*t defied him. He 
said, if I wanted him to be considerate, tnnlring him 
angry -wasn’t the right way to set about it; and that, 
if I had been in his powrer before, I was a good deal 
deeper in now. 

Still, I was n’t so very frightened, because I *m used 
to his threats, and I thought he was only “blufSng**; 
so I bluffed bade, and laughed, saying that it didn’t 
suit his style to be mdodramatic. 

“You make me -want to shake you,’’ he said, crossly. 

“I know that,’’ sud 1. And then he burst like a 
thunder-doud — at least, his news did; the news he 
had been wanting to tdl me since Bideford. 

'When he -was in Scotland, he eaw Elltdvne. She had 
arri-red -mth those McNamarras I told you about, and 
thdr place must be near the one where Dick’s mother 
is visiting. He recognized her from that photograph 
of the school garden-party (where he saw my picture, 
too, you know, and was able to find out my name, and 
where -we live in Versailles). That is, he thought he 
could n’t be mistaken, but made sure by inquiring, 
until he hit upon someone who could tdl him that a 
Mademoiselle de Nesville had come to stay -with Mrs. 
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and Miss McNanutxxa. Of course, lie couldn’t Lave 
knotm iLat Ellaline bod token the nomc of de Ncsville, 
but os he hod heard that de Ncsville xns her mother’s 
maiden nam<^ it was n’t difficult for a budding Sherlock 
Holmes to put two and two together. 

You sec how much worse the position is now, both 
for Ellaline and me, and that the little wretch didn’t 
exaggerate when he boasted that I’m more ”in his 
power” than ever. What a misfortune that Ellaline 
should hove come to Scotland — so near where we shall 
be, too, if we go to the Roman Wall! He has only 
to tdU the whole thing to Sir Lionel, and say: "If you 
don’t bdieveit,ran up to such and sudi a place, and there 
yon will see the real Ellaline Lethbridge, whom perhaps 
you may recognize from her likeness to your courin, 
her dead French mother.” 

If only Ellaline were sofdy married! But she can’t 
be yet, for days and days, I’m afraid. She was to 
hove written or tdegraihed me at Gloucester, if there 
were any chance of her soldier lover getting away sooner 
than last c^^ected; but I had no word from her at all, 
at riie Foste Rcstante there. 

All that sounds bad enough for me, does n’t it? But 
there’s worse to come. The wretch swears he will (as he 
calls it), "^ve the diow away” to Sir Liond to-monow 
if I don’t tdl ffir L. n^df that I have fallen in love 
with Dick. 

I said that Sir Liond wouldn’t bdieve me if I did, 
because I ’d told him at Torquay I was n’t in love with 
Dick. That admission d^ped out, and Sherlock Holmes 
caugjfat at it. "Ah, I thought you ’d done something to 
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put him off the scent!” he flashed out. "I eall that down- 
right treacherous of you; and all the more 1*11 hold 
^•ou down to your bargain this time. I said I *d speak 
to-morrow unless you did what I told you to do, but 
now I say I *11 speak this minute, if you don*t promise 
by all that *s sacred to ask lum for his consent to-morrow. 
1*11 shout to him now. One — two — three!” 

"Yes, yes, I will!” I cried — because Didc had worked 
himself up to such a fury that I saw that he meant what 
he said. 

”I shall know" fast enough whether you keq> your 
word or not,** he growled. “And if you don*t, you 
understand just what you hare to espect.** 

If I hadn*t ^ren in to Ellaline! I ought to hare 
known that nothing but trouble could some of it. Yet 
no — I won't wish it undone. I can*t! No matter 
what happens, I shall never really regret what gave 
me the chance of meeting a man like Sir Lionel. I don't 
think there is another in the world. And to-morrow 
I am to have the honour of informing him that I *m in 
love with that little worm, Didc Burden. Having seen 
the sun, I love a flicker of phosphorus on a sulphur 
match. 

Do write me the minute you get this, won’t you? 
No, td^raph if you con riiink of an^ihing consoling 
to say. Poste Restante, Chester. 

Your frightened and loving 

Audbib. 
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ATJDBIE BBENDON TO HER MOTHER 


AberytiwiOt 
August 9!d(k 

Bbzghtestaz!dBe8v: I luiTe a short rqnieve, because 
Dick has had to go auray agun; not to his mother, this 
time, but to London. A tdegiam \ras forwarded to him 
from Gloucester, where he hod left sending-on instruc- 
tions; and he knoclKd at my door early yesterday moin> 
ing (at Tintem) to say he must leave immediatdy by 
thefirst train. He was excited, because thetelegrom came 
from the head of a firm of well-known private detectives 
with whom he had been in coirespondence for some time^ 
frying to buy a junior partnership for a few hundreds 
Irit him by his grandimither. There's a chance now 
that he may get the partnership, only he must be on the 
' spot, os another man is making an offer "more advan- 
tageous — in some ways." Dick is wild to get in, and 
regards tius as the opportunity of a lifetime. Doesn't 
that prove the type of mind he has? Actually yearn- 
ing to be in buaness as a detective! WdDl, he's had 
good practice lateity, and 1 must say he has mode the 
mort (ff it. 

"Tbis call couldn't have come at a worse time, but 
1 must obqr it," he pronounced solemnly, while I peeped 

SOT 
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through my half-open door, in my prettiest Elloline 
dressing-go\m — far too nice to Trdstc on Dick. Dis- 
gusted with life, as I was, I nearly laughed in his fac^ 
and at his face; but dared not quite, for fear of enraging 
him again just when he appeared to be in a comparativdy 
lenient mood. 

He had come to explain and apologize, and in his 
perky conceit really seemed to fancy that I might be hurt 
at his desertion. So when he asked if I would "bid him 
good-bye pleasantly, and rmnember to keq> my promise,” 

I had a small inspiration. I would bid him good-1^ 
pleasantly, I bargained, provided he let me off keeping 
the promise until he should come bads; because, I said, 
it would be humihating to plead with Sir Lionel on tiie^ 
very day my fiaruA turned his bade upon me in order 
to attend to mere business. 

"You call this mere business?” ffputteied Dide; and I 
soothed him, but persisted firmly, gently, until at last 
he agreed to grant the relieve. I think his own vanity, 
not my doqucnce, obtained the concession, because it 
pleased him to believe that I leaned upon him in this 
crisis. And of course I had to proxnise over again, 
more earnestly than ever, "not to back out, but to stick 
to my word.” 

I must still stick to it, of course (unless a wire or letter 
firom you meanwhile su^ests some miraculous, agree- 
able, honourable alternative); but suffident for the day 
is the evil thereof — and the Dick thereof. 

This day and several days to come are free ^m both; 
for my albatross can’t arrange the details of its 
partnership, sdl out some investments in order to pay 
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the money down, and join us again before CEhester. 
There I shall certainty hear from you; and I have sudi 
infinite fiuth in your dove-like seipentineness, that I let 
mysdf ding to the ragged edge of hc^e. Meanwhile 
I shall enjoy mysdf as mudi as I posmbty can, so that, 
at wor s t, I shall have more good days to remember when 
bad days come. Eor the days will be very bad indeed 
if I have to bear Sir Liond's nlent scorn, and still remain 
\rith him, awaiting rdesse from Ellaline. 

I fdt like a different human bdng after Didc hod gone^ 
and would have written you at once, but he had ddayed 
me so long that I had to finish dresdng at top qseed, 
because we were to make on earlier start than usual. 
There was CShqMtow Castle to see (quite near, and a 
duune to have missed it), as wdl as a hundred-ond-fifty- 
mile run to Tenly. 

Chqistow was splendidly picturesque and striking; 
but the country through which we had to pass on tiie 
way to Tenby would not have been particnlorty inter- 
esting if it weren't for the legends and history with 
winch it is as full as it is of ruined castles. It is laxgdy 
coal country now, and after the lovdy, winding Wy^ 
playing Ude-ond-seek with its guardian hills, we mi^ 
have found the road unattractive as we ran through 
Newport, Cardiff, Neath, Swansea, and Carmarthen. 
But it made all the difference in the world to know that' 
Carmarthen was Merfin's birthplace; that stories of 
Arthur’s e^loits and kntyhtty deeds leave golden land- 
marks everywhere; and that it seems quite an ordinary, 
xeasonable thing to* the pe(q>le to ruune railway engines 
after Sir Lancdot. Isn't it rhnitniiig of thm? Yet' 
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\7liat \70uld Eltunc, the Lily Maid of Astola^ say to 
such a libcrly, I wonder? 

We arrived in Tenby too late for anything save an 
impression, last evening; but it was one of those enchant- 
ing, mysterious impressions which one can only have 
after dusk, when each old ivied wall is purple with 
romance, and each lamp in a lugh window is a lovclight. 

My first thought as we came in and found Tenby 
on fire with sunset, was that the place looked like a 
foreign town set down in England; and so of course it is, 
for it was founded by a band of Flemish people, who 
fled from persecution. The huge old city walls and 
quaint gates put me in mind of a glorified Boulogne, or 
a bit of old Dinan, under the castle. And the way the 
town lies, with its beautiful harbour far below, its gray 
rocks and broken walls by the sea, in golden sands, is 
like Turner’s ideas of historic French fortresses. The 
Benedictine monks, too, who come across the gleaming 
stretch of water from Gddy Island in a grccn-and-red 
steam yaclit, add one more fordgn note. And I’m 
delighted to tell you that the hotel where wc stayed is 
built upon the dly wall of which nobody seems to know 
the date — not m’cn the guide-books. The people we 
asked rather apologized for having to confess that prob- 
ably it was no earlier than the twelfth century; for the 
tvn^th century is considered crudely modem for Welsh 
things. 

In front of my bedroom window on old lookout to\^, 
darkly veined with ivy, stood up from the vast foundation 
of the stone wall; and at night I could gaze down, down, 
over what seemed in the moon-mist to be a mile of depth. 
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to an almost tR^icol garden lud out on the Tnin itsdf. 
When the tide comes in and drowns the gold of the sands, 
the sea breaks against the buttress of rock and ston^ and 
the hotd seems all surrounded with the wash and foam 
of waters, like a fortified castle of long-ago. 

We ought to have stopped more than one n^ht and 
part of a nest day, but there is so mudi, so much to do; 
and, as I told you. Sir Liond's thoughts ore already 
itiitTfflMii g on toward home. There are aU the bcauly 
spots of Wales before us; and the Lake Country, and 
the North by the Roman Wall, before we turn south 
again for Graylees. I soy “we” — but you know whot 
I mean. 

The run we had to>day, coming tiunugh Caxdigon to 
Aberystwith, has begun to show me what Wales can do 
in the way of beauty when she really puts her soul to it; 
but & Idond says it is nothing to what we shall see 
to-morrow. What joy that I have still a to-monow— * 
and a day after to-morrow — emp^ of Dickl Do you 
suppose a condemned person finds his lost dp of life the 
sweetest in the cup ? I con imo^ne it might be so. 

You ’ll be glad to get this, I ’m sure, dearest, so I ’ll 
send it at onc^ with loads and loads of love from, 

Youb Cbiuqul Chiud. 

F. S. I forgot to tdl you that Ab^ystwith isn’t 
nearly as beautiful as Tenby, but it has a castle tower- 
ing over the sea, built by no one less than Gilbert Strongbow 
the Grud, who grabbed all Cardiganshire for himsdf, 
and dotted castles about everywhere — or dse stole 
otiier people’s, which saved trouble. I know you like 
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to pictuxe me wherever I am, so I must tdl you at least 
that about Abcxystwith, thou^ descxibing places seems 
iirdevant in my present mood. 1 am kqred to the 
"top notch,” and don’t fed able to do anything Idsuidy. 
I do not e 2 q)ect to sleep to>night, and shall get up as soon 
as it ’s light, and dart down to the beadi to look for amber, 
or camelian, or onyx, which they say con be found here. 
I asked a chambennaid of the hold, after we arrived this 
evening, what all the mysterious, stocking people wan 
doing on the sands, and die said seardiing for amber, 
to bring them luck. I hope I may come across a bit — 
einn a tiny bit. I am needing a ludr-bringer. 

There was another mystery which puzzled me here: 
drorra of pretty ^rls, between twdve and twenty, flit- 
ting past the windows, on "the front,” every few minutes; 
sometimes two by two, sometimes four or flve together. 
I thought I had never seen so many young g^ls. 
There were enough for the girl population of a large 
dty, yet here th^ were all crowded together in this 
small watering-place. But the chambermaid has swqrt 
away the mystery. It *s a college, and the ^rls "live out** 
in different houses. At the other mid of the town is 
another coll^ for young men. That sounds entertaining, 
does n’t it? 
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AUDBIE BRENDON TO HER MOTHER 

Pcn-y-gwrd-Htad 

Augitat SQih 

Dead BosE-WimoTnvA-THORx: I didn’t find the 
amber, but Sir liond found a fat litUi^ round lump, 
and gave it to me; and that seems almost more ludqr 
than finding it myself; because it may mean that some- 
thing good is to come to me from him. 

He \nis on the Abciystnith beadi when I got there, 
thou£^ it iras only half-past sis. He hadn't said a 
word the night before, but he made up his mind 
then to find some amber — for me. You see, he knew 
the superstition about lude, and how everybody goes 
hunting for it 

I picked iq) a pretty piece ai cainciUan, ond gave it 
to him in exchange asking lum “to keq> it to remember 
me hy" 

“I don’t want to remember you,” he answered. 
And when, perhaps, I kioked hurt, he went on: 
“Because I want to keep you in my life. I want you 
very mudi, if ■” 

But just then Mrs. Senter came bdund us, and left that 
"if” 1^ a key stiddng in a door which couldn’t be 
qiened vritbout rme more turn. I should have liked to 

87S 
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know what was behind the door; but I daresaj there 
was nothing much, really. 

She, too, had come to look for amber and other things. 
I don’t know about the other things, but she did n’t find 
the amber. 

At eleven o’clock, after sedng something of the 
place, we slipped away toward Maehynlleth, along a 
hiUy road, which grew lovdier with each of its many 
twists among low mountains. Now, said Sir Liond, 
we were about to see the heart of Wales; and I should 
soon have realized that without his telling, for as we slowed 
down to pass through little villages we heard the diildren 
talking Wdsh — a soft, pleasant language, whidi I 
can only tiy to describe by saying that it sounded like 
whispering out loud. But that is a very Irish 
description! 

The scenery was so goitlc in its beaufy that my wild, 
excited mood was lulled by its soft infiuence. The 
colour of landscape and sky kept the ddicate lints of 
spring, though we ore in full, ridi summer; and there 
was none of the tropical verdure we saw near Tenby; 
no crimson fountains of fudbsios, no billows of blood- 
red roses, and fierce southonu fiowers. Pale honey- 
suckle draped the gray or whitewashed stone cottages. 
Rocks and craimies of walls were daintily fringed with 
ferns, or cushioned with the velvet of moss, and crusted 
with tami^ed golden lichen. A modem-timbered 
house, riang pertly here and there, looked out of place 
among dwdlings whose early owners quarried each stone 
from among thdr own mountains. 

As we 1^ the fairy glades of those wooded hills for 
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rugged mountains scantily dad trith ragged gross, slate- 
quarries tried their ugly best to blotch and qioil the 
scen^ but owing to some strange charm of atmosphere, 
hke a gauze vdl on the stage, thqr could not quite 
succeed. By and I7 the gauze veil tamed to rain, but 
rain suited the wild landscape — far better, by the 
way, than it suited Mrs. Senter, whose nightly hair- 
wavers arc but a reed to Icon upon in wet weather. 
She made some excuse to come bdiind with Emily 
and m(^ and before the car started again I summoned 
courage to ask if I might take her places saying I loved 
to fed rile rain. 

So there I was with Sr laond once more; and I won- 
dered if he thought of that nig^t when we rushed through 
the storm from Tintegd to dovellyp Soon riiis also 
bade fmr to be a storm, for the min b^on to tumble out 
of the sky, mther than fall, as if on army of people stood 
throwing down water by the budretful. I revdled in it, 
and in the sombre scenery, where sharp rocks stood out 
like bones through the tattered green coats of soldier- 
mountains. All the world was gray or gray-green, save 
for a patch of purple heather here and there, like the 
stein of a new wound. 

We were under Cadh Idris, mounting the pass high 
above a deq> ravine; yet the blowing rain hid the moun- 
tain from our eyes as if he were tire veiled prophet. 
The sound of the wind, wludi seemed to come from all 
quarters at once, was IQm the mysterious music of a 
great .dBSolian harp, os it mingled with the song of 
ghostty cascades that vdned the' dark rocla with niii.ThTi»- 
Mountun riieep Eprang from crag to crag as Apollo 
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lounded a comer and broke into ihdr tranquil lives, 
now and then loosening a stone as they jumped. One 
good-^ized rock would have bounced down on the roof 
of our car if Sir Liond hod n*t sem it coming, and put 
on such a q>urt of speed that Apollo leaped ahead of 
the danger. But he always does see things in time. 
You would n’t think sheep could have os much e:q>rcs- 
sion as those sheep had, when they saw us and were n’t 
sure which way to run. Of course they need n’t have 
run at all; but whichem way they dedded, it was 
certain to bewrongl 

I was sorry to leave that pass bdiind, and have its 
door shut after us, for we came out into a pastoral land- 
scape, where the only wild things were the grazing blade 
cattle. It was charming country, though; and in less 
than a mile we hod reached a famous spot known as Ihe 
Tourist Walk. The rain was pdtilng down harder than 
ever, so we could not get out and take the walk; but soon 
after we had abandoned it the dduge suddenly turned 
from lead to a thick spray of diamonds, mhnd with 
sparkling gold-dust. Our road glittered ahead of us like 
a wide silver ribbon unrolled, as we sailed into the little 
gray town of Dolgdly on its torrent river; and beyond, 
in a herii-washed radiance of sunlight the way was one 
long enchantment, the sweet world of green hills and 
mufflcol waters looking as young os if God had made 
it that day. The graceful mountains which pressed 
round the vallqy had the air of waiting each her turn 
to stoop and drink a life-giving drau^t ficom the river, 
which, as we 'neared Barmouth, opened to the sea, gleam- 
ing like a vast rheet of quicksilver. Eorther on, travdling 
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throng -woods where ^mog green trees shot up from 
l^ed locks, gUmpses of tiie estusiy csme to us like a 
vimon of some Italian lake. 

Just bdrae Harlech, the wild yet nympUike beaiily 
of the world changed to au almost startling grandenr, 
for the coast moved back £com the sea withanoble sweq>, 
magnificent mountains towered along the shores and 
line after line of betyl waves diattered into peail upon a 
beach of darkened gdd. 

Harlech Castle -was an event in my life. 1 thougjht I 
had begun to take mined castles for granted in 
Wales, as yon do searsheDs on the shore; but Harlech 
is a castle that you couldn*t take for granted. It was 
a dio(k at first to find that a hold had been built in the 
very face of it, as if bearding it in its den; yet it is a 
nice hotd; and when we had lunched there agreeably, 
I not only forgave it for erisfing, but b^gan to fike and 
thank it for having thou^tfnlly placed itsdf on that 
admuable hdght. 

Ecom here our eyes ought to have been smitten vridi 
the dght of- Snowdon; but the Grand Old Mountdn 
-was adeq>, his head buried in white doud-pillowB 
which alone betrayed his whereabouts; so we had to 
be content with the castle. And I was content. 
To see the qdendid nun reared on its great loch^ 
dark against sea and aby, -was tbrillmg aa a vison 
of an old wounded kni^ ^ strength for a 

last dand. 

Eietory says that Harlech Castle is no older th«n 
Edward L; but story says (whibh is more imporbm^ 
because more romantic) that in the dim dawn wUle 
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Histoiy still dozed, here rose the Tottot of Tm Biauwen, 
irhito-bosomcd sister of Bran tlic Blessed. Also, it came 
into the possession of EOavris Gadem, a great beauty 
and heiress, whose uncles tried to wrest it from her, 
but were defeated and imprisoned in the castle. Any- 
way, however that may be, Owen Glendower come and 
conquered, in the bc^nning of the fifteenth century, 
when he was forging a chain of wonderful deeds which 
made him the hero of Wales. Never mind if he was 
driven away a few years after by Prince Henry. That *s 
another story. 

The way from Harlech by Portmadoc to exquisite 
Pont Abcrglaslyn and Beddgdert is very Arthurian; 
that is, it suggests pre-mediieval backgrounds, and at 
every turn I caught mysdf expecting to come upon 
Camdot, unq)oilcd, unchanged. The high mountains 
stiU wore thdr invisibility masks, but the lower moun- 
tains, not too proud to show themsdves to motoring 
mortals, grouped as gradously together as if di^ 
were lovdy ladies and gay knights, turned to stone 
just when th^ hod assembled to tread a minuet. 
And the fair Gloslyn fiowed post their feet with a 
swing and sweq), as though the crystal flood k^ 
time to dance music which our ears were not attuned 
to catch. 

Quiddy we flashed by more than one beautiful lake, 
too; a jewd hidden among mountaiiu, found ly 
our eyes une3q)ectedly, only to be lost again. And all 
the while Cader Idris and Snowdon drew hoods of mist 
over thdr heads, puDing them down tightly and firmly. 
Not once had we caught a glimpse of dther mountain. 
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tihongh ve trere almost near enongli to knock our noses 
or ApolIo*8 bonnet against thdr shaip dbo\re; but “we 
were too bappy to care much — at least, one of us iras! — 
and vre cored even less Trhen rain came on again. I 
still kqjt my place beade Sir Isond, who was repentant 
for baving made me oy over tbe dreadful, agonidng, 
too-tcag^c stoiy of Gdert. I won't repeat it to you, 
because it *8 wickedly sad, and gmylumnd Gdert was so 
much nobler than most people. 

Sheets of spun glass shimmered and waved before us, 
as we rushed on through the mountains, past the beau- 
tiful place of Gdert's grave, up toward Fen-y-gwrd. 
And the tinlding swidi of the rain on the g^ss sounded 
to me as the Wdsh names had bi^n to sound. I wish 
you could hear them qtoken, for tiie spelling gives no 
idea of thdr pranundation, or the pleasant, muffled 
mude of them. But all I can tdl you is, that when 
you come into Woles you will fed they are ebar- 
acteristic of the counby; mysterious, sympathetic^ rather 
secretive. 

Sir Liond was happy in the thou^t of Fen-y-gwrd, 
because some of the best memraies of Ins boyhood 
are assodated with that little spot in the moun- 
tainlsnd of Wales. He used to come, and ckmb 
with an old friend a few years older *bw.n hiTnuftlf, a 
Colond OThgan, who is in Bengal now, and who — 
he thinks — wffl like me. Not much diance of our 
ever meeting! 

Just as fflr laond finished quoting Charles Ejigsl^ 
on Fen-y-gwrd, we drew up in front of a low gray stone^. 
biulding; and Emgsiley’s merry words rang in my ears 
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as the door of the hold opened. You know I can always 
remember a verse after having once heard it. 

"There is no £m in Snowden whidi is not awful dear, 

Excepting Fen-j-gwid (you can't pronounce it, dear) 

Which otondeth in the meeting oi noble voll^ three; 

One is the Vale of Gwynant, so well bdored b7 nie; 

One goes to (hipel Curig, and I ean't mind its name; 

And onc^ it is Uanberis Fas% which all men knew the same.” 

Never did any gesture give a better welcome than the 
opening of that doorl We’d been too happy to know 
we were cold with the diill of the mountains — halfnseen 
shapes that hovered dose, with white cascades lilm ghosts 
flitting ever across their dimness; but when a ^ow of 
flrdight streamed out to greet us, suddenly we realized 
that we were shivering. 

In the square hall, several men were talking together, 
men with Oxford voices and open-air faces. In thdr 
midst was one man, much older, grizzled and weather- 
beaten, not a gentleman in the conventional sense, yet 
in listening to lum the others had an mr of deference, 
as if he were a hero to the group. The foiur or flve flgures 
stood out like a virile, impressionist sketdi in blade and 
brown on a red bodiground; but as we entered, wdcomed 
by some pink-diedEed young hostess, the ruddy light 
danced into our eyes. The men in front of the Are 
moved a little as if to §^ve place, and glances were thrown 
at us, while for an instant the conversation flagged. 
Then the group was about to return to its own interests, 
when suddenly, out from among the rest stqrped the 
grizded man. He hesitated, as if uncertain whether 
or no to obey an impulse then came forward with a 
modest yet eager air. 
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"I can't bo mistaken, sir, can I? be asked. “It 
must be Mr. Fendragon — I b(^ your pardon. Sir Li " 

“Wby, Fcnrhynl” cried Sir Idonci, not giving him 
time to finish; and seizing one of the gnarled brown 
hands, he shook it os if he never meant to stop. Both 
their faces had lighted up, and were beaming with joy. 
The grizzled man seem^ to luve thrown off fifteen 
years in a minute, and Sir Lionel looked like a 
Ix^ of twenty-two. By tliis time everyone was 
gazing — staring is too rude a word — and the other 
faces were beaming as well, as if the most delightful 
thing had luppened. I am sure that Sir Lionel hod 
forgotten the cristcnce of us three females, and had 
rushed bode to the br^ht dawn of his youtli. It was 
the light of that dawn I saw on his face; and I found 
my heart beating with cxdtcmcnt, though I didn't 
know why, or what it was all about 

“By Jove, Fcnrhyn, to tlnnk of your bring the first 
zimn to greet me on our old stamping-ground 1” Sir Lionel 
cxdaimed. “It seems too good to be true. I 've been 
tUnking about you aU day, and your face is a right for 
sore ejes." 

“I 'd rather see you, rir, than have a thousand pounds 
drop down on me through the ceiling,” retorted the 
mysterious hero. riiould think so, indeed.) 

Th(7 shook hands, and beamed on each other a little 
more, and then Sir Lionel remembered his flock. Turn- 
ing to us, he introduced the grizzled nun. 

“This is my old Mend and guide, Owen Fenrhyn,” 
said he, as if he were drawing us into the cirdo of a prince. 
“There never was agnide like him in the Wdsh mountains. 
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and never will be ogiun. Jove! it *s glorious to find him 
at the old business still 1 Though, in our day together, we 
didn’t cany this, di?” 

Then I saw that an Alpine rope was coiled across one 
of the strong shoulders dad in rough tweed, and that 
the great stout boots were strikingly trimmed with huge 
bright nails. 

“It *s like Sir Liond to put the praise on me,” pro- 
tested the dear old thing, fiushing up like a boy. “Why, 
he was the best amateur” (he pronounced the word 
quaintly and I loved him for it) “I ever see, or ever expect 
to see. If he’d gone on as he bc^n, he’d a* broken 
the noses of some of us guides. Pit}* he had to go to 
furrin’ parts! And I’ll be bound he never told you, 
ladies, of his first ascent of TwU Ddu, or how he pulled 
me up out of the torrent by sheer strength, when my 
fingers were that cold I coiddn’t grip the hand-holds? 
'I ’d ’a’ fallen dear to the bottom of the Devil’s Kitchen 
if’t hadn’t been for Mr. Pendragon, as he was then. 
And what d’ you tliink, ladies, he says, when I accused 
lum o’ savin’ my life?” 

“What-?” I bagged to know, forgetting to g^ve my 
dders a chance to speak first. 

“ *Tommy rot.’ That ’s his very words. I ’ve never 
forgot ’em. ‘Tonuny rot.* ** 

He beamed on us, and every one in the hull 
laughed, exc^t perhaps Emily, who smiled doubtfully, 
not sure whether or no it was to her brother’s credit 
to have remarked “Tommy rot” in such a criris. 
But after that, we were all friends, we, and Owra 
Peiuhyn, and the other men, too; for though we did n’t 
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really talk to them till dinner, I kncir Ihdr eyes 
that they admired Sir liond immensely, and wanted 
to know us all. 

At dinner there was qilcndid dimlnng tall^ and we 
heard further tales of Sir Zaond's prowess; among others 
of a great jump he had made from one rode of Ttifaen to 
the other, with only a little square of rode to light upon, 
just on the edge of a sheer piedpiee; a reeoid feat, 
aecording to the old guide. And W'hilc the men and 
we women listened, the wind outside raged so wildly that 
now and then it seemed as if a ^ant fell against thehouse 
and afterword dashed pebbles against it in his fury. 
Then again the wind-giant would rush by the hotd 
in his hundred-horse-power motoi^nr, tooting his horn 
as he went. It was nice sitting there in tlie comfortable 
dining-room, listening to the dimbing stories, while the 
wind roared and could n't get at us, and the whole vallqy 
was fuU of marching rain! 

Now I am writing in my bedroom, dose to a gossipy 
little fire, which is a ddiglitful companion, nltho ngh 
August has still a day to run. Idm. Senter is haring 
her beauty deep, I suppose; and I should thinlc Mis. 
Norton is reading Young's “Night Thoughts.'' I know 
she takes the book about with her. The men are still in 
the hall downstairs, v&y happy, if one can judge by the 
laughter that breaks out oft(ni; and I am as happy as I 
can be with the thought of Dick probably appearing at 
Chester day after to-morrow night But I won’t let 
mysdf think of that too much, because it is n't certain 
timt he will get bade then, and it w certain that there 
win be some word from you, which may change 
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cveiytliing. You see what faith your girl has in you! 
But would n*t she be ungrateful if she had n’t ? 

There is one other thing wluch has been bothering me 
in odd moments, though, and I wish I had asked your 
advice about that, too, in the letter to be answered at 
Chester; but the idea hadn’t occurred to me then. It 
suddenly sprang into my mind last night when I was lying 
in bed, not able to go to sleep. 

Ought I to repeat to Ellaline what Airs. Senter told 
me about the money? I don’t mean the part about the 
poor child’s father and mother. No one but a thorough 
Pig of the "Universe would tell a daughter perfectly unnec- 
essary horrors, like those; but about her not being an 
heiress in her own right, and depending on Sir Lionel 
for everjiihing except two hundred a year ? 

If I were really in her place, instead of pretending to 
be, I should want to know, and should n’t thank anyone 
for keeping the truth from me. It would be unbearable 
to accept generosity from a man, thinking I might be as 
extravagant as I liked, with my own money. But it is 
difficult to make up my mind, on account of the fiance. 
You, bring French yourself, know how it is with French 
officers who fall in love with a girl who has no dot, or only 
a small one. Most of them, if poor themselyes, would 
slap their foreheads and despair, but think it their duty 
to their countr)’^ to forget the girl. 

I’m afraid the adorable Honore is rather poor; and 
though no normal young man, especially a Frenchman, 
could help being fascinated by EUaline if thrown in her 
societj', many normal young men would be more ready 
to let themselves go, beliering her to be an heiress. Per- 
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haps Honors \nndd n't liave proposed if he had n*t thought 
Ellaline a very rich as irdl os a very pret^ 1^1. Perhaps 
if he found out even now, at the deventh hour, that she 
depends upon a person whom she has just sli^ted and 
decdved, he might desert her. 

Wouldn't that be awful? Not that I tlunk Ellaline 
would tdl hhn, if I wrote to her esictlj what I *ve heard 
from Mrs. Senter. Eoscinating as she is, it is n't in her to 
be frank. I *m sure die would heep the secret until after 
her lover was safdy her husband; but she would be upsd 
and even more amdous about the future she is. 

I don't know what to do. And in the lost letter I had 
from her she scolded me for continually praising Sir 
loond. She is sure I am xmstaken about him, and that, 
if I can see any good under the dragon's scales the evil 
monster must have hypnotized me. She really seemed 
qmte vexed. Maybe I shall hear from her at Chester. 
I hope so, as I'm ratizer worried because she didn't 
write to the last address I was able to ^ve. 

Whatever message your eiqiected letter or telegram has 
for me, I will answer it at once. 

Good lught, dearest little Dome Wisdom, with more 
love than ever from 

Your 

Addbib. 

I^ so glad we axe staying here all day to>moxrow 
and to-xtu«row lught l^ere are dozens of beautiful 
things to see; and betides, it is u safe as the inmost drde 
of a lal^ynnth from Dic^ who has no due. 
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ATIDRIE BRENDON TO HER MOTHER 

Queen*s Hold, Chester 

September 1st 

Wes ’ye been in Chester for several hourst my Angd; 
and not only is there no Dick (for Tvhidb heaven be 
praised), but no word from you, which worries me. 
Still, I shan’t be really anxious unless on my second call 
at the post-office (to be made by and by) I draw a blank 
again. At least, I didn’t draw a blank exactly when 
I went there before. I drew a letter from ElIoIin(^ with 
vexing news. Honor4 de Guesdin is in a scrape. He 
could get leave now, and come to her, but he and some 
of his brother officers have been amusing themsdves by 
learning to play bridge. Naturally, those who played 
best came off best, and Honore wasn’t one of them. 
He has borrowed of a money-lender, and is in a hole, 
because the fellow won’t let him have more, and is 
bothering for a settlement. Also, Honore owes some of 
his friends, and has n’t a penny to pay up or start on a 
joumqr* Ellaline doesn’t seem to think mudi about 
the mmal aspect of her Hbnore’s affurs (you se^ she 
knows nothing of what her mother must have suffered 
from her father’s penc/tont), but she is in a great state 
of nerves about the dday. She has always been told it 
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was bad luck to put off a wedding, and besides, she finds 
Scotland irideg and wants to be monied. 

You con guess to what oil this is leading up! I must 
get mon^, somehow, tuijhow, but a great deal, and 
immediatdj. I must send her at least four thousand 
francs bj return of post; five thousand, if posable; but 
if “Mbnacur le Dragon is too stingy to ^ve more, at 
all events nothing less will be of the least use.” 

It ’s easy for her to dictate terms. She has n’t got to 
face the veiy upright and honourable gentleman whom 
she calls the Dragon, whereas I have; and I ’ve already 
shamed mysdf by addng for large sums at short inter- 
vals. I simply can’t go to him here and “hold him 
up” for four tiiousand francs. It would be monstrous, 
and if he asked what I wanted to do with it (as it seems 
to me it would be only his duty to ask the young school- 
gfrl he thinks me) I should be able to find no decent 
excuse, as I have no espoxses beyond those he pays. 
However, I shall have to do somethbg desperate, I don’t 
know yet what. He hiu g^ven me some pretty thugs, 
and thou^ I hate the thought of parting with them 
in sudz a way, as di^*re EllBline’s by rights, it’s no 
more than fair she should benefit by thcan in the hour of 
her need. Poor ffdl Of course there’s nothing for 
it but she must mazzy the young man now, yet it seems 
a poor outlook, does n’t it? 

She esplains in a P. S. that Ae was too upset to write 
me to the last plac^ as she had n’t heard from Honord 
when she eq>ected; but now, if the money is forth- 
coming all rg^t he will start for Scotland as soon as 
posable after recdving it from her, and settling np. 
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1 have calculated times as urdl os I could, and fancy that 
if I can in any way send her a post-office order from 
Chester to-morrow, she and Honord may be able to many 
in a wedc. Once I shouldn’t have bdieved I could 
be Sony to have my "principal*’ arrive and take back 
her own part; but now, if it weren’t for Dick Burden, 
it would actually be a temptation to me to delay Elloline’s 
appearance on the scene. Of course, I would n’t be sudi 
a wicked UTetch as to yidd to the temptation, but I should 
fed it. 

Ellaline promises to tdq;rBph the moment Hbnor6 
arrives, and again when they ’re safdy married, so as to 
give the understudy plenly of time to scuttle off the stage, 
before the guardian is informed that his diarge has been 
taken off his hands. She does n’t want to see Sir Liond, 
she says, but she and Honore will write him unless, when 
Honor£ has consulted a Scottish solidtor (if that ’s what 
thqr ’re called), it ’s considered wiser for the lawyer him- 
sdf to write. So you see, this makes it harder for me 
to know what to do about rq)eating Mrs. Senter’s story. 
H Ellaline understood her position she would, perhaps, 
tlunk it better to come with her brid^room and throw 
hersdf at her injured guardian’s feet. 

What a nice world this would be if your affairs did n’t 
get so hopdessly tangled up with other people’s that 
you can hardly call your oonsdence your own! And 
never have I realized the niceness of the world more 
fully than in the last few days. 

Yesterday I had a littie ea^ oTimh with Sir Liond 
and the old guide, and saw the glory of Llanberis Pass. 
To-day, on the wings of Apollo, we have flown through 
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nmnaingly interesting coimtty. It ieall 7 did seem like 
fljingt because the xoad surface this so libs Tclvet stretched 
over elastic sted that eyesight alone told us ire touched 
earth. 

Miles ore n*t tyrants anjr more, but slaves to the mas- 
tery of good motar-coxs; and aiy motoring Monte Gristo 
con fairly eschum, "like irorld is miner* (N. B. llliis 
isn’t original. Sr Isond sdd it at lunch.) Erom 
North Wales to Cheshire lodes a long run on the 
map, but motors ore made to live doim maps; and we 
arrived in this astonishing^ perfect old town early in 
the afternoon, coming fay way of Gapd Cur^ (whence we 
saw Snowdon crowned witii a double rainbow), sweet 
Bettws-y-ooed, or "station in the wood,** and so down 
the river valley in a bird swoop, to noble Conway, with 
its castle that was once a famous Wdsh fortress. Now, 
in pjnng days of peoceii its towers and turrets still dom- 
inate bridge and river, and the great pile is as fine, in its 
way, as Carcassone. Don’t yon remember, it was 
from Conway Castle that Richard the Second started 
out to meet Bdingbtoke? 

We stopped to fake photographs and buy a few wmall 
pearls from tiie "pearl-breeding river**; and while we 
gazed our fill at the nd^ily monument^ we learned from 
a guardiaa that in old days a certain Lady Erskine hired* 
the castle for riz riiillings and eig^ence a year, in 
addition to a "dirii of fish for the Queen,** when her 
majesty chanced to passi 

• At Colwyn B^y we lunched early, at a nbawning 
hotel in a garden above a sea of M^iterranean Une; 
and the red-roofed town along the shore reminded me 
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of Dinaid. After that, coming by Abeigdc and 
Rhuddlon to Chester, the waj was no longer through a 
r^on of romance and untouched beauly. There -were 
quarries, which politely though firmly announced thdr 
hours of blasting,and road users accommodated themsdves 
to Ihe rules as best the]^ might. But there were castles 
on the heights, as well as quarries in the depths; and 
though Sir Lionel says that inhabitants of Wales 
never think of turning to look at sudi a "common object 
of the seashore” as a mere castle, I have n’t come to that 
state of mind yet. 

Near Rhuddlan there was a tremendous battle at the 
end of the seventh century, out of which so many fine 
songs have been made that the Welsh princes and nobles 
who were sliun have never lost thdr glory. There’s 
a castle, too (of course), but the best thing that happened 
for us was a gloriously straight road like a road of France, 
and as nobody was on it save oursdves at that moment, 
we did about sis miles before the next moment, when 
others might claim a ehare. I bdieve the Holyhead road 
is very odebrated. 

-Soon we had to turn our backs upon a mystic mountain- 
land that ringed us in, and &ce the sea once more — 
a wide water-horizon whose line was broken with great 
ships steaming from all parts of the world to Liverpool. 

Apollo had seemed a little faint before lundieon, 
because of some inner disturbance, but he w^^ flying 
fast as a saint on his way to Paradise as we crossed the 
De%' into England out of Wales, and sprang into Glad- 
stone country. 

When people are obliged to readi a town by rail, tiiere 
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muBl; be disappointments to lovers of die picturesque, 
as you and I know by espeiienoe. R *s like arriving at a 
bouse by the tradesmen’s entrance; but with a motor one 
sailsiip to the front door through the park. 

Of all the towns to which Apollo has bron^ us, the 
entrance to Chester to-day was the best. The first effect 
of colour left on vay eyes the impresrion of sunset-red, 
warm as copper beeches. The place seemed to be fit 
with fading firdi^t, and I wondered at tibe soft ^ow 
e ve rywhere, until I realized that tiie big buildings — the 
Cathedral, the great houses and the dd city wall — were 
all made of ro^ sandstone. 

Yon can’t imag^e how a large town which has lived 
as long as Chester has, and gone on growing, could have 
contrived to remain so satisfyin^y beautiful, or ke^ such 
an air of old-time completeness. But the secret is, I 
suppose that Chester is "canny” as well as "bonny,” 
and, being wise, she refused to throw away her precious 
antique garments for glaring new ones. When die had 
to add houses, or even shops, wherever possible she repro- 
duced the charm and quaintnas of the black and white 
Tador or Stuart buildings which are Chester’s intimate 
treasures. 

Of course, I *ve seen little of the place yet; but after I 
had been to the post-ofBoe^ I strolled about before mming 
back to the hotd, partly to recover from my disappointment 
in not hearing from you, partly because I was so bewitched 
with my first glimpse that I could n’t bear to come indoors 
still a stranger to the town. Hovering in front of the 
Cathedral (a curious building. Mack in its oldest parts, 
bri^ pink where it has bear renoteted) I saw Sir liond 
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and Mrs. Norton coming. That -was awkward, because 
I had said I wanted to "settle in** before aght-sedng, 
but I explained vagudj that I *d dianged my mind, and 
was invited to go into Ihe Cathedral with them. Perhaps 
it was because Emily was with us that nothing seemed very 
wonderful in the interior — unless the carved oak in Ihe 
choir — but the doisters ore beautiful, and I liked the 
chapter house. 

After "doing** the Cathedral, Mrs. Norton was tired, 
so Sir lAond and I hod a widk alone, on adventure Mrs. 
Senter would never have allowed if she *d guessed I was 
out of my room. She is a dog in the znanger about 
walks. She hates them hersdf, but she won*t let otiier 
people take them without her if she can hdp it. 

We dropped Emily at the hotd, and had a ddidous 
ramble (speaking for myself 1) through the four extraordi- 
naiy streets whidi stand for much in Chester’s peculiar 
fame. Wandering there, it was easy to bdieve what the 
guide-books say: that nowhere in Great Britain does a 
town exist which so preserves the andent character of all 
its ardiitecture. I don’t know if there are British rdics; 
but the dty wall and gates ore Roman, part of the castle, 
too; and since mediieval days nothing seems to have lost 
in picturesqueness. People come from all over the world 
to see the Rows: streets dug out bdow the rock-surface 
on which the town was originally built, having shc^s and 
even wardiouses on thdr levd, with galleries above^ open 
fronted, stone-paved, balustraded with black oak^ so that 
these "Rows’* all look as if the houses were wide .open, 
communicating with one another. The carved oak 
fronts of the houses and diops, done ingeniously with 
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strange paigeUing, and adorned vntii irondrous 'irindows, 
axe BO adoraUy queer, irith thdr stogi^ effects, that I 
don't Trander Chester has become a kind of Mecca for 
travdlers from vay native land, where most things are new. 

'When we had thus sbhnmed a littie of the cream £ram 
the town itsdf, we had a walk on the old wall, while 
ehnxch bdls, near and distant, dumed; but still I don't 
fed I *ve moxe than {^ced at the place. To-moixow 
we plan to run out to Ehutsfoxd, which is Mrs. Gadcdl's 
Cn^oxd really, and I have begged to start early, because 
if we do (though naturally I don't allege this reason) 
we can get off before Didc arrives. Then, when we 
come bad^ we can do moxe sightseeing, and maybe be 
out when he turns vp at the hotd. After that event, 
unless yon save me to-mght witii some mitaculouB sug- 
gestion, all pleasure will be over. And at best, I 'm not 
loddng forward vrith undilnted jqy to to-morrow, because 
1 must not only dedde what to do for EDaline, but do it. 

While 1 was walling on. tire wall with Sir Liond just 
now, gasing at watch-towers, or down over the town, 
and dodg^ seedy amateur guides whom we nicknamed 
“ WallerB,” I kept thizddng, thinking, about what to sdl. 
The only thing Sr liond has given me of really great 
valuer which could be eadfy disposed of, is the ruby 
and diamond ring. But how it would hurt me to give it 
iq) in such a sordid wi^l It was my Inrthday present 
from him, and it 's associated in my mind with that niglit 
of moonii^ in the New Eorest when I first knew I car^ 
But I 'm sordy afraid it must be the thing to go. There 
are several inqiectant-looking antique du^ here^ and I 
noticed, when casting n^ about, one where they make 
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a spedalily of curious and rare jeirdleiy. I shall look 
at it again more carefully when I run out to the post-office, 
in a few minutes, and perhaps 1 3nay have courage to try 
and strike a bargain, so as to send the mon^ off in the 
morning before Ehutsford — if I get it 


An hour later. 

Dearest, I ’re got your wire, now, having retrieved it 
firom the Foste Restant^ and I*m thankful for it~ 
thankful that you *rc well, thankful that you don’t blame 
me for anything I *ve done, faults eommitted or mistakes 
made. But — alas, I don’t think the adviee, good as 
it is, will be of any use to me. You see, you don’t know 
Mrs. Senter. It would be hopdess for me to try and 
force her to exert authority over Dick Burden. 

In the &st place, she has no real authority, as apparently 
he has no expectations from her; and in the second 
place, though I’m almo^ sure she doesn’t know the 
truth about me and Ellaline, she suspects that Dick has a 
hold over me; and after all I ’ve submitted to from him 
already it would be impossible to "bluff” her into the 
bdief that I ’d dare ads Sir Lionel to send them both 
away. No, my dear one, there ’s little hope for me in 
that sdheme. I allowed Ellaline to moke my bed for 
me, and I must lie in i^ although it has proved to be one 
of those nasly foldix^ ones that will shut and swallow me 
up in a trap. 

No, it’s cowardly to whine like that. It won’t be 
pleasant to keep my promise to Dick; but there have 
been worse things; and I shall probably be able to 
escape before long. Anyhow it will all be the same a 
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hundred yeais hence. As soon ns I am with yon again 
it inll be as if nothing had happened; and meanwhile I 
am going to keq) a "stiff upper lip.** It mayn't be 
becoming, but that won’t matter, as Sr Liond will never 
look at me; and you will see my letters in future how 
wdl I am getting on. 

Best love to my best loved, 

Etom 

Addbib. 
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Sm LIONEL FENDEAGON TO COLONEL FATBICE 

O’HAGAN 

Keswick Hold, Sefptmber SnZ 

My Deab Fat: Here we oi^ you see, in the “happy 
hunting ground” where you and I used to hunt 
sudh shy game as chinm^, needles, crevices, etc., etc.; 
and if I *m not as happy in it now as I ought to that 
is n’t the fault of the country, whidi is as fair os it ever 
was — the fairest in England, perhaps. 

It just happens, unfortunatdy, that I 've been rubbed 
up the wrong way before conung to the places I’d 
looked forward to revisiting more than miy other, esc^t 
Cornwall; and if I hadn’t invited dear old Penrhyn 
from Pen-y>gwrd to meet me her^ and have a dimb, 
I *m not sure I should have stopped. However, I have 
enjoyed the beauty of the run. I must have been as 
blbd as a mole, and as earthy, if I had n’t. 

Pine road from Chester to lavetpool, which diy had 
an air of opulent magnificence seen from the feny, as 
we neared her — rather like a hug^ modem Venice. 
Lunched ther^ at the Addphi, on the fat of the land, 
and had some trouble finding the way out cS. town. 
Liveii>ool wdcomes the coming, but doesn’t qpeed the 
parting guest; not a sign-post in dght anywhere. Bad 

898 
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pav4 till OmuikiE^ when things improved, growing 
better and better; but no sceneiy to qieak of until near 
Preston. Villages all along the line^ stone-paved; struck 
me as bdng duracterislic of that stem North CountE 7 
which we approached. "Road too good not to mean 
police-tEaps,” said I to mysdf ; and an A. A. scout warned 
me that the^ swarmed; tot luckify we were not hdd up. 
I was n't in a temper to have taken any nonsense lying 
down, I to afraid. 

Ran strai{^ through Lancaster, which was almost a 
pity, as John o' Gaunt* s GasHe is a brave old fortress, 
whether or no he really built the famous tower; and at 
the Bog's Arms vre mi^ have got some genuine oat- 
cakes, which would have given a taste of Cumberland 
to the strangers. As it was, the first trufy characteristic 
things we came iqion were the stout stone walls, on which 
we happened a little short of Eendal. Down to ^Vinder^ 
mete, a steep but beautiful run; Mrs. Sentar by my side^ 
and very enthuriastic. She roems to take an unaffected 
interest in scenery, with which you would hardly have 
credited her in old times. She was entranced by her 
first sight of the lah^ which is not surprinng, for 
to one who has never seen them the lafaw must be 
a revelation. 

Dick Burden, by the way, was not with ns on this run, 
nor was he at Chester. Be had bnsineas in London, 
which kqit him longer than he espected when he left 
our party at Tintem. I cant say I regret Wm, though 
others may. I understand that there has been some 
tdegrajdiing between him and his aun^ and tiut his 
present intention is to rejoin us at Newcastle. Rather 
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insh he 'irould put off his return a little longer, as it is 
arranged that \re go out to Cragside and Bamborough 
Castle; and one doesn*t like to abuse such delightful 
hospitality as yrc have been offered there. Dick’s 
presence docs not add to the gaiety of nations, it seems 
to me, and I am not keen on taking him. 

I found Fenrhyn \roiting for me here, the good fdlow, 
ddighted at the prospect of his short visit, and to-morrow 
he and I will have some small dimb. I shall send the 
cor, with Young Nick to drive all who care to go, to a few 
of the beauty ^ots, while I am otherwise occupied. 
They must penetrate the doistered charms of exquisite 
Borrodaile, and of course see Lodore, which ought to be 
at its best now, os there have been heavy rains. Jovcl 
How the Cumberland names ring on the ear, like the 
** horns of elfland”! Hdvdjn; Rydal; Enncrdalc; 
Derwent Water; Glaramara! Are n’t they all os crystal 
as the depths of mountain tarns, or that amethystine 
colour of the sl^ behind the dear profiles of high peaks ? 

I’m sorry we’re too late for the Grasmere Sports; 
but the .fact is we have lingered by the way longer than I 
planned for this trip; and now, os things ore turning out 
I *m indined to cut the end of the tour short. Graylees 
is practically ready for occupation, and I fed as if I ought 
to be there. 

No! That isn’t good enough for you, old diap. 
It *s true, as far as it goes; but you have begun to read 
between the lines by this tim^ I know, and I may as 
wdl ^eak out. I should be an ostrich if I were n’t sure 
that you *ve been saying to yourself: "Why does n’t this 
fdlow refer to the girl he has iq)ent so much pen and 
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paper cm? Whj does he go out of lus xny to ovoid 
meutioning her name?** 

Well, she hasn’t doped, or done anything culpable. 
But there is no use concealing from you, as I have told 
you so much, that she has hurt me to the quick. Not 
that she has been unkind, or tud^ or disagreeable. 
Quite the contxaiy. And that’s the \TOrst it, for I 
prayed to heaven that there might be nothing of her 
mo&er in this young soul. At first, as you knorr, I could 
hardly believe the giri to be all she seemed, but soon die 
won me to thinking her pexfeclion — a lily, grown by 
somemiiadeof Nature in a soil where weeds had flourished 
hitherto. I would have ^ven my night hand rather than 
have to adnut a flaw in her — that is, the one fatal flaw: 
s^ess hidden under apparmt frankness, wluch means 
an inherited tendency^ to deceit. 

This may sound as if I had found the poor cdiild emt 
in a lie. But there has been no spoken lie. She has 
only done the sort of tUng I m^ht have espected Ellaline 
de NesviDe’s daughter to do. 

I told you about the ring I bought her at Windiester, 
and gave her cm her birthday; how prettily she received it; 
how she seemed to treasure it more because of the thought 
and the assocaatiem than the intrinric value of the ruby 
and the brifliants. 

At Chester, the night before we left, I though I’d 
tiy to {uck up some little souveidr of the town for her, 
as she was delighted with the place. Of (nurse I wanted 
Bometlung small, as our luggage is n’t of the eapanding 
coder, so I had the idea of jewdlety; a little antique pen> 
dan^ or a few old paste buttons. There is a certain 
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shop in fhe "Rows” where one looks for sudi things, 
and eq)ects to find them good, if highly priced. In the 
window of that shop I saw diq>layed for sale the ring I 
had given to Ellalinel 

The sight of it there was a blow; but I persuaded myself 
I might be mistaken; that it was n*t the same ring, but 
another, almost a duplicate. I went in and asked to 
look at it. The shopman mentioned that it was some- 
thing quite unusually good, and had "only come in” that 
afternoon. Inside I found the date which I had had 
engraved on the ring; tiie date of Ellaline*s birthday. 
I bought it back — for a ^od deal more than I paid in 
'Winchester, as this chap knew his business thoroughly; 
but that is a detail. It was merdy to satisfy a kind of 
sentimental vanity that I wanted to get the thing out of 
the window and into my own hands; for, needless to say, 
I don*t intend to speak of the matter at all to Ellaline. 
It would humiliate me more than it would her, to let her 
see that I know what she did with her birthday present; 
for partly, I blame mysdf. I supposed that I was fairly 
ficee-handed with money, nnd hod no idea that the girl 
could possibly want more than she hod. Still, I told her 
to let me know in case she found me thou^tiess, and not 
to hesitate to ask for anything she wanted. She could 
have had as much as she diose, and I would have put 
no questions. If I *d been surprised with the largeness 
of the sums, I should have bdieved that she had some 
penrioners to whom she wished to be charitable; for I 
had begun to bdieve that she could do no wrong. 

As I said, there was nothing culpable in sdling the ring. 
It was hers. She had a ri^ to do as she lilmd with it. 
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But tbat she should like to part uilli it; that she should 
do so, kno^og I irould hate it if I knen*; that she should 
be exactly the same irith me as if she hadn't done a 
thing \rliich she \nis a\niTe urould distress me; that slic 
had n't the courage and frankness to come to me and 
say 

Oh, hang it all, I 'm grumbling and complaining like 
an old png! Perhaps I am one. I knoer Didc Burden 
thinks so. Well let it go at that. I don't need to 
explain to you a matter which outwardly is i ns ig nifi can t, 
and is significant to me only for reasons which the past 
will account for to you better than my explanations. 

The salt has gone out of life a bit, and I think it will 
do me good to get to Graylccs, where I shall find a thou- 
sand things to interest me. I daresay Ellaline will be 
glad to settle down, though she is too polite to show it; 
and I 'm sure Emily will. 

After a look at the Roman Wall, and a sight of Barn- 
borough, we shall run to Warwickshire with few detours 
or pauses. 

You sec, I 7 the way, that you were wrong in thinidng 
she could care. If there had been the least warmth in 
her heart for me she could n’t hare sold my ring. I 'm 
glad I did n’t make a fool of mysdf. 

Pienrhyn wants to be remembered to you. 

Yours ever. 
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sm LIONEL FENDBA 60 N TO COLONEL OmOAN 

Cowniy Hdd, Neiocastle 

SeytenAer Sik 

My Dbab Fat: You’ll be suxprised to get another 
letter from me on the tful of the last, but there have 
been developments in which I think you will be interested. 

The sale of the ring was a mere preface to what has 
followed. 

We arrived at Newcastle this afternoon, finding Burden 
already here. I did n’t think the meeting between him 
and Ellaline particularly cordial, but appearances are 
decriving where g^ls ore concerned, as I have latdy 
been reminded in more ways than one. About an hour 
ago, wlule I was getting off some letters and tdegxams, 
I lecrived a message from my ward aridng if she could 
see me in the hold drawing-room — the place is so full 
I could n’t get a private one. 

I went down at once, of course, dixnly (and fooliriily) 
hoping that die wanted to "confess” about the ring. 
But it was quite a differmit confession she had to malm; 
her derire to be engaged to Mr. Burden! 

Naturally, after our last conversation on that subject, 
1 was somewhat suxprised, and on the spur of the moment 
was tempted to renund her that not long ago Young Nidc 

40S 
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bad appealed as suitable in ber as young Dick. 
HioireTer, I stopped in time to save myself from bong 
both bounder and brute. I did inquire ’whether ^ xrexe 
now sure of her own mind; but it was the duty of a guar* 
dian and not the malice of a disappointed man which 
pnmqited the question. 

Bier xnanner was mngulariy dry and businesslike and 
she came as near to looking plato as it is postible for a 
beautiful ^1 to come; so love is nt always a beautifier. 

**I am sure of my mind for the moment/* she replied, 
with rqpulaiTe prudence. **! suppose a girl need never 
say more.” 

This answer and her manner pnsded me so I ven- 
tured to ask, in a guardianly way, if she thought she 
were enon^ in love with Burden to be happy with him. 

**I bavenH; to think about being with him at all ye^** 
die temponsed. 

*' You seem to have an extmozdinaiy idea of an engage* 
ment,** I said, perhaps rather sneerin^y, for I felt bitter, 
and had never approved of her less. 

"Perhaps I have” she returned, in such an odd, 
muffled sort of tone that I feared die was going to cxy, 
and glanced at her duuply. But she was looking down 
and there were no tears -visibly so tiiat fear 'was rdieved. 

"You do, at ah events, wish to be engaged to Burden?** 
I persisted,. "Am I to understand tiiat ?’* 

"I have adced for your consent,** die said, with a queer 
stiffness. And it 'was on my tongue to say as stiffly, 
"Veiy wdl; you have it. What pleases me should 
please you.** But the words stuck in my throaty as if 
thqy *d been lumps of ice; and instead I answered, almost 
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in spite of mysdf, that I could n’t ^ve my consent uncon- 
ditionally. I must have another talk vrith Burden, and 
whatever my dedsion might be, I would prefer that she 
did n’t condder herself engaged until after the tour was 
ended. 

“We’ll bring it to a dose as soon as possible now,” 
I added, trying not to sound as bitter as I fdt, “so as not 
to keep you wailing.” 

She made no response to this, except to give me a an- 
gular look which even now I find it impossible to under* 
stand. It was as if she had something to reproadi me 
for, and yet as if she were more pleased than sad. 

Girls are very complicated human beings, if indeed 
they can be dossified thus — though perhaps some men’s 
lives would be duller if th^ were simpler. As for my 
life, the less ^rls have to do with it when my ward is off 
my hands, the better. 

Since the above converaitilon, I have been drawn into 
a talk with Burden. He appeared anxious to find out 
exactly what had passed between Elloline and me, almost 
as if he subjected her of not “playing straight,” but I 
rq)lied,. briefly, that she had asked my pramission to be 
engaged to him, having evidently dionged her mind 
since our lost discussion on the subject. This appeared 
to content bim more or less, although I r^eated what I ’d 
said to tibe g^rl: that I was not prepared to consent 
offidally until I hod communicated with his mother, and 
satisfied mysdf tiiat my ward would be wdeomed in the 
family. This he eridently thought old-fashioned and 
over-scrupulous, but when I admitted bring both, he 
ceased to protest, only saying that he wished to write 
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to Iiis moSier first. I suggested talUng ivith liis aunt, 
also, and Be did not object to toe idea, so Mis. Senter and 
I have already bad a abort conversation concerning ber 
nqibew’s love affair. She cried a little, and said that she 
-would be "horribly alone in toe world” when her "only 
real pal” -was married, but that of course she wished for 
his happiness above ever3toing, and she meant to pve him 
a -weddii^r present irorto having, if she beggared hersdf 
for years. The poor littie woman showed a great deal 
of hear^ and I was touched. I ’m afrdd she *s not too 
happy, under her air of almost fiippant gaiety and "smart* 
ness,” for she rather hinted that she liked some man who 
did n*t care for her — someone she met in the East. I 
suppose she can't be cherishing a hidden passion for 
you? Bather cmd of us, accusing her of bring a fiirt in 
those days, if toe were in earnest all the time, to ? 

Ih case I "pump” her a little about this mysterious 
disappointment, and find it's you toe's thinking of, I 
may turn the tables, and g^ve you some good advice — 
better than you gave me. You mi^ do worse than get 
leave and have another look at tiiis pret^ and agreeable 
lady before deriding to let her top. 

Yours always. 

Pm. 

Good old Owen enjoyed his two days in Cumberland. 
He, too, tried his hand oa adviring me. Said I oug^to 
many. Not II 



xsxv 

MRS. SENTER TO HER SISTER, MRS. BURDEN 


NewcastlOf Septeniber Somcihtng 

Mt Dbar Sis: This is to ask a great favour of you, 
and you must be a pet and grant it. There *s notliing 
I Tron’t do for you in return, if you -mil. 

I have just been having a most satisfactoxy diat Trath 
Sir L. It began in reference to Dick, ^mehow or 
other that ingenious darling had forced Ellaline Lethbridge 
to ask Sir Lionel for his (Didc's) hand! I say ** forced,” 
because she is not in the least in lore \nth him, indeed, 
(strange as it may seem to you) detests the ground he 
walks on; yet she does things that he tells her to do — 
things she hates like poison. This last coup of Dick’s 
convinces me of what I’-ro often suspected:- he knows 
something about her past whidh she is deadly afraid he 
will tdl -Sir Liond. It may be connected with that visit to 
Venice^ when the T^idals saw her; anyhow, whatever 
the secret may be, it is serious. She is obliged to bribe 
Dick; but she dislikes him too intensdy to marry him 
ever — even if the way to do so were made easy; so, I 
reiterate, have no fear on that score. 

Sir Liond fandes himself in love with the girl, but he 
will get over it, even if he is n’t on the way to do so already, 
pushed roughly onto the li^ road by Imr confessed pref* 

40a 
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eirence for Dick. For Ihc moment, however, I can see he 
is rather hard hit, though he would be mad if he dreamed 
I or anyone could read his august fedings. Hie thinks 
his hesitation to pennit an engagement arises from con- 
scientious scruples, but really it 's because he can’t bear 
to have any other man (or boy) making love to his girl. 
That ’s the brutal truth; and he 's haggling and putting 
off the evil day as long os he can. He wanted to ask 
me what my feding was in tiie matter; whether you 
would be pleased, and so on. Ellaline might not be 
rich, he explained, but she would have enough for her 
own wants as a married woman. He thought her 
husband, when she hod on^ ought to wish to do the rest; 
and though Dick considered his own projects good, a 
partnership in a detective agency hardly seemed ideal. 

I told hbn I could n’t quite answer for you, as you had 
olways hoped your one boy mig^t fall in love with a ridi 
^1; but that I was sure Dick adored Ellaline. I asked if 
I diould write to you, when Dick did; and he stud, half 
reluctantly, perhaps I hod better. Poor wretch, he 
was afraid I might succeed in persuading you! 

I was pathetic on the subject of Dick, and our com- 
radeslup, which must be broken by the dear boy’s maiv 
rioge, and as Sr L. was suffering lumsdf, he was in just 
the right mood to sympathise with me. I sniveled a 
little; and at last, emboldened 1^ success, I allowed 
him to gather that there was someone I ’d cared for a 
long, long time — someone who didn’t care for me. 
At that he was so nic^ that I lOced him better than I ever 
though I could; and once then I fed I really can’t and 
shan’t lose him. 
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No sooner had he given my hand a warm yet disappoint- 
ing "kind friend” squeeze, at parting, than I routed 
out Dick in his own room. I promised him that I would 
induce you to write a nice lettrar about the proposed 
engagement to Sir Liond if he in his turn would per* 
suadc Ellalinc to put in a good word for me with Sir L., 
to tell him that she believed I cored for him a good deal, 
and was unhappy. 

TVlien I said "persuade” to Dick, I meant use his 
unknown power to command; for if the girl would say 
that to her guardian, her words would be the one stone 
capable of killing two birds. It would prove to him that 
of which I don't tliink he is perfectly sure at present: 
her love for Dick, or, at wors!^ her complete indifference 
to himself; and it would pop into his head tlie idea I 
want to put there, though I have done all it 's safe to 
do openly toward inserting it. 

I saw when I softly hinted at a hopdess affection which 
had spoiled years of my lif^ that he didn't Hunk of 
himself. Somehow, he must be made to think; and now 
is the right time, for his heart is sore, and needs balm. 
He would be so soziy for me that, in the state he is in, he 
could n't be hard. He would argue that, os he was bound 
to be unhappy anyway, he might as wdl tiy to make 
others happy. I feel that eveiything would happen 
exactly as I wont it to happen if Ellaline Lethbridge 
could be depended upon to say the right thing. 

Of course, there lies the danger: that she won’t. But 
Dick boasts that she '11 have to do as he tdls her. It ’s 
worth risidng; but he won’t give the word unless he 
thinks that I’ve coaxed you ’round. 
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That *s the favour I aak. Will you, \rlien you get this, 
17116 to me at once, **WuitiDg according to your request 
to Sir L.'*? lean then show your tel^xam to Dick (you 
must address it to me at Bambraough Castla, where we 
are to spend a night, a^ter staying one at Gtagside) and 
he will put pressure to bear on Bllaline Lethbridge. 

You can be absolutely certain that no harm will come 
of this. That Dick and she will never be married; 
whereas, when I am married to Sir liond, I ’ll give you 
a present of five hundred pounds, within the first year, 
todoirithasyoulike. I *d even be willing to a paper 
to that effect. 

Your anxious, yet hopeful 

Qwm. 



XXXVI 

AT3DRIE BBENDON TO HER MOTHER 

Bamhorough Castle 

September 9th 

DEAn: I know you arc miserable about me, but don't 
be it, because 1 *m not miserable about myself. Honour 
bright! 

I 'ye done the hateful deed. It was at Newcastle: and 
I knew I was in for it, the nunute I saw Didc. He *s got 
his partnership, and thinks he *s got me. But there 's 
many a slip 't\rixt Dick Burden and Audrie Brendon. 

1 would n't tell Sir Liond I was in lore with the horrid 
Boy Detcclivc, and I'm happy — or nearly happy — 
to say that he refused to ^ve his consent strai^t out to 
an engagement. He told Dic^ the same thing; so there 11 
be no leaving us two alone in lovesick comers (can comers 
be lovesick?), or making announcements, or anything 
appalling of that sort. 

Perhaps it was easier, spealdng to Sir liond, because 
he had n't been kind to me since the last evening in Chester 
— <1 can't think why, though I can tlunk why I deserved 
unkindness. The ring was terribly on my mind; but he 
can't have found out about that, because the mnn in the 
shop prormsed he would n't try to sell it until nest day. 

I couldn't get quite what EUaline wanted, though I 
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sold two or three other things— -all I could sdl; but it 
came nearly to the right axnount; and it went off to her 
in Scotland, in the form of a post-office order, that same 
night — assured instead of rostered, as the letter was 
so valuable. 

Sir Lionel bring somewhat fri^d and remote in his 
manner, appearing to take no more interest in me than 
if he were a b^ star and I a bit chipped off a Leonid, 
I d^vered mysdf of what I had to say without great 
difficulty. I had a maser, numbed feding, as though 
if it did n*t matter to him, it did n’t to me, until just at 
the last, when he arid something that nearly made me 
ay. Luridly I was able to swallow the sob. It frit like 
a large, hot, aisp baked potato; and my heart felt like a 
larger, cold-boiled beet soaked in vinegar. 

It’s all over now, though, and I’m comparativriy 
odious. Maybe rile vinegar has pickled me internally? 

Bamborough Castle, where we arrived to-day widi our 
land and ddightful hosts ci Cragside, is to be the norlhem- 
most end of the tour. On leaving, we turn southward; 
and would make straight for Warwickshire and Gzaylees, 
if, in an evil moment, Mrs. Norton and I had n’t for once 
agreed about a place that we longed to see. It is Kif> 
worth, where the Brontes lived, and Sir Liond said that 
our wish should be gratified. He planned a day in York- 
riiire: Blpon, Eountams Abbqr, Haworth, Harrogate 
(not York, because Enuly went there \rith the late Mr. 
Norton, and has sad marital memories); and the jdan 
still stands. I have an idea that Sir laond is impatient 
to reach Grayleea now, so after the Yorkshire fi^-day 
we will purii on there; and I shall peihaps hear from 
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Ellalinc as to Honore's plans. He ought to be in Scotland 
that time. I *ve irritten her to \rire me at the nearest 
post-office to Grrajlecs Castle, as I don't like to receive 
telegrams there. But I see no reason why you should n't 
send a letter to Graylces — the last letter, I hope, which 
need ever be addressed to me as “hfiss Ellaline Leth- 
bridge." It will seem nice to get into my own name 
again! Rather like putting on comfortable shoes after 
tight ones that made blisters. And how divine to fly to 
you — a distracted chicken, battered by a thunderstorm, 
scuttling back under its mother's downy wing! 

Nevertheless, I 'm not going to dieat you out of seeing 
England through my eyes, because my pleasure — just 
a little of it — is damped by Didr. I am resigned and 
calm, and you must n't think me a martyr. I 've told 
you I hate whiners, and I won't be one. T^y, I ought to 
be thankful for the chance of such a wonderful trip, and 
not be cowardly enough to spoil it by a few private 
worries! 

Cumberland is even lovdier than Wales, though I 
should n't have thought that possible. Sir Liond went 
climbing with the nice Welsh guide, whom he invited to 
Keswick,' so he was n't with us mudi; and Dick being in 
London still, there were only Mrs. Norton, Mrs. Senter, 
and I to be conducted Young Nick. It did seem odd 
being driven by him, and seeing his back look so inex- 
pressive among the most ravishing scenes. I asked if he 
didn't think Cumberland glorious, but he said it was 
not like Lidia. I suppose that was an answer? 

We spun off into the mysterious enchantments of 
Bonodiffie in gusts of rain; but the heavenly valley 
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ires tbe more mystic because of the showers. Huge whifie 
douds irelhed ahead of us, like ghosts of pre-historic 
animals; and baby douds sprawled on the mountain 
sides, with all their filmy 1^ in air. 

At Lodote the water ires *'coming down” like a minia- 
ture Niagara. Heavy nuns had filled the cup of its 
parent river full, and the waterfall looked as if fioods of 
mdted ivoiy were pouring over ebony boulders. 'What 
a lovdy, rushing roar! It was like the father of all sound 
— os if it might have givoi the first suggestion of sound 
to a silent, new-born world. 

‘Windermere and Derwent Water we sow, too, and eadi 
was more beautiful than the other. Also I was much 
exdted about the Giant’s Grave, near Keswick, which 
has kqit its secret rince before history began. 

All the way to Carlisle the country was very fair to see, 
scsTcdy fiagging in churm to the end; and Carlisle itself 
was padred with interest, from its old cathedral to the 
castle where David L ;of Scotland died and Mary Queen 
of Soots lodged. 

Now our tiioughts were turned toward the Roman 
Wall, and I thrilled a tittle, despite the forbidding stiff- 
ness of Sir Idond’s disapproving back as he drove. 
Because of Kipling’s splendid story of the Roman soldier 
in “Fuck of Pock’s Hill,” I knew that for me the Great 
Wall (all that ’s left of it) would be one of the best things. 
Fomerius, the young centurion, told Una and Don that 
“old men who have followed the Ba^es since boyhood 
say nothing is more wonderful than the first ri^t of the 
Wall.” And also that there were no zeal adventures 
south of it. It was disappointing to think tiiat nowadays. 
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on our Tray there, we could n*t e]q>ect to meet “hunters 
and trappers for the circuses, prodding along chained 
bears and muzzled wolves** for the amusement of the 
soldiers in the far northern camps; or that when we 
should come to the Wall, we *d find no helmeted men 
with glittering shields walking three abreast on the 
narrowest part, screened from Piets a little curtain- 
wall at the top, as high as their necks; no roaring, gam- 
bling, cock-fighting, wolf-baiting, horse-radng soldier 
town on one side, and heather wastes full of hiding, 
arrow-shooting Piets on the other; yet I heard Sir Liond 
say we could still trace the guard-houses and snuill towers, 
and see how the great comp of Cilumum was laid out. 

We had left the mountains before we came into Carlisle, 
but not the hills; and aftor one of grandiose size, whidi 
an old Northumbrian we met called *'a fair stiff bank,*' 
wc were on the Roman road; the long, long, straight road 
forging uncompromisingly, grimly up and down, ever 
on, scorning to turn aside for difficulties; the road where 
the Legions paced with the brave Roman stq> — “Rome's 
race, Rome's pace,'' twenty-four miles in eight hours. 

I Sapling illuminated the way through Holtwhistle and 
Chollerfoxd to the Chesters, a private park which is a 
big out-of-doors museum, for it has in its midst the remains 
of old Cilumum. We got out at the gates, and wandered 
among the mins that have been reverently excavated; 
a gray and faded scene, like a kind of skdeton Pompeii 
with dead bones ratUing; entrance gateways; ^ost- 
haunted guard-houses; stone rings which were towers; 
many short, strai^t streets whose half-buried pave- 
ments once rang under soldiers' beds; the Forum; all 
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fhe camp-dfy plan; a map \ritli outlines roughly 
sketched in stone on faded grass. We had had our 
firat sight of the Wall of which centurions in Britain 
bragged when they went bade to Rome. Then it was a 
laving Wall; but it is vmy wonderful still» where its 
skdeton lies in state. 

We had started so early bom Eeswide, that it was n*t 
two o'dock when we left the Chesters; and 1 was sur> 
prised when, instead of drawing up before some country 
inn for lunch, we skimmed throng a gate only a mile 
or two away, and stopped under the shadowy bown 
of an imposing meditevnl stronghold. It was JECaugliton 
Castle, whose towers and kec^ are crowded with stories 
of the past, and the visit was to be a surprise for us. 
Sir Lionel knew fhe owner, who had asked us all to 
lunch, for the "dragon's’* soke; and it locdEcd quite on 
appropriate resting-place for a dragon of degant leisure. 
It was os interesting within as without; and after luncheon 
thqr took us over the castle; best of all, down in the deq> 
dungeon where Archie Armstrong, a diief of moss- 
troopers, was forgotten and starved to death fay his captor. 
Sir Thomas Swinburne, a stout kni^t of EDenry the 
ES^th’s day. 

Hiere is a long story about Archie, too long to tell you 
here; but each castle of Northumberland (the county of 
castles, not of collieries) has dosens of wonderful old 
stories, warlike, ghostlike, tragii^ and romantic. I have 
been reading a book about some of them, which I will 
bring you. It ’s more interesting than any novd. And 
Song Arthur legends ore scattered Inoadcast over 
Northumberland, os in Cornwall. Also the "Soots wha 
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liae Tri* Wallace bled” did much of thdr bleeding and 
fighting here. There *b history of ”evexy sort, to please 
every taste,” from Cdtic times on; but I *m not sure that 
the troublous days of the great feudal barons ireren’t 
the most passionately thrilling of all. 

If the first sight of the Wall vras ironderful to the 
Homan soldiers, so must have been the first sight of the 
wide li^e. I know it was so to me, as we flashed upon 
it at the first important twist of the straight Roman road, 
and crossed it on a noble bridge. 

Of course, Newcastle has a castle; and it was "new” 
when William the Conqueror was new to his kingdom. 
Now that I*ve seen this great, rich, gay, buqr dly, 
ancient and modem, I realize how stupid I was to asso> 
ciate it with mere coal, as strangers have a way of doing, 
because of the trite remark about "taking coals to New- 
castle.” Why, the very names of the streets in the old 
part chime bcll-like with the romance of history! And 
I like the people of Northumberland — those I have 
met; the shrewd, kindly townsfolk, and the country folk 
living in gray villages, who love old, old ways, and emit 
quaint wit with a strong, roug^ "burr.” 

They have the look in their that Northern people 
have, all the world over; a look that con be hard, yet 
can be kinder than the soft look of more melting Southern 
^*cs. Sir Lionel is of the Soulli — bom in Cornwall; 
yet his eyes have this Northern g^int in them — as if he 
knew and understood mountains. Just now they are 
terribly wintry, and when they rest coldly on me I fed 
as if I were lost in a snowstorm without hat or coat. 
But no matter! 
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Now, \rhat diall I say to you of Bambonnigli Castle, 
which is the crown of our whole tour? 

I wish I were dever cnou^ to moke the splendour 
of it burst upon you, os it did upon me. 

Ima^ne us motoring over from Cragside (a very 
beautiful and famous modem house, with marvellous 
gordims and enchanting •netn) whidi bdongs to these 
hind, delightful friends of Sir Lioners who own 
Bamborou^ Castle. There was a house-parly at 
Cragside, and there were twdve or fifteen of us who left 
there in a drove of automobiles. 

Down the beautiful winding avenue; then out upon a 
hump-bached, siritchback rood, a dozen miles and more, 
past great Alnwidc, on, on, until suddenly a vast, dark 
shape loomed against the s^; a stone silhouette, not of 
a font's profile, but of a whole vast fanuly of ^ants 
grouped together, to face the sea. 

To own a Thing litre that must fed like owning 
Niagara Falls, or the nuurble range of the Siena Nevada, 
or biting off a whole end of En^and and digesting it. 
Yet these charming people tolre their ownership quite 
calmly; and by filling the huge castle from keq} to farthest 
tower vnth th^ beautiful possesnons, seem to hove tamed 
Qie splendid monster, making it legitimatdy theirs. 

I thought Alnvrick grand, os we passed, but its position 
is insignificant compared with Bamboroug^, which has 
the wide North Sea for a badfcground. On a caaggy 
platform of black xock like a petrified cushion for a royal 
crown, it rises above the sea, a few low foothills eff golden 
sand drifting toward it ahead of the tide. The grandeur 
of the vast pile is almost ovexwhdming to erne who, like m^ 
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has never until now seen any of these xnighly fortress- 
castles of the North; but a great historian says that the site 
of Bamborou^ surpasses the sites of all other North- 
umbrian castles in ancient and abiding historic interest; 
so even if I had been introduced to dozens, my impression 
must remain the same. "Round Bamborough, and its 
founder, Ida (the Blame-Bearer), all Norihumbrian his- 
tory gathers”; and it is "one of the great cradles of 
national life.” 


Bamborough village, dose by, was once the royal dty 
of Bemicia, and the "Laidly Worm” was there to give it 
fame, even if there had never been a Grizel Cochrane or 
Grace Darling; but the history of the hamlet that once 
was great, and the castle that will always be great, are 
virtually one. I shall bring you Besant's "Dorothy 
Foster,” and lots of fascinating photographs whidi our 
hostess has given me. (E don't think I need leave them 
for Ellaline, as she would n't care.) But you know the 
story of the Laidly Worm, because Dad used to tell it 
to me when I was small. The wicked stepmother who 
turned her beautiful stepdau^ter into the fearsome Worm 
used to live at the bottom of a deep, deep well that opens 
in the stone floor of the castle keep; and there, in the rock- 
depths, a hundred and fifty feet bdow, she still lurks, in 
the form of a gigantic toad. I have been allowed to peep 
down, and I 'm sure I caught the jewelled sparkle of her 
wicked eye in the gloom. But even if she 'd turned me 
into a Laidly Worm, I could n't be more repulsive than 
I probably am at present to Sir Liond; besides, I could 


crawl away into a nei^bouring cave with modem improve- 


ments, and console myself with a good cry — which I 
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can't do rum, for fear of getting a red nose. I diould 
hate that, because Ura. Senter's nose is so magnolia* 
urhite, and the background of a magnificent feudal castle 
sets off her golden hair and brovm qrcs so ]>assing urell. 

There might be volumes of histoiy, os as romances, 

\mtten about Bamborqugh Castle — as Sir Walter Scott, 
and l^rrison Ainsworth, and Sir Walter Besant knew. 
Why, the thrill of unwritten stories and untold legends 
is in the air! Erom the moment I passed through the 
jaws of outer and inner gateways, I seemed to hear whis- 
pers from lips that had laughed or cursed in the days of 
barbaric grandeur, when Bamborough was the king of 
oil Northumbrian castles. There are queer eehoes 
everywhere, in the vast rooms whose outer walls are twdve 
feet ihi<^; but more ddiciously "creepy" than any other 
place is the keep, I think •— even more thrilling tWn the 
dungeons. Yet the castle, as it is now, is far from 
gloomy, I can tell you. Not only arc there banqueting- 
haUs and ball-rooms, and drawing-rooms and vast gal- 
leries which royalties might covet, but there are quan- 
tities of charming bedrooms, gay ond bright enough for 
debutante princesses. My bedroom, where I am writ- 
ing, is in a turret; quaintly furnished, \rith tapestry on the 
wall which might have suggested to Browning his "Childe 
Boland to the Dark Tower Come.” 

It *s very late, but I don't like to go to bed, partly 
because I can't keep jumping up and down to look out 
of my window at wild crags and moonlit sea when I 'm 
asleep; partly because I have such silly, miserable dreams 
about Sir Idond hating me, that I wake up snivdling; 
and to write to you when I 'm a tiny bit trtsfe is always 
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like Traimiiig my hands at a xiunbow-tintcd fire of 
ship's logs. 

To-morrow afternoon we are going back to Newcastle, 
where we will “lie” one night, os old books say, and 
then moke a very matinal start to do our great day in 
Yorkshire, passing first throu^ Durham, with just a 
g^ce at the great cathedral. Once upon a time we 
would have gjven more tiian a glance. But, as I told 
you. Sir Uond seems to have lost heart for the “long trafl.” 

I never saw him so interested in Mrs. Senter as he has 
appeared to be these last two n%hts at Cragside and here. 
Certainly she is looldng her very, very best; and in her 
manner vnth him there is a gentleness and womanli- 
ness only just devdoped. One would fancy that a 
sympathetic understanding had established itsdf 
between them, as it might if she told him some piteous 
story about herself which roused all his duvalzy. 

Wdl, if die has told him any such story, I 'm sure it ur 
a “story" in every sense of the word. And I don't know 
how I should bear it if she cajoled him into bdieving her 
an injured innocent who needed tiie shdter of a (rick and 
titled) man's arm. 

Perhaps it is a little sad wind that cries at my window 
like a baby begging to come in; perhaps it is just foolish- 
ness; but I have a presentiment that something will 
happen here to make me remember Bamboroug^ Castle 
forever, not for itsdf alone. 


AfUmoon of next day 

It has happened. Best One, I don't quite know what 
is going to become of me. There has been the most 
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a^ul row. It was with Dick, and Sir Uond does n't 
know about it yet, and we ate supposed to be going away 
in a few minutes; but maybe Dick is talldng to Sir Idond 
now, and if he is, I don't suppose I shall be allowed to 
proceed in the company of virtuous Enuly and (eom- 
poiativdy) innocent Gwendolen. I shall probably bo 
£pven a tiiiid-doss ticket bode to Paris, and ordered to 
“git.” 

It *s rather hard that, having sacrificed so much, huge 
chunks of self-respect among other things, it should all 
come to nothing in the end. Ellaline will want to kill 
m^ for I have thrown her to the lions. It won't be my 
fault if th^ don't eat her up. 

Oh, darling, I do fed horribly about it, and really 
and truly, without exaggeration, I would have died 
sooner than repay her kindness to me by giring her away 
like this. An ancestress of yours in the Revolution ran 
up the steps of the guillotine laughing and kissing her 
hands to the friends she left in the tumbril, and I could 
have been almost holf os brave if by so doing I mi^t have 
avoided tlus dreadful abandoning of Ellaline's interests, 
trusted tome. But what con you do between two evils? 
Is n't it a law of nature, or something, to dioose the 
lesser? 

Dick went just the one stq) too for, and pulled the 
chain too tight. Hie hod begun to think he c^d wmlw* 
me do anything. 

A little while ago, I was alone in the onnoury, absorbed 
in looking at a wonderful engraving of the tragje last Earl 
of Derwentwater, when suddenly Dick came up bdund me. 
I wanted to go, and made excuses to eseapeb but he 
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would n’t let me; and rather than have a scene — in case 
anyone might come — I let him walk me about, and 
point out strange old weapons on the wall. That was 
only a blind, however. He had something particular to 
say, and said it. There was another thing I must do for 
him: find a way of informing Sir Lionel, prettily and 
nicdy, that hlrs. Scnter cored for him, and was veiy 
unhappy. 

I fiew out in on instant, and siud that I ’d do no such 
thing. 

“You must,” said he. 

*T won’t,” sold I. “Nobody can make me.” 

“Oh, can’t thqr?” said he. “I con, then, and I mean to. 
If you refuse to do it, I shall believe you ’re in love with Sir 
laonel youisdf.” 

“ I don’t core what you bdiev^” I flung at him. “There’s 
no shame in sa^g I like Sir Liond too wdl and respect 
him too much to have any hand in making him miserable 
all the rest of his life.” 

“Do you insinuate that marrying my aunt would make 
him miserable?” Dick wmited to know. 

“I don’t insanuate. I assert,” said I. And by that time 
I was in such a temper, and my nerves had so gone to bits 
that I did n’t know, and cored less, what I was saying. I 
went on and told Dick esactiy what I thought of Ik&s. 
Senter, and that for a loyal, true sort of manlike Sir Liond 
it would be better to die at once than have her for his wife 
— for that would be death, too, only dow and lingering. 
Dick was white with foxy, but I hardly noticed then, for I 
was sedng red. 

“If yon call her deceitful, what are you?” he sputtered. 
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“I *m ndther here nor thoc/' said I. 

“Certainly you won’t be here long, or where Pen- 
dragon is,*' said he. “I would n’t many you now, if 
you ’d hare me. You ’re nothing more or less than an 
adventuress.’’ 

“And you ’re a bladcmailer,*’ I mentioned, because I ’d 
gone back to primitive passions, like Eve’s, or a Brittany 
fishwife’s. 

“That ’s a lie,’’ he answmred politely, “because black- 
mailers only threaten; I 'm going to perform. It ’s all 
up with you.’’ 

“I don’t care for myself,’’ sud I. But, as you know, 
that was only partly true. 

Then for a minute Dick seemed to n^ent. “No good 
losing our tempers like this,’* he said. “Toko bock 
your insults to my aunt, who is the best pal I ever had 
— though that’s not saying much — and speak a good 
word for her to Sir lionel, whom she realty loves, and 
I’ll let you off.’’ 

“I ’d have my tongue cut out first,’’ I answered. 

“Is that your lost word P” he persisted. 

“Yes,” said I. 

“Very wdl, Bicn,’’ said he^ “you ’ll be sonier for this 
than you ever were for anything in your life.’’ And he 
stamped away, leaving me alone. 

I fiew up to my room, because I was n’t going to run tiie 
risk of his bringing Sir laond in and tdling him every- 
thing before me. So here I am, and diat ’s all; escept 
thatEmfly has come to my door to say her brother 
wants to know if I can be ready to start in twenty 
minutes. 
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NewetzaUe, NigJa 

We ’re back in our rooms at the County Hotd, and I 
am dazed uith the mystery of what is going on. I vms 
ready in twenty minutes; and all tiie automobiles that 
brought us yesterday were waiting to take us away again. 
When I came down, Mrs. Norton and Mrs. Senter were 
in our car; Sir Liond, cool but polite, prepared to hdp 
me in, standing I^. He has great control over his features, 
but I did n’t think, if he had heard Dick’s story, and 
intended to shed me at the nearest railway station (not 
to make a scandal at Bomborough), he could be looking 
as unmoved as that. 

No Dick was in sight. Naturally, I didn’t adc for 
him, but perhaps my moved wildly round, for Alis. 
Senter read its question, imd answered it in a voice like 
insuffidently sweetened lemonade: 

**Your Dick, dear child, has had another urgent sum- 
mons to his mother’s side, and won’t be with us to-day. 
His last words were that you would understand, so I 
suppose he e]q)lained more to you than to me. But you 
are privil^jed.” 

I could have boxed her ears, hard. 

Emily went on, in her fu^ way, to make things dear 
to my intellect by adding that our host had kindly sent 
Mr. Burden to tiie nearest railway station in lus own 
fastest motor, os it seemed he had just time to catch a 
train leaving almost immediatdy. 

I did n’t know what to make of it all, and don’t now. 
Whether a tdegrom from the invalid mother did really 
come in the nidk of time to save m^ like Abraham’s ram 
that caught in tiie bushes at the last minute; or whether 
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fihis suddea dmili fo ScoSand is a deep>djed plot; or 
wh^iber be isn’t going, xeaDIjr, but means to stop and spy 
on me d&guised as a dunffeur or a petfozming bear — 
or whci, I can’t guess. 

All 1 do know is that, so far, Sr Liond’s manner is 
unchanged. Ferbapa IKck left a note urith Idis. Senter, 
which she is to put into Sr L.*s band at an appropriate 
moment? He may seem altered at dinner, to which I 
must go down soon; or he may send for me and have it 
out during the evenmg. 1 II add a line before we get 
off to>morrow morning. 

SeptmAer Wth. BAB AM, 
We just going. He seems the same as ever. I 'hi 
lost in iti 1*11 post tlus downstairs. Please write at 
once to Gxaylees; for if I am sort away before, I *11 ask 
to have leftm forwarded to n^ own address. 

Your 

Amonxis. 
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MBS. SENTEB TO HER NEPHEW, DICE BTIRDEN, AT 
GLEN LACHLAN, N.B. 


Newcastle 

September KMA 

8 AJtr. 

Yott m^ht hare told me what was up. Is your mother 
really ill? Am anxious and puzzled. Don’t think you 
play fair. Wir^ Midland Hbtd, Bradford. 

GwEir. 
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DICE BTJBDEN TO WS AI}NT, MRS. SENTEB, 
MIDLAND HOTEL, BRADFORD 

Qhnlaehlant 

September 10th 
8FJf. 

Motiher not ill. Yon iriU know eveiything to-nionow 
or day after. 


Dice. 
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AUDRIE BBENDON TO HER MOTEDSR 

■Midland Hold, Bradford 

Svplember iWi 

Beloved Oin:: Situation unchanged. I know now 
how you felt when you had nervous prostration. However, 

I *m not going to have it, so don’t w o r r y . 

If I had been in a state of mind to enjoy it fully, this 
would hare been a wonderful day. But' I don’t suppose 
Damocles enjoyed himsdf mudi, even if th^ brought 
him ddidous things to eat and drink, and lidi jewels, 
and the kind of dgarettes he’d always longed for, yet 
never could afford to bigr — knowing tiiat any instant 
it might be the hair’s time to break. 

I don’t believe he could have done justice to beautiful 
Durham Cathedral and the famous Mdge; or splendid 
Richmond Castle on its hd^t above the Swale; or the 
ediilarating North Road; or charming Ripon; or even . 
the esquinte, almost heart-breaking beauty of ruined 
Fountains Abb^, by the little river that sings its dirge 
in mude sweeter than harp or violin. No, he could n’t 
have put his soul into his qyes for them, and I chd n’t. 

I was almost sorry that we were to go on and see Harro- 
gate and the Staid and Bolton Abbqy, because in my 
restlessness I did n’t fed intelligent enough to appredate 
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anytihing. I could only be dully Ibankful tiiat the sword 
had n't pierced me yet; but I wanted to be olonc^ and 
shut my eyes, and not have to talk, espcdally to Mrs. 
Norton. 

Dimly I realized that Kiirogate seemed a very pretty 
places whtte it might be mmiKing to stay, and tote Imfhs 
and nice walks, and listen to musne; and my bodily eyes 
saw wdl enough how lordy was the way through Nidders- 
dale and lUdcy to Fatdy Bridge, where we had to get 
out and walk through enchanted woods to tiie foaming 
cauldron of the Strid. The water, swollen by rain, 
raced over its rocks below the cmgs of the tm^e j ump , 
like a white horse running away, mad with nnwajgnning 
terror. Neverthdess, my bodily eyes were onfy glass 
windows whidi my iqiirit had deserted. It left them blank 
still, at Bdton Abbey, which is poetically beautiful 
(though not as lovable as Fountains), on, up the great 
brown lull of Barden Moor, through SIdpton, wher^ in 
the castle, legend says Eoir Rosamond lived; until — 
Haworth. There — bdore we came to the steep, straight 
hiU leading up to the Ueak and huddled fownlet bitten 
out of the moor, my q)irit rushed to the windows. The 
voices of Charlotte BrontS uid her sister Emily mlTpd 
it bade, and it obeyed at a word, thoi^ all the beauty of 
wooded lulls and fleeting streams hod vanished, as if 
frightened by the cold, rdentless winds of the hi gh 
moorland. 

Run had b^un to foIL The sky was leaden, tiie 
sharp HQ muddy; everything seemed to combine in 
giving an effiect of grimness, as the car forged steadily 
up, up toward the poor home the BrontEs lov^. 
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Is n*t it a beautiful xnirade, the banishing of blade dark- 
ness by the dear light of genius ? It mis that light which 
had lured us away from all the dianns of nature to a 
region of ugliness, even of squalor. The BrontSs had 
lived there. They had pined for Haworlh when away. 
Emily had written about the “spot *mid barren hills, 
where winter howls, and driving rain.** Thqr had 
thought there, worked there, the wondrous sisters; th^ 
had illuminated the mean place, and made it a lodestar 
for the world. 

TMicn we readied the top of the hill (which was almost 
like leaching a ceiling after dimbing the side of a hideous 
brown-painted wall), I forgot my own troubles in think- 
ing of the BiontSs* tragedy of poverty, disappointment, 
and death. 

We were in a poor street of a peculiarly depressing 
tillage, and could not even see the moor that had given 
the BrontS ^rls inspiration, though we knew it must 
stretch b^-ond. Even in bright sunshine there could be 
no beau^ in Haworth; but under that leaden dty, in the 
thick mist of rain, tiie poor stone houses lining the way, 
the sordid, unattractive shops were positivdy iqidlent. 
All that was not so dark a gray as to look block was dull 
brown; and not a single window-pane hod a gleam of 
intelligence for the unwdeome strangers. I could imagine 
no merriment in Haworth, nor any sound of laughter; yet 
the BrontSs were happy when they were diUdren — at 
least, they thought they were; but it would be too tragic 
if diildren did n*t think themselves happy. 

There was the Black Bull Lm, where wretched Bram- 
well BrontS used to carouse. Poor, weak, vain-glorious 
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fdlow! 1 never pitied him till I saw tiiat ^omy stone 
bos which meant "sedng life" to him. There was 
the museum where the BreniS idlies.are k^t — but we 
ddayed going in that we m^ht see the old parsonage 
first, the shrine where the preserved relics had once mode 
“home." Oh, mother, the sadness of it, tucked away 
among the crowding tombstones, all gray-brown to- 
gether, among weeds and early falling leavesl Here 
already it was autumn; and thou^ I could fanqy a pale, 
frosty^ spring, and a white, ice-bound winter, my im- 
agination could oonjure up no richness of summer. 

The gravestones ctow^g the gray old house in the 
.churchyard, pu^ng it back toward the moor, were 
thick as an army on parade — a sad, starved army, where 
dying soldiers lean on each other for support; and the 
parsonage, diadowed by dripping trees, was phun and 
uncomproniiauig as a sermon that warns you not to love 
the world or you will spend eternity in h^. But bdbind 
— just beyond the wall — billowed the moor, monotonous 
yet majestic, the scene that called to Emily and Charlotte 
Bront@*s hearts, always, whoi they were away. 

My heart contracted as I thought of them there; and 
when we *d walked back to the village street, and been 
admitted to the museum, I was on the point of crying 
— not for mysdf, but with the choked grief one nd^t 
have on opening a box of old letters from a loved, dead 
friend. It is the most intimate, touching little jumble 
of pathetic souvenirs you ever saw in a musenm; more 
like treasures guarded I 7 near idations than a collection 
for public eyes to see; but that makes the poigpmnt charm 
of it. I could have sobbed on a jnnk print frock vrith a 
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cape, such as Jane Eyre xm^t have Trom at Thoxnfidd, 
and on bits of unfinished needlework, ample lace collars, 
and wateivcolour shetdies with which Chsudotte tried 
to brighten the walls of her austere home. There was tiie 
poor dear’s wedding shawl, and a little checked silk dress 
of which I*m sure she was innocently proud; a few 
fantastic dxaimgs of Bramwcdl’s; a letter or two from 
tiie sisters; and a picture of the Reverend Cams T^son, 
who was supposed to be Mr. BrocMdiurst; just the 
rather handsome, wdl-fed, sdf-satisfied man you would 
expect him to be. 

I think, dear, that Baworth has done me good, and 
hdped me to be brave. Again and again I turned, when 
we ’d left, to look back at the church tower, and try to 
gather some of the BrontS courage before we slipped 
away down many a dark hill toward Bradford, as night 
gathered us in. 

I may need all the courage that I have borrowed and 
cashed in advance, because suspense is worse than the 
pain of any blow. 

We leave here early to-morrow morning for Graylees 
Castle in Warwickslure — and the tour is at an end. 

Your AimBiE, who loves and 
longs for you. 



XL 

AUDRIE BREXDON TO HER I^IOTIIER 


Graylecs Castle 
Night of September 12th 

Deaiust and Wisest: I remember the first letter 
I \rrole you (on July Fourlli) nbout the Ellaline business 
began \rilh expressions somelliing like this: “Firenrorks! 
Roman (kindles ! ! Rockets ! ! ! *' 

Well, my last letter about Uie Ellaline business bc£pns 
with explosions, too. A whole gunpowder plot has 
exploded: Dick's plot. 

We got here in the afternoon; an uneventful run, for Sir 
Lionel was always the same; cool but kind. I could n't 
believe Dick had told lum anything. 

Graylecs is a place to lie proud of, and ^tju would 
never know there had been n fire in tlie castle — but no 
injuiy was done to Uie oldest part. Mrs. Norton says 
Graylecs is called the "miniature Warwick," but it 
doesn’t look a miniature anything: it seems enormous. 
There 's a great hall, with suits of armour scottered about, 
and weapons of all periods arranged in intricate patterns 
on the stone wall; and a minstrels’ gallery, and quantities 
of grand old Tudor and Stuart furniture; there’s a 
haunted picture-gallery where a murdered bride walks 
each Christmas Eve, beautifully dressed; there ’s a suite 
a8 488 
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of rooms in which kings and queens have occasionally 
slept since the time when Henry Seventh reigned; there *s 
a priest’s *’hidie hole,” mid secret dungeons under the 
big dining-hall where people used to revel while their 
prisoners wridied; and — but I haven’t seen nearly 
all yet. 

The room allotted to me looks down from its hi^^ 
tower on to a mos^ moat dhoked with pink and white 
water lilies; on a stone terrace this side of a sunken 
garden, a peacock plays sentinel, with his tail spread like a 
jewelled shield; and against the slgr dark, horizontal 
branches of Lebanon cedars stretch, like arms of black- 
clad priests pronouncing a blessing, hlay Ihe blessing 
rest upon this house forever! 

I hardly saw the country through whicli we came, 
though it was George Eliot’s country; and I half esqrected 
something to happen as soon as we arrived; Sir Liond 
perhaps turning on me at last, and saying icily: "I know 
cverjihing, but don’t want a scandal. Go quietly, at once.” 

Nothing of the sort came to pass, however. We had 
tea in the great hall, brought by an old buUer who had 
known Sir Liond when he visited the unde who Idt 
Graylees to him. Afterward, Mrs. Norton showed me 
"my room,” where already a maid engaged for "MSss 
Lethbridge’’ had unpacked most of my things, the 
big lu^agc having arrived before us. My heart gave 
a jump when I saw the drawers, and big cedaivlmed 
wardrobes full of finery; but settled down again when I 
remembered that almost everything bdonged to EUaline, 
and that my Intimate possessions could be packed again 
in about five minutes. 
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Before the change of ftiendship's wcalhcr nl Chester. 
I think Sir Lionel \roiiId ha\'e wanted to take me round 
his domain, indoors and out, hiil no such suggestion was 
made. I was in m3* room, and there I stayed; but I felt 
too restless to settle down and write to 3^11. I kept wail- 
ing for something, as 3'ou do for a clodc to strike, when 
3eu know it is bound to strike soon. 

By and by it was time to dress for dinner. I could n’t 
bear to wear one of the grand Ellaline dresses, so I put 
on the old block. I did look a frump in it, in such a place 
as Grnylccs Castle, where c\erytliing ought to be beau- 
tiful and rich, but I did my hair ns niccl3* ns I could, and 
from the top of my head to my shoulders I was n’t so bad. 

I went downstoira at right o’clock, and Mrs. Senter 
was already in the great hall, standing in front of the 
splendid stone fireplace, watching her rings sparkle in 
the light of the wood fire, and resting one pretty foot on a 
paw of the left-hand carved stone wolf tliat supports a 
ledge of the mantdpiece — just as if it belonged to her 
and she had tamed it. Slic glanced up when I appeared, 
and smiled vagudy, but didn’t speak. She seemed 
thoughtful. 

After awhile, Emil3' came, swisliing silldly. Mrs. 
Senter began to talk to hra^ praising the place; and then, 
just before the quarter past — dinner-time — Sir Lionel 
joined us, looking nice, but tired. Mrs. Senter gave 
him a sweet smile, and he smiled boric, absent-mindedly. 
He gave her his arm into dinner, and she did clever things 
with her eyriashes, winch modeher seem to blush. Shewore 
a wliite dress I ’d not seen yet, a simple string of pearls 
round her neck, and quite a maidenly or bridal look. 
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I could n’t wonder at Sir Lionel if he admired her! At 
the dinner-table (which was beautiful with flowers, lots 
of silver, and old crystal — a picture against the dark oak 
panelling) Mrs. Senter was on his right hand, I on his 
left, his sister playing hostess. This was as usual; but 
as it was the first time in his own house, somehow it made 
Mrs. Senter seem of more importance. He and she 
talked together a good deal, and she said some witly things, 
but spent herself mostly in drawing him out. He did n’t 
speak to me, except to deign a question about my room, 
or ask whether I would have a certain thing to eat. I 
felt a dreadful lump, and worth about “thirty cents,’’ as 
Dad used to say. 

After dinner, when Emily took us to a charming 
drawing-room, all white, with an old spiqp^ in one 
corner. Sir Lionel stopped away for a few mihutes; but 
when he came Mrs. Senter grabbed him immediately. 
She wouldn’t let him hear, when Emily inquired if 
I could sing, accompanying myself on the spinet, but 
began a sking him eagerly about the library, which it 
seems is rather famous. 

“You shall see it to-morrow, if you like,” said he. 

“Oh, mayn’t I have a peep to-night?” she begged, 
prettily. “Do take me. Just one peep.” 

So he took her, of course, and the peep prolonged itself 
indefinitely. I had a sinking presentiment that my 
dreadful flare-up with Dick had been in vain, and that 
after all she would inveigle him into proposing to her 
this very night. Since I refused to tell him that her 
damask cheek was being preyed upon by love of hm, 
she would probably intimate as much herself, and bury 
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Tiwr licad bchrccn her bands, looldng incredibly sad and 
lovable. Sir Lionel vrould n*l bo Ihc man to fight such 
tactics as thosci I knew Im didn’t, vrouldn’t, and 
could n*l love her one little bit, but he urould be sony 
for her, and sacrifice himsdf rather than she should suffer 
for his sake, when he might make her happy. 

Emily chatted to me pleasantly about the church, aud 
the vicar at Gxaylces, and family tombs, and such cheer- 
ful Sungs, to whicli I said '*Yes”and “No” whenever she 
stopped; but a cold perspimtion was coming out on my 
foi^ead. I was just as sure os that I was alive, that 
Mrs. Senter did n’t mean to leave the library until Sir 
Lionel had made her a present of himself, his books, and 
his cosSe. Probably my sub-oonsdous sdf or astral 
body was there, hearing every word they sud. Anyhow, 
I knew. And I could do nothix^. A thumb-screw or a 
rack would have been a pleasant rdief. 

Suddenly we heard the sound of a carriage driving 
quickly up to the house. 

“TVho can that be?” wondered Mrs. Norton. “It’s 
after half-past nine.” 

“Very likdy it-^s Mr. Burden,” said I; the first mod- 
eratdy intdligent remark I’d made rince we were left 
together. 

She agreed with me that this was probable; but when 
fifteen, twenty, forty nunutes passed by the dock, and 
Dick did not appear, she changed her mind. It must 
have been someone to see Sm Liond, she thought, on 
buriness that wouldn’t wait. I was not convinced of 
this, and longed for her to ring and adc a footman who 
had come; but I could n’t very wdl suggest it. 
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The house did sound so silent, that my ears rang, as 
they do when one listens to a shell! 

Ten; ten-fifteen; tcn-tlurty; a Louis Quatorze dock 
chimed. Hardly had it got the last two strokes out of 
its mouth, when Sir Liond opened the door. He was 
pale, in iliat frightening way .that tanned ddns do turn 
pale, and he did n’t seem to see his sister. He looked 
straight past her at me, and his eyes shone. 

*'I want very much to speak to you,” he sud. His 
voice shook ever so slightly, ns if he were going 
into a battle where he knew he would be killed, and 
feltsolenm about it, but otherwise was rather pleased 
than not. 

Then I knew my time had come. I almost looked for 
the steps of the guillotine, but I was suddenly too blind to 
see them if they had been under my nose. 

"Very wdl,” I said, and got up from my diur. 

"Oh,” esdaimed Emily, *' don’t go. "If you have 
anything to say to Ellaline, which you ’d like to say to her 
alone, let me go. I am getting sleepy, and was just 
thinking about bed. Perhaps I might say good-night 
to you both?” 

Gh)od-night, dear,” answered Sir Liond. I had 
never heard Mm call her that before. 

" Say good-night to hirs. Senter for me,” went on Emily 
to us both. 

“Yes,” said Sir Liond. But I don’t think he had 
heard. 

Mrs. Norton swidied dlldly out. The door shut. I 
braced myself, and looked up at Mm. His eyes were on 
my face, and they were full of light. I supposed it 
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must be righteous anger; but it \nts a beautiful look — 
too good to \niste on such a passion, even a righteous 
form of it. 

"You jpoor diild/* he said in a low voice, standing 
quite near me. " You have gone through a great deal." 

I started as if he had shot me — that way of ban- 
ning was so different firam anytliing I liad expected. 

"Wh-what do you mean?'* I stammered. 

"That I always knew you were brave, but that you *re 
a hundred times braver than I thought you. Dick has 
come back. He has brought witli him a girl and a man 
from Scotland — bride and groom." 

All the strength went out of me. I fell as if m 3 ’ body 
had turned to liquid and left only my brain burning, and 
my heart throbbing . But I did n’t fall. I fancy I cau^t 
the back of a tall chair, and held on for dear life. 

"EUoUni^" I murmured. 

"Yes, Ellaline," he stud. "Thank God, you ore not 
EllaUne.” 

"Thank God?" 1 echoed in weak wonder. 

"I thank God, yes, because it was killing me to believe 
that you woe Ellaline — to bdieve you false, and friv- 
olous, and a flirt, just because of the blood I tiioug^t 
you had in your vrins. And I exaggerated everything 
you did, tiU I made a mountain out of each fanded fault: 
That fellow Burden brou^ Ellaline here — just mar* 
ried to her Erendmian to-day — because he wanted to 
nun you. He told me with pride how he 'd ferxetted out 
the whole secret — traced you to your address in Ver^ 
sailles, learned your real name — told evmything, in fact, 
except that he *d been Uackmiuling you, fordng you for 
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your friend’s sake to actions you hated. He did n’t tdl 
me that part, naturally, but there was no need, because 
I guessed 

‘’Wliat — what hare you done to him?” The words 
came limping, because of the look in his eyes, which shot 
forth a sword. 

”Oh, unluddly it *s under my own roof, so I could do 
no more than bid him dear out if he did n’t want to be 
kideed out!” 

” Gone!” I whispered. 

"Yes, gone. And as Mrs. Senter ’s very loyal to her 
nephew, she prefers to leave witli him, though she has 
had notliing to do with his plottings — did n’t even know, 
and I asked her to stay. She insists on going to-night when 
he does. I ’m sorry. But it can’t be helped. I cannot 
think of her now.” 

"EUaline ” I began faintiy; but he cut me short, 

with a kind of generous impatience. "Yes, yes, }’ou 
ghdl see her. She wants to see you, now that she under- 
stands, but ** 

"Understands?” 

"Why,' you see, that little beast, Dick Burden — 
whose mother’s staying near where Ellaline was in 
Scotland — went there straight from Bamborough, and 
put the girl up to believe you ’d been playing her false — 
prqudidng me against her interests, tiD-ing to keep for 
yoursdf things that ought to be hers; so apparently she 
worked herself into a hysterical state — must have, or 
she wouldn’t have believed him against you; and the 
instant she was maxTied to her Erenchmon, who ’d come 
to daim her, all three dashed off here to ’confront’ you. 
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as that cad Buxden explained to me. I could n't under- 
stand what they were all driving at just at fiist, but I saw 
tiiat the girl was the liring image of her mother, con- 
sequently the thing did n't need as much explaining in 
any way as it nu^ otherwise." 

"She was horribly afnud you would n't let her many 
him," I broke in, getting breath and voice back at last. 

"So she said. Oh, whm she knew Buxden had lied 
to her about you, she repented her disloyally, and told 
me how }’ou hated the whole tlung. I don't wonder she 
thought me a brute, never writing, never seeming to care 
whether she was olive or dead; I sec now I was a brute; 
but it 's you who 've riiown me that, not she. However, 
die win reap the benefit. I daresay three months ago I 
should have growled over such a morrioge, felt inclined 
to wash my hands of the girl, perhaps, but now — now 
I *m ddighted to have her morried and ~ off my hands. 
That sounds coUous, but I can't help it. It's true. 
The Etenchman seems a gentleman, and fond of her — 
trust Ellaline de NesviUe’s daughter to moke men foil in 
lovel — and I widi them both joy." 

"But — but if he 's poor?" I dared to question. 

" Oh, that 'U be oU right. I 'm so thanl^ for the way 
everything has turned out, I 'd give her half my fortune. 
That would be orinine, of course; but I shidl settle a 
thousand a year on her for life, and gjve her a wedding 
present of a cheque for twenty thousand, I think. ShmiM 
you say that would be enough to satisfy them P” 

"They ought to be distracted with j<y," I said 
(though deq> in my heart I knew that Ellaline is never 
likd|y to be satisfied vrath anything done for her. She 
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always feels it might have been a little more). “But,” I 
went on, “maybe it’s selfish to think of myself 
now — but I can’t help it for a moment. I have been 
so ashamed — so humiliated, I could hardly bear — ' 
and yet I Icnow you won’t, you can’t, see that there ’s 
any excuse 

“Didn’t I teU you that I Hiought you very brave?” 
he asked, looking at me more kindly than I deserved. 

“Yes. And I was brave.” I took credit to myself. 

“ But brave people can be wicked. I have hated myself, 

Icnowing how you ’d hate me when " 

“I don’t hate you,” he said. “The question is— do 
you hate me ?” 

I gasped — because I was so far from hating him; and 
suddenly I was afraid he might suspect exactly how far. 
“No,” said I. “But then, that is different. I never 

had any reason to hate you.” 

“Did n’t Ellaline warn you I was a regular dragon?” 

I could n’t help laughing, because that had been our 
very name for him. “Oh, well, she I began to 

apologize. ^ ^ 

“You need n’t be afraid to confess,” said he. “In the 
exuberance of her relief at finding all well, and not only 
being forgiven, but petted, she told me wh^t a different 
man I was from the murderous image in her mind; and 
that she saw now you were right about me. Is it possible 
you defended me to her? 

“But of course,” I said. 

“In spite of all the injustice I did you - and showed 

that I did you?”' . 

“I always felt myself to blame, and yet— yet 
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hurt me \rhen I saw you disapproved of me. Since 
Chester " 

"It was that ring stuck in my ibroat/* sud he. 

"You knew?” I stammered, turning red. 

"Saw it in a shop window. And now I know why you 
did it — why j-ou did e\'eiytliing, I think. Heavens, 
what good it would have done me to kidc that little beast 
Burden all around the porkP* 

“There would n't have been anything left of him, if 
you had," I giggled, be^nning to feel hysterieal. “Oh, 
I am glad he 's gone, though. I shall be going mysdf 
to-morrow, of course, but 

“No,” he said. “No, that must not be. I — EMaline 
wonts you.” 

“ Had n't I better see her now ?'* I asked meekly. 

“Not yet. Tell me — did that cad try you too far 
at Bamborough, and did you defy him?” 

I nodded Yes. 

“What did he do?” 

“He did n't do anything. He wanted me to promise 
something.” 

“To many him at once?” Sir liond was looking 
dangerous. 

“No-o. It was n't anytlung about me. I can't tell you, 
because it concerns someone dse. Please don't ask me.” 

“I won't. If it concerns someone else, not yourself, 
I don't eaxe. Yes, I do, though. Did it concern me? 
Can you answer me that?” 

“I can answer so for, if you don't press me further. 
It did concern you. I would not sacrifice you to ■■■— ■ 
but I don't want to go on, pleasel” 
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“You shan’t. That ’s enough. You sacrificed your- 
self rather than sacrifice me. You ” 

“I ’d sinned enough against you.” 

“You gave me back my youth.” 

“I?” 

“Don’t you know I love you — worship you — adore 
you ?” 

Yes, lie said that, mother. His lips said it, and his 
dear, dear eyes. I looked up to them, and mine over- 
flowed, and he needed no other answer, for he took me 
in his arms. I did n’t know people could be so happy. 

I could have died in that moment, only I would much, 
much rather live. 

In a few minutes we told each other heaps of things 
about the way we felt, and the way we had felt, and com- 
pared notes; and it was heavenly. He ’d bought back 
the darling ring in Chester, and now he put it on my 
Anger again; and I ’m sure, dearest, that you won’t mind 
our being engaged? 

He says he has adored me ever since the first day, and 
will to the last, then on into the nejd; world, because 
there can’t be a next world that won’t be full of his love 
for me. And I adore him, ah, how I adore him— and you 
will come here to live with us in this beautiful old castle, 
where, like the Prince and Princess of the fairy stories, 

we will be happy ever after. 

I have seen EUaline, and she is well and hugged me a 
great deal. Her Honord is really very handsome; but I 
can’t write about them now, though they have been so 
important in my life; and without them there would have 
been no life worth speaking of. 
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Emily and Uonel (I am to call him that now) will take 
mo to you, and cvciything shall be atrangcd as you wish. 

Dear little^ wise mother, 1 wonder if you ever thought 
it might end like this? I didn't. But he is the most 
^oridus man who ever happened. Only, he didn’t 
happen. All the rest of the world — not counting you — 
happened. He just had to be. 

Your loving, perfectly happy 

Ausbib. 
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Bvo. lor. €d. net. ivo. sr. 6d. net. 

Butler (Joseph). D.D. See Standard AIMS AND IDEALS IN ART. Eight 
Library. Leetures delivered to the Students of the 

Caldecott (Alfred), D.D. See Handboohs Royal Academy of Arts. With 3s Illustra- 
of Theology. tions. Second Edition. Large Post Bvo. 

Caldenvood (D. S.), Headmaster of the Nor- 51. net. 

mal School, Edinburgh. TEST CARDS Cleather (A. L.). Sec Wagner (R). 

IN EUCLID AND ALGEBRA. In three Clinch (Q.), P.G.S. See Antiquary's Books 
packets of 40, with Answers, rr. each. Or and Little Guides, 
in three Books, price arf., erf., and 3</, Clough (W. T.) and Dunstan (A. B.). 

Canning(Qeorgc). See'Little Library. See Junior School Books and Textbooks of 

Cnpey (B. F. n.}. Sec Oxford Biographies. Science. 

Careless (John). See I.P.L. Clouston (T. S.), M.D., C.C.D., F.R.S.E. 

Carlyle (Thomas). THE FRENCH THE HYGIENE OF MIND. With 10 
REVOLUTION. Edited by C. R. L. Illustrations. Fonrih Edition. Demy Bvo. 
Fletcher, Fellow of Magdalen College, js. 6d. net. 

Oxford. Three Polumes. Cr. Bvo. sBs. Coast (W. Q.), B.A. EXAMINATION 
THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF OLIVER PAPERS IN VERGIL. Cr.Bvo. ss. 
CROMWELL. With an Introduction Cobb (W. F.), M.A. THE BOOK OF 
by C. H. Firth, M.A., and Notes and PSALhIS: with a Commentary. DemyBvo. 

Appendices by Mrs. S. C. Losias. Three lor. 6if. net. 

Volumes. Demy Bvo. zBs. net. Coleridge (S. T.). POEMS. Selected and 

Carlyle (R. M., and A. J.), M.A. See Arranged by Arthur Svmoms. With a 
Leaders of Religion. Photogravure Frontispiece. Fea/. Sva. ' ' 

Carmichael (Philip). ALL ABOUT as. 6d, net.^ 

PHILIPPINE. With 8 Illustrations. Colllngwooi (W. Q.), M.A. THE LIFE 
Cr. Bvo. as. 6d. OF JOHN RUSKIN. With Portrait. 

Cnrpenter(MargarctBoyd). THECHILD Sixth Edition. Cr. Bvo. as 6d. net. 

IN ART. With w Illustrations. Second Collins (W> E>), M.A. See Churchman's 

Edition. Large Cr. Sna. 6s. Library. 

Cavanagh (Francis), M.D.(Edin.). THE Combe (William). Seel.P.L. 

CARE OF THE BODY. Second Edition. Conrad (Joseph). THE MIRROR OF 
DemyBvo. is.6d.net. THE SEA: Memories and Impressions. 

.Celnno (Thomas of). THE LIVES OF ST. Third Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 

FRANCIS OF ASSISI. Translated into Cook(A. M.), M.Ay andMnrchnnt(E. C.), 
English hyA,G. Ferrers Howell. With M A. PAS.SAGES FOR UNSEEN 
a Frontispiece. Cr, Bvo. a. net. TRANSLATION. Selected from Latin and 

Clianncr (C. C.) and Roberts (M. E.). Greek Literature. f’birrf/ijE'rf. CnSw. M.erf. 
LACEMAKING IN THE MIDLANDS, LATIN PASS.'IGES FOR UNSEEN 
PAST AND PRESENT, With j6 full- TRANSLATION. Third Ed. Cr Bvo xs.6d. 

page Illustrations. Cr.Bvo. as.6d. Cookc-Tnylor (R. W.). THE FfICTORY 

Chapman (S. J,). See Books on Business. SYSTEM. Cr. 8r>0. as.6d, 

Chnttcrton CThomas). See Standard Coolidgc (W. A. B.), M.A. THE ALPS. 

Library. With many Illustrations. Demy Bvo. 

Chesterfield (Lord), THE LETTERS OF, ys. 6dnet. 

TO HIS SON. Edited, with an Introduc- A Colonial Edition is also published, 
tion by C. Strachev, with Notes by A. Corelli (Marie). “rHE PASSING OF THE 
CALTiiRor. Tmo Volumes. Cr. Bvo. sas. GREAT QUEEN. Second Edition. Feat. 
Chestcrton(Q.K,).CHARLESDICKENS. eto. is. 

With two Portraits in Photogravure. Fi/th A CHRISTMAS GREETING. Cr. ;^to. is, 
.Edition. Cr Bvo. 6s. Corkrnn (Alice). Sec Little Books on Art. ' 

Childe (Charles P.),B.A.,F.R.C,S, THE Cotes (Evernrd). SIGNS AND POR- 
CONTROL OF A SCOURGE ; Or, TENTS IN THE FAR EAST. With 35 

How Cancer is Curarli:. Demy Bvo. Illustrations. Second Edition. Demy Bvo. 

IS. 6d. net. ys. 6d. net. 

Christian (F. W.). THE CAROLINE A Colonial Edition is aisqpublished. 

ISLANDS. With many Illustrations and Cotes (Roscmar}i). DANTE'S GARDEN. 

• Maps. Demy Bvo. las. 6d. net. With a Frontispiece. Second Edition. 

Cicero. Sec Ciassic.'ii Translations. Feat. Bvo. as, 6d,; leather, y,6d, net. 

Cinpliam (J. IL), Professor of Economics in BIBLE FLOWERS, With n Frontispiece 
the University of Leeds. THE WOOI.- and Plan. Fea/. Bvo. as. 6d. net. 
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Cowley (Abmham^. Ser UiiIk Lilidiry. ■ 

Cowner CWillInni). Till: I'OI.M!:. , 
IMiiH millinn liilri.dii'li' n tnl Nrirt li) , 
J. C IIaii.1 V, M.A. Illu' train', li.elii':i;.a 
ino lie i£n<i by Wilua'i 

ill aKr. Vtnf i"!. 6/. nr/. 

CoxU, Clinrleei, b'" AncS'%1 riiiri, Aiil* 
quaiy's He 'br, apil I.illh (iuMet. 

Co« (Hnraldli li..\., I,ANI> 

KATIONAMZATinS AM) I.AM> 
TAXATION. AV.VI1./ t.dititu rmt/d. 
Cp. Eia y.Cttirt. 

CnMe (aearBc)i bi* I.iiilp I Jbnr}*. 

Cialk (Aif*,)b bre Uiile l.il my. 

Crane (C, I*.), I).!i.n. See Uiile CuMe«. 

Crane-CWaller). ILW.SL AN* ARTISTS 
Ki:HINISCi:XCi:e. WHIi »j inu>ita- 
liemby the AulhPrandatherafrpm PhoiA- 
Crapht. SnnJ fitry Ctv. iSr. 

fir/. 

A C*Ti>ii?al r<Kli'in i< al'o iiublntinl* 

INDIA IMl'KIVSIONS. With 8i Il 1 u^> ! 
tralione from SLntlice tqr ihr Anilmr, 
Srtml rdil!fn. yi/rsrf'A 

A CMenial Ib'IlKn ■ • al >i y ublMi'A i 

CinahawIRIelinrd). S^ Lliile I Jt<faiy. 

Crawfoid (P. a.)i S'' Ilavin (Mary C.) 

Crelta<T. lt> N.}. M.A.. Marfem IjPifinasp I 
Ata<lrrnl Minfianl I'aylm' Seliodl, Scp \ 
SSnpIKcil rreiicli Teal*. 

Craea (J. AA M.A. Till*. I'.MTII Ol' 
Tin: nir.M'.. /hr/. Cm sr. id. net. 

Cnilkaliank(a.V TlIK IX>VING IIAIp 
lAD OP LORD IIATRMAK. Wilh ii 
I'laie*. Cn, %€fe, u. Cd. met. 

CnimnlR.). S'pWanierCR,), 

CnnlUre (Sir P. II. B.). IVUa£ of All SoeV 
G.IIPRF. Oxfivil. 1 1IK III.STain' OF 
Tin. ItOKR WAR. Rlih many Hlw 
Iiallaax, Flan*, nml Forlnlix, /n a rWr. 
(ImrfjK lyr. enrA, 

Cimyneliamc (II. II.), CR. See Coanoi*. 
ten'* Lll rarr. 

CntlafU. 1..% Il.n. ScelMdfrxafRpfiqlon. 

Dnnlell ( 0 . W.), AI.A. See I.eailcia of 
ReURlon. 

Dante (Allshlerl). I.A COMSIF.DIA DI 
D.\NTKi llie Italian Text cillleil by 
PACi:rTnnini.c, M..V, l).I.iii. CnCrai 6r. 

THE DIVINE COMCDV. Ihunlolcd 
to 11 . F. Caiit. IMIled niih n Ufe of 
Tfanie and Inlroductory Nnicx by pAian' 
Tavtlanib MJV.. D.I.I11. Jfenartrf. id. 

THE PURGATOKIOOFllANTE. 
Tkaa'Iainl Into Spen*eiian Pime by C 
Ganno'i WniciiT. With ibe Indian icii. 
JPea^ Cna ex. 6d. net. 

See nl'o Ullle Ubrary, Toynbee (I^B<lb 
and Vernon (lion. W. mnrcnb 

Dni1ey(aeorni). See Utile Ubiarr. 

D'AicvYR. IV)rAr.A. A NEW TRICON- 
OAIETKV FOR BEGINNERS. Vi''iik 
muneronxdlaeiamk CIr. Ii« at, id. 

Davenpert (Cyril). See OonnobieuFx 
Ubrmand Ullle Beebsen Art. 

Davenport UamaA THE WASH- 
BOURNE TAMII^. Wiib 15 Illaxlia- 
lionxandaMapi Eqra/Bem are. nr/. 


Davry (Rlcliardb TIIF. P.\CEANT OP 
IXINIION. Willi an lllu'iraiicM in 
Cnlpiirbyjniiv lVi.iKviavr,R.I. InTteo 
IV.'urvrx. Prevt". iir. nr/. 

Dnvin (II. \V. C.l, M.A., tVllew nn-I Tutor 
rfllallflCo'Irn'. r.NGI..\ND UNDT.I: 
Tin: NORMANS AND ANGEVINS: 
ie/ 4 *ia;r. With May* and Illuxiralion*. 
Pen vtie, lor. td. ret. 

DawMinlNelaen). SeeCannrii'enr'xl.iliTary. 

Da«‘aan (Alra. Ncleon). See Little Beebion 
Art. 

Deane (A. C.). Ser Mule Ml rary. 

Deana (Stornr R.). Illi: TR 1 .M.S OF 
I'lvV. QOKI.NS; KATiiAni.m or 
ArAaiKi. Asne llnixvw. Many (Ji'cnn 
01 Slot*, Mapii: Auroihr.TTC andVaro- 
I I'.n or llpusxa ick. With la Illnilialioni. 
Arnr Fr.^ tor, C t. net. 

AiAdmIal IMilion ■xal'annbllxbrd. 

DeamtertMabel). A CHILD'S LIFE OF 
CIIKIS'T. With B lllnxlia|!enx in Colour 
by n, rotm' A!r.Ilr ICK n Atr. Aa*yr Cr. 

Dclboe(L^n). Till. METRIC SVSTF.M. 

DemoxthenM. AGAINST CONON AND 
CALI.ICI.I S. Edited to F. DArwiH 
Sirirr, M.A. Stiend Uithn. Ftaf. 
trx at. 

Dlekenn (Charles). S-e Mule Mlirary, 
I.P.U, anilt'he.iritanfG. K.) 

Dleklnsen (Rmlly). POEMS. Cr. Bru. 

Dicklniion (G. Mb M.A.. Frlloer ofKInif^ 
Cnllirr, Comleidite. THE GREI.YC 
VIEW OF LIFE. Sixth Rditten. Cr. 
Boa ex. (d. 

DBke (Ijiili^ Dnilnr IMIaab and Whitley 
(Alisa). WOMEN'S WORK. Cr. Em 
sr.Cd. 

Dlllen (Edwerdb ALA. See CoanohienFx 
Ubniy end Utile Boobx on An. 

Dllchllefd (P. ILL ALA., P.S.A. THE 
STORV OF OUR ENGLISH TOWNS. 
With on Iniraduciion by Aiicubtvx 
J rxxorr.txD. Stcend Xdltlen. Cr.Em 6x. 

OLD ENGLISH CUSTOMS: Ealanl al 
Ibe Pn*enl Time. Cr. Em dr. 

ENGLISH VILUVGKS. With aeo lllnxlia- 
lionx. Second Rdltlen. CrvBm at.id,ntt. 

THE PARISH CLERK. With 31 
llbntrallonx. Third Rdithn. Jtenyr tro. 
at, id, net. 

DIxen (W. M.b ALA. A PRIAIER OF 
TENNYSON. Second SJSthn. CnBm 

EWLISH POETRY FROM DUVKE TO 
BROWKlNtL Second Editton. Cr.Em 
at. id. 

Dobbs (W. J.), ALA. See Tealboebi of 
Seienee. 

Deney(Alny). SONGS OF THE REAM 
Cr.R>a. 3M.id.ntl. 

DonBlas (Ihieli A.). VENICE ON FOOT. 
With the Itinerary of tba Grand CnnnL 
With 75 llluslralioni and ai AInps: Fe/^ 
Bm 3X. net. 
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Douglas (James). . THE MAN IN TU?: 

PUI.Prr. Cr. ivo. 2 ^. 6i/. net. 

Dowdcn (J.), D.D., I.ord Bishop of Edin- 
hurgh. rORTHER STUDIES IN THE 
PRAYER BOOR. Cr. 8w. 6s. 

S«e also Churchman's Lihrary. 

Orage ( 0 .). Sc« Books on Busiaess. 

Draper (P. W. M.}. Sec Simplified Frcncli 
Texts. 

Driver (S. R.), D.D.^ D.C.L., Regius PrO' 
lessor of Hebrew in the University of 
Oxford. SERMONS ON SUBJECTS 
CONNECTED WITH. THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. ,Cr.8i/i). 6r. 

See also Westminster Commentaries. 
Di:y(\VakclIng}. Sec Little Guides. 
Dryhurst (A. R.). See Little Books on Art. 
Du Bulsson (J. C.)i M.A. See Churchman's 
Bible. 

Duguld (Charles). Sec Books on Business. 
Dumas (Alexandre). THE CRIMES OF 
THE BORGIAS AND OTHERS. 
With an Introduction by R. S. Garhbtt. 
With o Illustrations. Cr. ivo, 6s. 

THE (fRIMES OF URBAIN GRAN- 
DIER AND OTHERS. With 8 Illustra. 
tions. Cr. Ivo. Cr. 

THE CRIMES OF THE MARQUISE 
DE BRINVILLIERS AND OTHERS. 
With 8 Illustrations. Cr. Sve, Cr. 

THE CRIMES OF ALI PACHA AND 
OTHERS. With 8 Illustrations. ' Cr. Bs/a. 
dr. 

Colonial Editions arc also published. 

MY MEMOIRS. Translated by E. M. 
WAtLiin. With an Introduction by Akdruw 
Lang. With Frontispieces in Photogravure. 
In six Volumes. Cr. Bva. Cr. each volume. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Vou 1 . i8oa.i82x. VoL. HI. 1826-1830. 
Vot« 11 . 1822-18^ VoL. IV. 1830.1831. 
Duncnn(DavId), D.Sc., LL.D. THE LIFE 
AND, LETTERS OF HERBERT 
SPENCER. With 15 Illustrations. Demy 
Bvo. isr. 

Dunn (J. T)., D.Sc., and Alundclla (V. A.). 
GENERAL ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 
With 1 14 Illustrations. Second Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 3r. 6d. 

Dunstan (A. G.j, B.Sc. (Lond.), East Ham 
Technical College. See Textbooks of 
Science, and Junior School Books. 

Durham ^fae Earl of ). A REPORT ON 
CANADA. With an Introductory Note. 
Demy Bvo, jls. 6d. net. 

Dutt(W. A.). THE NORFOLK BROADS. 

- With , coloured Illustrations by Frank 
Southgate, R.B.A. Second Edition. Cr. 

WILD LIFE IN EAST ANGLIA. With 
iC Illustrations in colour by Frank South- 
gate, R.B.A. Second Edition. Dejny 
Bvo. 7r. 6<f. net. 

SOME LITERARY ASSOCIATIONS OF 
EAST ANGLIA. With z6 Illustrations in 
Colour by W. Dexter, R.B.A., and iC 
other Illustrations. Demy Bvo. lor. 6d. net. 
See also Little Guides. ' 


Barle(Johii), Bishop of S-alisburs’. MICRO- 
COSMOGRAPHIE, or A PIECE OF 
THE WORLD DISCOVERED. Post 


i6uie. os. net. 

Edmonds(AIajor J. E.), R.E.;D.A.Q..M.G. 
Sec Wood (W. Birkhecu). 

Edwards (Clement), M.P. RAILWAY 
NATIONALIZATION. Second Edition, 
Revised. Crmvn Bvo, as, 6d. net, 

Edwards (\V. Douglas). See Commercial 
Scries. 

Edwardcs (Tlckncr), THE LORE OF 
THE HONEY BEE. - With many Illustra. 
tions. Cr, Bvo. 6c. 

Egan (Pierce). See I.P.L. 

Bgerton (H. B.), M.A. A HISTORY OF 
BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY. A 
Cheaper Issue, with a supplementary chapter. 
Second Ed., Revised. Demy Bvo. is,6d.n'et, 
A Colonial Edition is alsr^uhlisbed. 

Bllaby (C. Q.). See Little Guides. 

Elierton (P. □.). See Stone (S. J.). 

Epictetus. See Aurelius (Marcus). 

Erasmus.* A Book called in Latin EN- 
CHIRIDION MILITIS CHRISTIANI, 
and in English the Alanual of the Christian 
Knight. Pcai. 802. 32. 6d. net, 

EwnldfCnrl). TWO LEGS. AND OTHER 
STORIES. Translated from the Danish 
by A1.CXANDBR Teixeira he Mattos. 
Illusttated by Augusta Guest. Large Cr. 
8i>2. 6s. 

Falrbrotlier(W. H.), M.A. THE PHILO- 
SOPHY OF T. H. GREEN. Second 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 31. 6d. 

Pea (Allan). SOME BEAUTIES OF THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. With 
8a Illustrations. Second Edition. Demy 
Bvo, I ex. 6d, net, 

THE FLIGHT OF THE KINO. With 
over 70 Sketches and Photographs by the 
Author. Nesa and revised Edition. 
Demy Bvo. 71. 6d. net, 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

SECRET CHAMBERS ANX) HIDING- 
PLACES. With 80 Illustrations. Xfetdand 
revised Edition. Demy Bvo, rs, 6d. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Perrier (Susan). See Little Library. 

Pidler (T. CInxton), M.lnst. C.E. See 
Books on Business. 

pleldlng (Henry). See Standard Lihrary. 

Pinn{S. W.}i M.A See Junior Examination 
Senes. 

PIrth (J. B.). See Littie Guides. 

Plrth (C. H.), M.A, Regius Professor of 
Modern History nt Oxford. CROM- 
WELL’S ARMY: A History of the Englisli 
Soldier during the Civil Wars, the Com- 
monwealth, and the Protectorate. Cr. Bvo. 
6s. 

Plrth (Edith B.). See Beginner's Books., 

PitzOernld (Edward). THE RUBAIYAt 
OF OMAR KHAYYAm. Printed from 
the Fifth and last Edition. With a Com- 
mentary by Mrs. Stbpiich Batson, and a 
Biography of Omar by E. D._ Ross. Cr, 
Bvo, Sec also Miniature Lihrary. 
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Qr.'itinni (P. Anderson). THE RURAT. 
EXODUS. The I’loblcm of the 
«ind ihc Town. Cr. 8 :v. tr. 6rf. 

OranRcr (P. S.), M.A., I.itt.D. PSYCH- 
OI.OCiY. Tltiyd hdilioK. Cr. Err. sr. (ui. 
THE SOUI. OF A CHRISTIAN, 
tv. Srv. 6i. 

Qrnvfn. M'Qiiccn). GERMAN PASSAGES 
V'OK. UK.SEEN TRANSLATION. Ct. 

OrnjV* LOI'B.Sc. THE PRINCIPLES OF 
M.VGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY. 
With i8i Di.'if'mnis. Cr, Brv. 3T. Cd. 
Green (G. BtickInnd), M.A., Inte Fellow , 
of St. John’s ColIeBC, 0 .\on. NOTES ON I 
GREF.K AND LATIN SYNTAX. 
Sfcotd Rd. tevised. Cr»7vn8vo. y.6d. I 
GrccnidtiefA.H. J.)iM.A.,D.Litt. A HIS- 
TORY OF ROME : From the Tribunate of . 
Tiberius Gmcchus'to the end of the Jupur- ] 
thine War, n.c i33-tot. Dfuty fipo. 
lor. Cd. tifl. . . ' 

GrcenwcII (Dorn). See Miniature Library. 
Grejrory (R. A.). THE VAULT OF 
HEAVEN. A Popular Introduction to 
Astronomy*. Illustrated. Cr. Sr-o. sr. 6ti 
Grepory (Miss E. C.). See Libr.arj- of 
Bevotion. 

Grubb ( 11 . C.). See Textbooks of Teclinolopy. 
IInd(leId(R. A.) .and Gibblns (H. de B ). 

A SHCJin-EU WORKING DAY. Cr. 

HomMorsO^A WOMAN'S TREK FROM 
"the CAPE TO CAIRO. With 64 Ulus- 
tRVtions and 2 ATaps. Scccntf lidtitcn-. 

HnW N.)n^d“Nenl(W. G.). THE 
ancient ruins OF RHODESIA. 

Illustrated. Snend EdiUon, revised. 
Demy Sfo. jor. 6d. ttel. , , . , 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Hall (R. N.). GREAT ‘ZIMBABWE. 
With numerou.s Plans and Illustrations 
Second EdUiem Devtyjm,. xoi.M^et. 
Hnmcl (Frank). FAMOUS FRENCH 
SAL0N,S. With so Illustr-ations. 
Demy tvs. Jsr. 6(f. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Hamilton (F. J.). D.D. See HyranlineTexts. 
HSnnny (D.). A SHORT HISTORY OF 
THE ROYAL NAVY, iaoo-i6E8. Illus- 
trated. Demytvo. . 7 /- S'/- epioiT 

iififitiflv fafames 0 *)f * 1 HK SPIRIT 

' and ^ ORIGIN OF CHRISTIAN 

TII E^VlioOM O f’tHE DESERT. Fceip, 
” TION OF large induction COILS. 

With niimeroiis Diaprams. Demy wo. 6s. 
Harvey (Alfred), M.U. Sec Ancient Cities 
and Antiqimry’s Boolj. , • , t -i 
Hasvtliornc(Nntlinniel). See Little Libr.ao’ 
Heath (Frank R.).^ See Littjc Guides. 
Heath (Dudley). Sec Cmnoisseiir s Uhnry. 
Hello (Ernest). STUDIES IN SAINT- 
SHIP. Fcafivo. 3S.6d. 


Henderson (B. W.), Fellow of Exeter 
Collepe, Oxford. THE LIFE AND 
PRINCIPATE OF THE EMPEROR 
NERO. Illustrated. A'ew and cheaper 
issue. Demy 8t'a. is, Cd, net 

AT INTERVALS. Acaptvo. os.6t.net. 

Henderson (M. Sturpe). GEORGE 
MEREDITH : NOVELIST, POET, 
REFORMER. With a Portrait in Photo- . 
pravure. Second Edition. Crown Bw. 6r. 

Henderson (T. F.). Sec Little Libmrj’ and 
Oxford Biopraphies. 

Henderson fT. F.), and Watt (Francis). 
SCOTLAND OF TO-DAY. With ao 
Illustrations in colour and 34 other Illus- 
trations. Second Edition, Cr. Bfa. 6 j. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Henley (W. E.). ENGLISH LYRICS. 
CHAUCIER TO POE, 1340-1849. Second 
Edition. Cl. Bvo. as. 6d. net. 

Henley (W. E.)and Whlbley (C.) A BOOK 
OF ENGLISH PROSE, CHARACTER, 
AND INCIDENT, 1387-1649. Cr. Bvo. 
os. 6d. net. 

Henson (H. H.), B.D.,C.mon of Westminster. 
LIGHT AND LEAVEN: Historical 
AMD Social Scrmoms. Cr. Bvo. 6s. _ 

Herbert (Qeorpe). See Library of Devotion. 

Herbert of Clierbury (Lord). See Minia- 
ture Libraty. 

Hewlns (W. A. S.), B.A. ENGLISH 
TRADE AND FINANCE IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. Cr.Bvo. 
os. 6d. 

Hewitt (Ethel M.) A GOLDEN DIAL 
A Day Book of Prose and Verse. Fcap. 
Stiff, os. 6d. net, . 

Hey (H.), Inspector, Surrey Education Com- 
mittee, and Rose (G, H.), City and Guilds 
Woodwork 'Teacher, "I HE MANUAL 
TRAINING CLASSROOM ; Wood- 
work. Book 1 . 4fff. os, 

licyiwood (W.). PALIO AND PONTE. 
A Book of Tuscan Games. Illustrated. 
E oval Bvo. sir. net. 

See also St. Francis of Assisi. 

Hill (Clare). See Textbooks of Technology. 

Hill (Henry), B.A., Headmaster of the Boy’s 
High School, Worcester, Cape Colonj;. A 
SOUTH AFRICAN ARIl HMETIC. 

HlndlcTLcwIsL DAYS IN CORNWALL. 
With 16 Illustrations in Colour by William 
Pascoii, and so other Illustrations and a 
Map. Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Hirst (F.W.) Sec Books on Business. 

Honre (J. Douplas). A HISTORY OF 
ARCTIC EXPLORATION. With so 
IIlustrations&Maps. DemyBvo. 7s.6d.net. 

Hoblioiisc (Lf* Ti)i Isitc Fellow of C.C*v,*.| 
OxiSrf THE THEORY OF KNOW- 
LEDGE. DemyBvo. tor. 6rf. «£/. 

HobsonfJ. A.), M.A. INTERN/^joNAL 
TRADE : A Study of Economic Principles. 
Cr, Bvo, os. 6d, net. 

PROBLEMS OF POVERIfY. An Inquiry 
into the Industrial Condition of the loor. 
Sixth Edition. Cr. Bvo. os. 6d. 
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'THE PROBLEM OF THE UXEM- 
PlOYED. Third BAUtH. CkGml MCeL 
I lladeeta(B.A.BiwI^ THE COURT 
. OF RUSSIA IH niE KIKETEEKTH 
CENTURY. Wtb so IlIuittatiaBS. Tte* 
VUunttt. Dmj Bpt. s^x. re/. 

A Colonial Edition is alio pnSfidied. 
Ho^n (T.), 1XC.L. Set Leaden oT 


HodHbii(Mn.W.) HOWTO IDENTIFY i 
; OLDCHIKESEPORCELAIN. Willie | 
lUnmationi. SeetedEdtUer. & 

Ho» rriioiiioa Jeflereim). SUELUSV 
AT OXFORD. With an Intiaduelian hjf , 
R. A. STSEATTBitA Sm fx. net. 

HoMcn-StOBe (Q. dc}. See Beein on 
Bniineix. 

Holdich ffilr T. HAi K.C1.E. THE I 
INDIAN BORDERLAND: behe a 
Penenai Reeotd oT Tweaiy Veen. lUas- 
tiated. DemgtiBe, tot. U. net. 

A Ooloaial Ndbion is also pablished. 
Holdawortk OV. S.). M.A. A HISTORY 
OF ENGLISH LAW. At Tbw r«Aumx. 
FU /. Dea^tae, tot. Sd. net. \ 

HollBBd (H. Sie^, Canon of St. Pant's. 
SeeNemnana. H*> 

HonmotaCnlthrap j[H. (LL late of B^liol 
CdileM Oslord: unnar or Eton CoUece. 
PETRARCH: HIS LIFE, WORK, AI^ 
TIMES. With 04 lilustnlioBS. /tasQ' 
Ben. sex. id. net, \ 

A Oelonial Edition is also nnUislied. 

Holt (BBtltoL THE SECRET OF POPU- ! 
LARITY: Moor to Acbiem Sodal Sneceis. 
Cnfev. y. ddLfixA 


HBefaesJ& B.V THE PRAISE OF 
SHAKHSPEAnB. An E^idi Antho- 
100)'. With a Btelhee faj- Simwv Lix. 
uemrtoe. 3f.6d.firt. 

HBcheo niioBiu). TOM BROWN'S 
%HOOLDAYS. With an Intsodnetion 
and Notes by VbrhohRbhdau. tenther. 
J7«j«/3aaia sr.6d.art 

Httfehlnsott (Horace Q.) THE NEW 
FOREST. lUmUated in eolonr srilh 
so Pietnics by Wauvn Tvkimu and 4 
by Luct Kibii'.Weuii. 7AM SAHen. 
Or. Be*. 6r. 

Hatton (A. WA M.A See Leaden of 
Rdieion and libnxy of Devotion. 

HBttm (BdWBi^ THE CITIES OF 
UMBRIA Wiw so Ilinstntions in Cdonr 
WAPnAtOadsaotherlilnMiations. 7 AM 
BAtien. Cr.Bssb 6b 

A Oolonial Edition Is alsonnblidied. 

THE CITIES OF SPAIN, ^itb 04 llbn- 
tmtions in Colony by A W. RiumeroH, 
so other Illnstiations and a Mi^. Steend 
Edtthn. Cfi Be*. 6r. 

A Cnloidal Editien h also pnbUdied. 

FLORENCE AND THE UTIES OF 
NORTHERN TUSCANY, WITH 
GENOA With x6 Illnatniioas in Cedonr 
W WiuiAH PasKiNSOM. and x6 other 
lumtiationb Second Sdltien. Cr.toe, 6r. 

A Colonial Edition is olio pnUtahed. 

ENGUSH LOVE POEMS. Edited with 


llo 1 yaoke(a.J.). THE CO%)PERATIYE 
MOVEMENT OF TO-DAY. FonrtkEd. 

Cr. Im. SI. 6d. 


rKUliblSMS. cr. BOA ff.net. 
Hoppner. See Little Galleilcs. 

I lorace. See Oanleal Ttamlatiens. 
Hon:burRh(B.L.S.).M.A WATERLOO: 
With Plane. AemdiS'df Aim. Gr. Ben. y. 
See also Oafoid Bieciaiibies. 


niusliaiioas and n Mapt Second Bditton, 
Deuntpo. jt,6J.nri. 

A OoIeniarEdltian ieal«oiiublIshed. 
How (R D.> SIX GREAT SCHOOL- 
MASTERSb With Portiaiis and Ilinura- 
tions. Steni Ediiten, DrMrBrw. jt, Cd, 
Howell (A G. FcrrenL FKANCISCAN 
DAYS. Bcine SdccDeat for cveiy day in 
the yearfram aneient Fkandieaa wriilnBe. 
Cr.ttv. 3 S.Cd.nrt. 


Cr.{tv. tt.Ci.ne/, 

Howell (0.1 TRADE UNIONISM-Ncw 
Aio Ow. rear/h Bdithn. Cr, Bos. 

Ilyins (Sir WllllatiO. K.CB., O.M., 
DlCL . F.R.S. THE ROYALSOCIETY. 
With S3 llln'tiatioas. Widt Rejat Eiw 
41. Cd. tset. 


after Draedngs by HfHdam. Second Bd, 
Cr. Bnb y. 

See also Leaden ofRdiidoiL 

Hyde^G.) GEORGE HERBERT AND 
HIS TIMES. With 3 s lllniliatiom. 
Jfenirtgo. tot.Cd,net, 

Hyett (P. A.X FLORENCE : Haa Himnv 
AiiDAnrTOTHBFM.i.or TUB RxroaLi& 
Den^toe. vx. 6Aiir/. 

Ibsen (Henrih). BRAND. A Dnma. 
Tiaasbted by WitxiMi Wiuok. 7AM 
Bdithn, Cn Bhl y 6d. 

Ingp (W. R.). M.A« FeDonr and Ater of 
Henfoid cSUeE^Osfeid. CHRISTIAN 
MYSTICISM, ^hs Bampton Lectnxes of 
iBm) IfenvSBO, sex. 6d. net. 
bee alsoLibiaiy of Devotion. 

Injfham (B. P.). See SimpUSed French 
Texn. 

lBties(A D.VM.A AHISTORYOFTHE 
BRITTSH^N INDIA With Maps and 
PIan% Cr. Bm 6 j. 

ENGUND UNDER THE TUDORS. 
With Mapb Seeend Bdition, Demrloo. 
sox. 6d. net. 

Jaekeon (C»B.X RA., Senior Physin Master, 
BodfbraGianmar School SeeTestbodH 

• ofSdenee. 

Jneksen (S.L M. A See Commeidal Serin. 

Jaefcoon (P. Iletniltoii). See Little Gnide . 

Jacob (P.X M.A. See Jnnior Eaaaiinalion 
Sericb 
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James N.). See Brooks (E. EA 

Jeans (J. Stephen). TRUSTS. POOLS. 
and CORNERS AS AFFECITNG 
COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY. Cr. 
Svff. zA 6if. 

Sec also Books on Business. 

STAR OF THE 
SALONS: JULiB DR Lrswkassb. With 
ao Illustrations. _ J?euty 8a>. tor. &/. tut. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Jcfjfcry {Reffin.'ild W.), M.A THE 
THIRTEEN COLONIES OF NORTH 
AMERICA. With 8 Illustrations and a 
Map, Vemv 8aa. 7* 6rf. net 
A Colonial Edition is also published, 
Jcffreys(D. Qwyn). DOLLY'S THEATRI- 
CALS. Super Hoyal zSino, as, 6d. 
JenlCs(B.}, M.A., B.C.L. AN OUTLINE 
OFENGLISH LOCALGOVERNMENT. 

Second Ed, Revised by R. C. K. Ensou, 
M.A Cr. Bva. as. 6d. 

Jenner (Mrs. IL). See Little Books on Art. 
Jennings (Oscar), M.D. EARLY WOOD- 
CUT INITIALS. Z}eiiy> 4(0. an. net. 
Jessopp (Augustus), D.D. See Leaders of 
Rcligicn. 

Jevens (P. B.). M.A., Litt.D., Principal of 
Hatfleld Hall, Durham. RELIGION 
IN EVOLUTION. Cr. Svo. 3s. 6d. net 
See also Churchman's Library and Hand- 
books of Theology. 

JoIinson(Mrs. Barham). WILLIAM BOD- 
HAM DONNE AND HIS FRIENDS. 
Illustrated. Demy Bvo. tos. 6d. net 
Johnston (Sir H. H.), K.C,B. BRITISH ! 
CENTRAL AFRK^A. With nearly 300 ' 
I llustrations and Six Maps. T/iird Edition. 
Cr, 4I0, i 8 r. net 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Jones (H.). See Commercial Series. 

Jones cH.P.}. Sec Textbooks of Science. ^ 
Jones (L. A. Athcrlcy), K.C., M.P., and 
Bcllot (Hugh H. L.L M.A., D.C.L. 
THE MINER'S GUIDE TO THE COAL 
MINES REGULATION ACTS AND 
THE LAW OF EMPLOYERS AND 
workmen. Cr, Svo. as, 6d, net, 
COMMERCEINWAR. EoyalBvo. ass.net 
Jones (R. Compton). M.A. POEMS OF 
THE INNER LIFE. Selected by. Thir- 
teenth Edition, Feap.Svo. as.Gd.net. 
Jonsoil (Ben). See Standard Libr.ary. 
Juliana (Lady) of Norwich. REVELA- < 
TIONS OF DIVINE LOVE. Ed.byGRACB 
WannACK. Second Ed. Cr. Svo. 33. 6d, 
Juvenal. See Cla'.sicnl Translations. 
•ICappa.' LET YOUTH BUT KNOW:; 
A Plea for Reason in Education. Cr. Svo, 
as. 6d. net. 

Kaufmann (M.). M.A. SOCIALISM AND 
MODERN THOUGHT. SecondEdition 
Eevised and Enlarged. Cr. 8vo. as. 6d, 
net, 

Keating (J. P.), D.D. THE AGAPE AND 
THE EUCHARIST. Cr.Svo. 3s. Gd. 
Keats (John). THE POEMS. Edited 
withintroduction and Notes by E. de^SnuN' 
COURT, M.A. With a Frontispiece 'in 


Photogravure. Second Edition Revised. 
Boa. ^s. 6d. net 

gold. Selections from the 
Works of. Fcap. Svo. 3s. 6d. net ' 

See also Little Library and Standard 

IsIDrAT^a 

KeblofJohn). THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 
Wiuian Introduction and Nous by W. Lock. 

Wardenof Keble College. Illustrated 
byK.ANMiNcBELL. Third EdiUotu Fcapa 
Svg, 31, 6da ; padded morocco^ 51. 

See also Library o f Devotion. 

M-R.C.P. THE 
DRINK PROBLEM IN ITS MEDICO- 
SOCIOLOGICAL ASPECT. By four- 
tfcn Medical Authorities. Edited by, 

I „ With 3 Diagrams. Demy Svo, js.6d,net 
*^*JHP*S O’hoMns *). the IMITATION 
OF CHRIST. With an Introduction by 
Dean Farrar. Illustrated by C M. Gerb. 
Third Edition. Fcap. Svo. 31. Gd.i padded 
morocco. 5f. 

Also Translated by C. Bicc, D.D. Cr, 
Svo. 3s. 6d, 

See also Montmorency (J. E. G. de)., 
Library of Devotion, and Standard Library. 
Kennedy (Bart.). THE GREEN 
SPHINX. Cr. Svo. as, 6d, net, 

Kennedy (James Houghton), D.D., Assist- 
ant Lecturer in Divinity in theUniveisityof 
Dublin. ST. PAUL'S SECOND AND 
THIRD EPISTLES TO THE CORIN. 
THIANS. With Introduction, Dissertationi 
and Notes. Cr. Svo. 6s, 

Kimmlns (C. W.), M.A. THE CHEMIS- 
TRY OF LIFE AND HEALTH. Illus. 
tinted. Cr. Svo. as, 6d. 

Kinglatce (A. W .). See Little Library, 
Kipling (Rudyard). BARRACK-ROOM 
BALLADS. Bsrd Thonsand, Tmenty- 
fourth Edition, Cr.Svo. 6s, Also Leather, 
Fcap. Svo. 53. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

THE SEVEN SEAS, joth Thousand. 
Thirteenth Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s, Also 
Leather. Fet^.Ss’o.^ sr. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

THE FIVE NATIONS. 6wd Thousand. 
Fourth Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s, Also 
Leather. ^Fcap, Svo. ss, 

A Colonial Edition is niso published. 
DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES. Sixteenth 
Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. Also Leather. Fcap. 
Svo. $s. ^ 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Knight (Albert B.). THE COMPLETE 
CRICKETER, With 50 Illustrations. 
Demy Svo, ys, 6d. net, 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Kidtjllt (H. J. C.), B.D. See Churchman's 

Knowling (R. J.), M.A., Professor of New 
Testament Exegesis, at King’s College, 
London. Sec Westminster Commentaries. 
Lamb (Charles and Mary), 'PHE WORKS. 
Edited by E. V. Lucas. Illustrated. In 
Seven Folumes. Demy Svo. ys,6d.each. 

Sec also Little Library and Lucas (E. V.). 
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Lambert (P. A. H.)l See Litile Guides. 
Lombroa (Professor 5« P.). SeeBiaiitine 

Teclk. 

Lane-PooIoCStanliw}. A HISTORY OF 
EGYPT U^llBUfODLE ACES. Fblly 
llluftnied. Cr. Bm Gr. 
Laiii;brIdeeCP.),M.A. BALLAOSOFTHE 
BKAVE: Fuens of Qiivalrn Eoienibe, 
Cmnacei and Censlaiiei’. TUrdEditlim. 
CnSi. at.U. 

Low f^IlbiiilL See Libiaiy oT Deroilon 
and Siondard Libiaiy. 

Leach (Heniai). THK DUKE OF DEVON- 
SHIRE. A Diosnidqr. With le IDnsini- 
tions. /VwurBew. ler. 6 d. tul, 

THE SPIRIT OF THE UNKS. Cr.8eu.6iw 
A Oeleniel Edition Is also puUisIicd. 

See also Biald (Jaiae^ 

Lo Brae CdMtMe)! THE LAND OF 
PARDONS. TVanslated fay Foahcib M. 
Gostunc. With xe innslmSans in Golour 
teT. C Goreii, and 40 other lUoilialians. 
AemdStHlhm. Ctmm Utt. 6a 
LeeCCMtoln L. Melvlll^ A HISTORY 
OF POLICE IN ENGLAND. Cr. Bbul 

3fa 6A tUim 

LeweaCV.B.),M.A. AIR AND WATER. 

Illuslialed. Crs Biw. ar. ddL 
Lewis ?B. M. Gwyiri. A CONCISE 
HAIfDBOOK OF GARDEN SHRUBS. 
Vntb so Illustiatlona Son 3 f. 6F. 

mti. 

Lisle (Pbrtimdede). See Little Bedaea Art. 
Uttiefadles (H.). SeeAniIquBty''sBoiil!s. 
Leek (Whiter), D.D., Warden of ReUe 
Coll«. ST. PAUI. THE IIASTKR. 
BUILDER. StemdSd. Cr. Ben, aiw ed, 
THE BIBLE AND CHRISTIAN UFB. 
CnBna 6f. 

See also KeUe (M and Leaden ef Reiiilan. 
lACkerfP.). See Lillie Ubniy. 

Ledm (Sir OUvoiX F.R.S. THE SUB- 
STANCE OF FAITH ALLIED WITH 
SCIENCE: A Ckilediism for Paients 
ondTeachenk KimOkKd, Cr.Beew st-ectL 
LofthoasejW. P.}^ M.A. ETHICS AND 
ATONEMENT, mth a Frantiqdcee. 
ZhniyBeA sr. erf. 

Lei^elIow(n. W.L Sea Utde UbiarT . 
Lorimer (Geonw Horace). LETTERS 
FROM A SS^.MADE MERCHANT 
TOHISSON. SixUtKAEdUhm. &.BeM 
sr.Sd’. 

A Ceboial Edition is also pnbUihed. 
OLD GORGON GRAHAM. Seepud^dUfm. 

A Colonlni Edition Is abe pnUIshed. 
Lover CSamnelL SeeLPJ.. 
B.V.L.aiidC.L.a. ENGLANDDAYBY 
DAY: Or, The EnglMinumls Hendbooh to 
Effideecy. IllnstmtedbyOaoBcaMonMnr. 
JTnrtkMdiiiui. 

LoeaB(B.V.). THE UFE OF CHARLES 
LAMB. With eB Blnsbalions. frurtk 
and Seabtd JhBIlan At Ont Vrinmt. 
DtnnlM. yi.Gd'.mf. 

A CehMiaf Edltloa is idso pabllilied. 


A WANDERER IN HOLLAND. With 
BO lilnstialions in Colonr fay lIonDCKT 
Maisiiall, 3f Illnsliatlons after old Dnieh 
Masten, and a Map. JSgpft/A EdUtm. 
Cr. Bruw Gr. 

A (jolonial Edilfam u oho nuhlulied. 

A WANDERER IN LONDON. RTih 16 
lilnstialions in Cdioar by N clson DAirsoK, 
36 other lilnstinluins and a Mop. SMk 
Mdhim. Cr. Son. 6r. 

A Oslonial Edition hal<o published. 

THE OPEN ROAD : a Little Book for Way. 
biexsw Ftnrtttnfh Sdilhn. Foap. Btw. 
BT.: indta Pater, jt, 6 d. 

TK FRIENDLY TOWN: a Little Booh 
for the Urhanb Fourth Edition, heap. 
Biw. sr.: IndiaPaper,rt,td._ 

FIRESIDE AND SUNSHINE. TMid 
Edition. Feap. Bm at. 

CHARACTERTAND comedy. TKrd 
Bditimu Fkat. Bm St. _ , 

THE GENTLEST ART. A Cboiee of 
Letters by EnteitafaiinB Hands. PnarUi 

A w!^ANTr&ER' FIENDS. With 04 
lUnsIrationa. /VnyBrnw xoo.fg. nrt. 

A Colonhl Edition la also pnbllshed. 
___Ian. See Clarleal Translations. 

LardefL. W.L M.A. Sea Comsaeicial Senes. 

Landaa(NoefS.)L See Junior School Boohsw 
irMra.A.). WOMEN AND 


THEIR WORK. Cr. Bssb sr.6F. 

Maoudny (Lord). CRITICAL AND HIS. 
TORICAL ESSAYS. Bdilcdfay F. C. Mom. 
ta6I«,M.A. Three Folnma, Cr.BnftrSr. 

MVU lw H. B. B.), M.A See Oonaoerehl 

MoeCidloeb (J. A.), See Chnichman’a 
lAnry. 

IHaeCenn (Ploreaco A.> MARY 
STUART. With 44 Ilbslialions^ in 
dadiiiB a FTontispIeca in PhateBnnrni& 
tfemamdCktaperEMUon, LartfCr.Soo. 
6r. 

SeenTso Leaden of Religion. 

McDermottflS. R.). See Boohson Badness. 

M'DowantA. S.L See Oiford Biegraphies. 

Moehay (A. M.a R>A. See Cbuicanian’k 
TiffawBy# 

Aloekaialo (W. LedIcA M.Ay M.D., 
D.P.H» elb THE HEALTH OF THE 
SCHOOLCHILD. Cr.Sea st. 6 d. 

~ pA ort WJ, M.A See AntL 


M'Nello (A. H.y, B.Dw See WexUninsler 

■MdUoMoil’CAlltlloroQ. ST.CATHER. 
INB OF SIENA AND HER TIMES. 
With bB IIInstmtioBfc JBimyBen yr.Gd 
not. 

' mm (LanriA M.A A PRIMER OF 
ORDSWORTH. O.Bee. er.6iA 
MobaffyU. P.l.Litt. lL A HISTORY OF 
THE EGYira OF THE PTOLEMIES. 
TbBy lilnsbated. Or. Bso. 6b 
MaItIiiii^W.).M.A..LLJ>. ROMAN 
CANON LAWIN THE CH 


ENGLAND. 


^CHURCH OF 
SvatSeo. je. 6 d, 
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Major (H.), B.A., B.Sc. A HEALTH AND 
-TEMPERANCE READER. Cr. iva. 
xs, 6cl. 

Malden (H. B.), M.A. ENGLISH RE- 
CORDS. A Companion to the History of 
England. Cr. Bve. u. 6ii. 

THE RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF A 
CITIZEN. Sevtttih Ediiiou. Cr. Sva, 
iS. 6d. 

See also School Histories. 

Marchant (B. C.)i M.A., Fellow of Peter* 
house, Cambridge. A GREEK ANTHO- 
LOGV Stcona Editietu Cr. ivo. 31. 6d. 
See also Cook (A. M.). 

Marks (Jeannette), M.A. ENGLISH 
Pastoral drama from the Restora- 
tion to the date of the publication of the 
* Lyrical Ballads* (i66o.i7()3). Cr. Bvo. 
SS. net. 

Marr(J. B.), F.R.S., Fellowof St John's Col- 
lege, Cambridge. THE SCIENTIFIC 
STUDY OF SCENERY. Second Edition. 
Illustrated. Cr. ivo. 6s. 
AGRICULTURAL GEOLOGY. Illustrated. 
Cr. Sao. dr. 

Marriott (J. A. R.), M.A. THE LIFE 
AND TIMES OF LORD FALKLAND. 
With 33 Illustrations. Second Edition. 
Eetny Zve. js. 6d. stet. 

Marvell (Andrew). See Little Library. 
Masefield (John). SEA LIFE IN NEL- 
SON'S 'riME. Illustrated. Cr. Bao. 
- 3r. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

ON THE SPANISH MAIN; or, Sonis 
Ekgusk Forays in tub Isthsius op 
Darien. With aa Illustrations and a Map. 
Eeusy Bva . . lor. 6d. siet. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

A SAILOR'S GARLAND. Selected and 
Edited by. Second Ed. Cr.Svo. ss.Bd.net. 
AN ENGLISH -PROSE MISCELLANY. 

Selected and Edited by. Cr. Bvo. 6r. 
Alaskell (A.). See Connoisseur's Library. 
Mason (A. J.),D.D. See Leaders of Religion. 
Masterman (C. P. Q.), hf.A., M.P. 
TENNYSON AS A RELIGIOUS 
TEACHER. Cr. Bvo. dr. 

Matheson (B. F.). COUNSELS OF 
LIFE. Fcaf, Boo. ar. 6d. net. 

May (Phil). THE PHIL MAY ALBUM. 

Second Edition. 4/0. ir. stet. 

Meokln (Annette M. B.), Fellow of the 
Anthropological Institute. WOMAN IN 
TRAi^ITION. Cr.Buo. 6s. 

Mellows (Emma S.). A SHORT STORY 
OP ENGLISH LITERATURE. Cr. 
Bvo. 3S. 6d. 

Methuen (A. M. S.), M.A. THE 
TRAGEDY OF SOUTH AFRICrL 
Cr, Bvo. as. stet. Also Cr. Bvo. 3d. net. 
ENGLAND'S RUIN : Discussed in Six- 
TEEN Letters to the Right Hon. 
Joseph Chamberlain, M.P. Sevesit/i Edi- 
tion. Cr. 800. yl. stet. 


Milos (Bustace), M.A. LIFE AFTER 
LIFE: OR, Tub Theory of Rbincarna- 
TION. Cr. Bsto. as. 6d. stet. 

THE POWER OF CONCENTRATION : 
How TO Acquire it. Second Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 3S. 6d. net. 

Millais (J. Q.). THE LIFE AND LET. 
TERS OF SIR JOHN EVERETT 
MILLAIS, Frcsidentof the Royal Academy. 
With many Illustrations, of which a are in 
Photogravure. ATpio Ediiiott. Dessty Sve. 
js. 6d. stet. 

See also Little Galleries. 

Millin (Q. F.). PICTORIAL GARDEN- 
ING. With sz Illustrations. Crov/st Bvo. 
as, 6d. stet. 

Minis (C. T.), M.I.M.E. See Textbooks of 
Technology. 

Milne (J. Q.), M.A. A HISTORY OF 
EGYPT UNDER -ROiMAN RULE. 
Fully Illustrated, Cr.Bvo. 6s. 

Milton (John). See Little Library and 
Standard Library. ' 

A DAY BOOK OF MILTON. Edited by 
R. F. Towndkow. Eca^. Bvo. as. 6d. net. 
Mlnchln (H. C.),M. A. See Feel (R.). 
ftlltchelKP. Chalmers), M.A. OUTLINES 
OF BIOLOGY. Illustrated. Second Edi- 
tiosu Cr. Bvo. dr. - 

Mltton (Q. B.). JANE AUSTEN AND 
HER TIMES. With si Illustrations. 
Second attd Cheaper Editiosi. Large Cr. 
Bvo. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Moffat (Mary M.). QUEEN LOUISA OF 
PRUSSIA. With so Iliustratlons. Fourth 
Edition. Crown Bvo. dr. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

' Moll (A.).* See Books on Business. 

Molr (D, M.). See Little Library. 

Mollnoe (Dr. Michael de). See Library of. 
Devotion. 

Money (L. G. Chlozza), M.P. RICHES 
AND POVERTY. Eighth Edition. Dessty 
Bvo. SS. stet. Also Cr. Bvo. is. net. 
SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL PRO- 
BLEMS. Dessty Bvo. 51. stet. 

Montagu (Hcnry% Earl of Manchester. See 
Library of Devotion. 

Montaigne. A DAY BOOK OF. Edited 
by C. F. Fond. Feat. Boo. as. 6d, net. 
Montgomery (H. B.) THE EMPIRE OF 
THE EAST. With a Frontispiece in Colour 
and id other Illustrations. Secostd Edition. 
Dessty Byo.^ js. 6d. stet. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Montmorency (J. B. Q, de), B.A., LL.B. 
THOMAS A KEMPIS, HIS AGE AND 
BOOK. With 33 Illustrations. Second 
Editiost. Dessty Bvo. as. 6d. net. 

Moore (H. B.). BACK TO THE LAND, 

. Cr. Bvo. as. 6d. 

Moorliouse (E. Hallam). NELSON'S 
LADY HAMILTON. With 51 Poruaits. 
Secostd Editiost.^ ,Dcitty Bvo. js. 6d. stet. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Mornn(ClarenceO.). See Bookson Business. 
More (Sir Thomas). See Standard Library. 
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Peel (Robert), and Mlnchln (H. C.), AI.A. 
OXFORD. With loo Illustrations in 
Colour. Cr. Bva. 6s, 

A Colonial Kdition is also published. 

Peel (Sidney), late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Oxford, and Secreta^ to the Royal Com- 
mission on the Licensing Laws, PRACTI- 
CAL LICENSING REFORM. Seeestd 
Ediiien, Cr. 8»a. ir. 6d, 

Petrle(W.lVI.FHnder8),D.C.L., LL.D.. Pro- 
fessor of Egyptology at University College. 
A HISTORY OF EGYPT. Ftillylllus- 
trated. In sixsiolsinies, Cr. Bve, 6r. each, 

VoL. t. From this Earliest Kings to 
XVIth Dvnastv. Sixth Edition. 

VoL. II, The XVIIth and XVIIItii 
-OvHASTiES. Fourth Edition, 

VoL. III. XIXth to XXXth Dvnasties. 

VoL. IV. The Eoyit of the Ptoleshes. 
J. P. Mahapfv, Litt.D. 

VoL. V. Roman Egypt. J. G. Milne, M.A. 

VoL. VI. Egypt in the Middle Ages. 
Stanley Lanb-Poole, M.A. 

RELIGION AND CONSCIENCE IN 
ANCIENT EGYPT. Lectures delivered 
at University College, London. Illustrated. 
Cr. Svo, as. 6d, 

SYRIA AND EGYPT, FROM THE TELL 
EL AMARNA TABLETS. Cr.Bvo. xs.td. 

EGYPTIAN TALES. Translated front the 
P.'ipyrL First Scries, ivth to xiith Dynasty. 
Edited by W. M. Flinders Petrie. Illus- 
trated by Tristram Ellis. Second Edi- 
tion. Cr. Bs'O, 9S. 6d. 

EGYPTIAN TALteS. Translated from the 
Papyri. Second Series, xviiith to xixth 
Dynasty. Illustrated' by Tristram Ellis. 
Cretan Bao, er. 6d. 

EGYPTI.A.N DECORATIVE ART. A 
Course of Lectures delivered at the Royal 
Institution. Illustrated. Cr, Bvo. 3c. 6d. 

Phillips (W. A,). See Oxford Biographies. 

PhIlIpWs (Bden). MY DEVON YEAR. 
With 38 Illustrations by J. Ley Petiiy- 
dridge. Second and Cheaper Edition, 
Large Cr. Bvo. dr. 

UP ALONG AND DOWN ALONG. 
Illustrated by Claude Shepperson. 
Cr, sto, er. net. 

Ph_ytblan (J. Ernest). TREES IN NA- 
TURE, MYTH, AND ART. With 24 
Illustrations. Cretan Bvo. dr. 

Plnrr (Victor Q.). See School Histories. 

Plato. See Standard Library. 

Plautus. THE CAPTIVI. Edited, with 
an Introduction, Textual Notes, and a Com- 
mentary. by W. M. Lindsay, Fellow of 
Jesus Ooliege, Oxford. Demy Bvo. xos,6d,nei, 

/lowden-Wardlaw (J. T.), B.A., King's 
College, Cambridge. See School Examina- 
tion Series. 

Podmore (Prank). MODERN SPIRI- 
TUALISM, Ttao J'olumes, Demy 800. 
sir, net, 

Pollard (Alice). See Little Books on Art. 

PolIard(BllznP.). See Little Books on Art. 

Pollock (David), M.I.N.A. See Books on 
Business. 


Potter (M. C.), M.A., F,L.S. AN 
ELEMENTARY TEXT - BOOK OF 
AGRICULTURAL BOTANY. Illus- 
trated. Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. ss. 6d, 

Power M. O'Connor). THE MAKING 
OF AN ORATOR. Cr. 8m dr. 

Prance (G.), SeeWyon(R.). 

Prescott (O. L,). ABOUT MUSIC, AND 
WHAT IT IS MADE OF. Cr. Bvo. 
3r. 6d. net. 

Price (Eleanor C.). A PRINCESS OF 
THE OLD WORLD. With 21 Ulus, 
trations. Demy Bvo, jss, 6d, net. 

Price (L. L.), M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxon. A HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
POLITICAL ECONOMY FROM ADAM 
SMITH TO ARNOLD TOYNBEE. 
Fi/lh Edition. Cr. Bvo, as, 6d. 

Primrose (Deborah). A MODERN 
BCEOTIA. Cr , Bvo. dr. 

Protheroo (Ernest). THE DOMINION 
OF MAN. Geography in its Human 
Aspect. With 32 full-page Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8m 2r. 

Quevedo Villegas. See Miniature Library, 

•Q* (A. T. QulIIer Couch). THE 
GOLDEN POMP. A Procession of 
English Lyrics from Surrey to Shir- 
ley, Second and Cheaper Edition, Cr . Bvo. 
as. 6d, net. 

a. R. and E. S. MR. WOODHOUSE'S 
CORRESPONDENCE. Cr. 8m dr. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Rackhnm (R. B.), M.A. See Westminster 
Commentaries, 

Rngg (Laura Wl.). THE WOMEN ART- 
IBTS OF BOLOGNA. With 20 Illus- 
trations. Demy Bvo. yr. 6d. net, 

Ragg (Lonsdale). B.D,, Oxon. DANTE 
AND HIS ITALY. With 32 Illustra- 
tions. Demy Bvo, sat, 6d, net. 

Rahtz JP. J.), M.A., B.Sc., Lecturer in 
English at Merchant Venturers' Technical 
College, Bristol. HIGHER ENGLISH. 
Third Edition. Cr, 8m. jr. dif, 

Randol|)h (B. W.), D.D. See Library of 
Devotion. 

Rnnnle (D. W.), M.A. A STUDENT'S 
HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. Cr.8m, as. 6d. 

WORDSWORTH, AND HIS CIRCLE. 
With so Illustrations. Demy 8m. lar. 6d. 
net. 

Roshdall (Hastings), M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of New College, Oxford. DOC- 
TRINE AND DEVELOPMENT. Cr. 
Bvo, dr. 

Raven (J. J.), D.D,, F.S.A. See Antiquary's 
Books. 

Raven>HlIl (L.). See Llewellyn (Owen), 

Rawstorne (Lawrence, Esq.). Seel.P.L. 

Raymond (Walter), See School Histories. 

•Ren (Lilian). MADAME DE LA FA- 
YETTE. With many Illustrations. ' 
Demy 8m. lor, 6d. net. 

Real Paddy (A). Seel.P.L. , 

Reason fW.), M. A. UNIVERSITY AND 
SOCIAL SETTLEMENTS.. Edited by. 
Cr. Bvo. as, 6d. 
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Redpnth (Hi A.), M. A, D.Uti. Fee Veil* 
minster Qmimenlaiie^ 

ReeiU. D.),CI.E.,M.P. THE REAL 
IHDIAi £eriitf JUIMm. im 

EA Kttm 

A CdenSal Edlliui h bIh publlslied. 

‘Reich (Bmlli, Docier juri^ W O M A K 
THROUGH THE AGES. VTilh 34 lUix- 
tntieas. TfawfWKfltn. 

A Colenial i:dMon i« ahe imbll Aeil. , 

Reynolds (Sir Joslinn). SeeLilileGaIIcne«. 

KIioadesf.l.P.). SeaSIinplilied I-ieneliTexi*. 

Rhodes (\V. El). Fee Sebeol Itisiories. 

Rleil(l 1 .\ M.A SeeFinqiliricdl'KiKhTeel^ 

Roberts (AL E.). Fee Chsnner (C C). 

Robertson (Aib IXD., Iiord Ili'iMp of 
Enter. REGKUAI DEI. (The llamplim 1 
Leanres of iMib A AVm and Cbtaffr 
lUutf Crei yt. bA. met. 

Robertson (C. Grontj. M.A., rclloir nf 
All Sotth' Colleee. Oaford. SELECT 
.STATUTE.S, CASES, AND COKSTl- 
TUITONAL DOCUMENTS, teem^ttya. 
Demy Etv. tor. CA net. 

Robertson (C. Griinl) niul Dortholomen' 

(j. a.), F.R.&I:.. r.i:.(i.s. a his- 
torical AND M 0 IU:RN ATIAS OK 
THE BRITISH EMPIKII DemyQmmu. 

Re 1 £vtsan(Slra.S.XK.CS.I. CIIITRAL: 
The Sroirr or a bfinoe SiBbC. TkM 
JUHttem. Illustiated. Centre. st.M.met. 

Robinson (A. W.}b ALA See Ghmcbmaii'* 
Bible. 

Robinson (CeclIIo). THE MINISTRY 
OF DEACONESSES. With an Inimdat.. 
lion by the late Axcbbbbap of Cmterbiio-. 
Cr.Sra. 

RoblnsondL S.L SeeCennoIisenALIbiary. 

RochcfoucouIdJUi). Sea Little Ij lirary. 

Rodwell (G.)! D.A NEW TESTAAIhNT 
GREEK. A Caiir<a for Batibinei*. ^Slth 
a nefaee by Waluhi Loo:, O.D,, wotdaa 
efKebleCallaeei FSseAlnA v.M 

Roe(FM). OLDOAKFURNITURE. Wlih 


RnUe (A. E.X D. 1 L See Junior Sdiool 
Books. 

RnsMll (ArChlbold G. B.), See Blake 

RiusSimV. ClorK). THE LIFE OF 
ADMIRAL LORD COLLINGWOOD. 
With llluMiMioiis Iqr F. Bkamcwtn. 
F*t,r1k iMitirn. Cr.fse. 6r. 

Riley (AL neresford). QUEENS OF 
^IIB RENAISSANCE. Willi ai lUos* 
tiallon*. Deinytre, toe. M. net. ' 
Solnabunr (ilorrloRton), M.D , F.R.(LF. 
PRINOll'IA TIIEKAPEUTICA. 
Anrr Ere. yt. M. net, 

St. Anselm. See IJbiaryorDetolion. 


/V«(y8m ref.Gd.BrA 

RoKcr* (A. G. L.}^ ALA. See Books on 

ihnlnasa. 

Romney raeoriie}. See Little GaHanes. 

Roseoe (B. S.) See Uttla Gmd^ 

Rose (Bdwnrn). THE ROSE READER. 
Illosliated. CV. Gm at. Gd. Abe in 4 
Parb, Pnrtt /. and it. Gd. awA; Peat 
m.td.: Part ir. tod. _ _ 

Rose (G. H.). See Hey (H.)., and Dlttlni;- 
Gould ( 5 L 

Rowntree Qoshne). THE lAlPBRIAL 
DRUG TRADE. A RnSTATCMKHT or 
THE OriiiM QuFsnoN. Tkird Sdltian 
Kenbed. Cr. wwl ar. net. 

Rn^e-Sffitth (N. G.). THE PILLOW 
BOOK: A OASKEn or AIanv Moons. 
Colleeted by. Seemtd Edition, fir, too, 
At. 6 d.nei, 

POETS OF OUR DAY. Selected, 
irItbanIntrodiictlen,byb Plea/, too, sr. 


St. Anselm, bee Mbiary or natation. 

St. AuRHStlne. Fee I ibiniy of Devotion. 
SL Bernard. Fee I JbiaryaT Devotion. 

St. pyres (Viscount). See Oxford Bio- 
Biapnlct. 

St. Francis o( Assisi. THE LITTLE 
FLOWERS OK THE GLORIOUS 
MESSER. AND OF HIS FRIARS. 
Done Into Entjith. vrith Notes by Wiluam 
H nvwoon. tVtiIi 40 Illintmilont from 
Italian Pidniere Drm’Ciw. se. net. 

See alto Wbcldon (F. W.), Library of 
Devotion and Slandaid Lihiaiy. 

St. Francis do Soles. See Library of 

‘Sold* (HlAtnnro). REGINALIL Seeond 
Sdithn, PiO/. Bro. or. Gd. net. 

Salmon (A. L.L SceUitleGnidee. 
SnthasfC.). See llyrantlno Tent. 

Schmitt (John). See Byiantlna TesK 
ScheneldCA. iV). M.D jHen. Pbn. I'VeMen. 
haraHotniial. FUNCTIONAL NERVE 
DISEASES. Demy tee. yt, Gd. net. 
Scott fA. M.). WINSTON SPENCER 
CHURCHI LI. With POrtraht and lllot. 
Iratiene. Cr. Bra. w. Gd. 

Scudamore (CyrIIL See little Guides' 
SGIIneenrt (B. dc.) See Kcai* (Jobn). 

Sells (V. P.X ALA. THE AIIsGHANICS 
OF DAILY LIFR lUutlrated. CvtCra, 

■foM 

Selous (Edmimin. TOAIAIV SAIITIPS 
ANIAIALS. lUnitiated fay G. W. Oen, 
Tenth Eebtion. J^rr. Bm or. Gd. 

Seheot ^iliOH, rr. Gd. 

TOAIAIY SMITH'S OTHER ANIMALS. 
IlluUrated fay AnevsTA Gncar. Penrth 
Edition. Finf. Bm. ni Gd. 

Edited If. Gd. 


SeAeot Edited u. Gd. 

Senter (OeorEei^ B.Fr. (Lend.), PI1.D. 
Ses Teatbeelcs olScience. 

Shnkospenra (WilllnuU. 

THE FOUR FOLIOS, 1G93; iGsa; rGG|; 
iRS. Each fy, 4a. not, or a complete set, 
£ta, res net, 

Folioe a and 4 are ready. 

Folio o u nearly rrndy. 

THE POEAtS OF WILLTAAI SHAKE- 
SPEARE. With an Introdnetion and Notes 
byOBoncsWvRBRAH. Denfytno. Enep. 
ram,gttli^. tor. Gd. 

See alto Arden Shdecneaie^ Standard 
Library and Utde Quarto Sfaakespeaicb 


ram,^ilie/. tor. Gd. 

See alto Arden Slulm 
Library and Utde Quarto 
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Shorp <A.), VICTORIAN POETS. Cr. 
6v», ss, 6d,' 

Sharp (Cecil). See Baring*Gould (S.). 
Sharp (Bllzabetb). See Little Books on Art. 
Shedlock (J. S.) THE PIANOFORTE 
SONATA. Cr. Boo, ss. 

Sheliey (Percy B.). See Standard Library. 
Sheppard (H. P.). M.A, See Baring- 
GoW(S.). 

.Shcrwell (Arthur), M.A. LIFE IN WEST 
LONDON. T/tird Edition. Cr. Saa. 


as. 6d. 


E.). AN ENGLISH 


Shipley (Mary 
CHURCH HISTORY FOR CHILD- 
REN. With a Preface by the Bishop of 
Gibraltar. With Maps and Illustrations. 
Part I. Cr. Boo. as. 6d. net, 

Sichei (Waiter). See Oxford Biographies. 

Sidgwlck (Mrs. Allred). HOME LIFE 
IN GERhlANY. With i6 Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Demy Boo, ios.6d,nei. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Sime (JohnL See Little Books on Art. 

Simonson (G. A.). FRANCESCO 
GUAR D 1 . With 41 Plates. Imperial 
^to. £b, as. net. 

Sketchley (R. B. D.). See Little Books on 
Art. 

Sklpton (H. P. K.). See Little Books on 
.\rt. 

Siaden (Douglas)., SICILY: The New 
AVinter Resort. With over 200 Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Cr. Boo. ss. net. 

Small (Evan), M.A. THE EARTH. An 
Introduction to Physiography. Illustrated. 
Cr. Boo. as. 6d. 

Smallwood (M. Q.). See Little Books on 
Art. 

Smedley(P. B.). Seel.P.L. 

Smith (Adam). THE WEALTH OF 
NATIONS. Edited with an Introduction 
and numerous Notes by Euwm Cankan, 
M.A. Tvoo volumes, OemyBvo, axs.net. 

Smith (H. Cllflord). See Connoisseur's 
Library. 

Smith (Horace and James). See Little 
Library. 

Smith (H. Bompas). M.A. ANEW 
JUNIOR ARITHMETIC. Crown Boo. 
mthout Answers, as. With Answers, as, 6>4 

Smith (R. Mudie). THOUGHTS FOR 
THE day. Edited by, Fcap, Boo, 
gr. 6d. net. 

Smith (Nowell C.), See Wordsworth (W), 

Smith (John Thomas). A BOOK FOR 
A RAINY D.AY : Or, Recollections of the 
Events of the Years 1766 - 1833 . Edited by 
WiLKRED Whitten. Illustrated. IFide 
Demy Boo. xas. 6d. net. 

Snell (F. J.). A BOOK OF EXMOOR. 
Illustrated. Cr, Boo. 6s. 

Snowden (C. E.). A HANDY DIGEST OF 
BRITISH HISTORY. Demy Boo, ^s. 6d. 

Sophocles. See Classical Translations. 

Sornet (L. A.), and Acatos (AL J.) See 
Junior School Books. 

South (E. Wilton), il.A. See Junior School 
Books 


Southey (R.). ENGLISH SEAMEN 
Edited by David Hahnay. 

Vol. 1 . (Howard, Clifford, Hawkins, 
Drake, Cavendish). Second Edition, Cr, 
Boo. 6 r. 

Vol. 11 . (Richard Hawkins, Grenville, 
Essex, and Raleigh). Cr. Boo. 6s. 

See also Standard Library. 

Spence (C. H.), M.A. See School Examina- 
tion Series, 

Spicer (A. Dykea), AI.A. THE PAPER 
TRtVDE. A Descriptive and Historical 
Survey, With Diagrams and Plans.. Demy 
Boo. las. 6d. net. 

Spooner (W. A.), M.A. See Leaders of 
Religion. 

Spragge (W. Horton), M.A. See Junior 
School Books. 

Staley (Edgcnmbe). THE GUILDS OF 
FLORENCE. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Royal Boo. i 6 r. net. 

Stanbrldge (J, W.), B.D. See Library of 
Devotion. 

‘Stnnclifle.* GOLF DO’S 4 ND DONT*S 
Second Edition, Reap. Boo. zs. 

Stead (D. W.). See Gallaher (D.). 

Stedmnn(A. M. M.), M.A. 

INITIA LATINA : Easy Lessons on Elemen- 
tary Accidence. Eleaenth Edition, Fcap. 
Boo. IS. 

FIRST LATIN LESSONS. Eleventh Edi- 
tion. Cr. Boo. as, 

FIRST LATIN READER. With Notes 
adapted to the Shorter Latin Primer and 
Vocabulary. Seventh Edition. iBmo. 
xs, 6d. 

EASY SELECTIONS FROM C^SAR. 
The Helvetian War, Third Edition. 
xBmo, zs, 

EASY SELECTIONS FROM LIVY. The 
Kings of Rome. Second Edition. zBmo, 
ts. 6d. 

EASY LATIN P-ASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Twel/th Ed. 'Fcap, 

Svn. IS , 6 d . 

EIOSMPLA LATINA. First Exercises 
in Latin Accidence. With ' Vocabulary. 
Fourth Edition. Cr. Boo. zs. 

EASY LATIN EXERCISES ON THE 
SYNTAX OF THE SHORTER AND 
REVISED LATIN PRIMER, Wth 
Vocabulary. Twelfth and Cheaper Edition, 
Cr. Boo. zs. 6d, Kex, as. net. 

THE L.AT1N COMPOUND SENTENCE: 
Rules and Exercises. Second • Eaition, 
Cr. Boo. zs. 6d. With Vocabulary, as, 

NO'TANDa QUAED.\M : , Miscellaneous 
Latin E.x'ercises on Common Rules and 
Idioms. Fifth Edition. Fcap. Boo, zs, 6d, 
With Vocabulary, as. Key, ar. net. 

LATIN VOCABULARIES FOR REPE- 
TITION : Arranged according to Sub- 
jects, Fifteenth Edition, Fcap, Boo. 

A VOCABULARY OF LATIN IDIOMS. 
zBnto. Fourth Belton, zs, 

STEPS TO GREEK. Third Edition, re- 
vised, iBmo, IS. 
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A SHORTER GREER nUMER. Amuf 
Siithiu Cr. Bah n. U. 

EASY GREEKPASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. JUmrUk BOlIbn, rt- 
sAwf. /iiaiA Bah u. ML 
GREER VOCABULARIES FOR RE- 
PETITION. AtiaiiBed acoenliiiK to Sub- 
Jeeth FturAMdiHtn. PfaiABah it Ml 
GREER TESTAAIENT SELECTIONS. 
For the nss of Sdwblh With Intnduc- 
tloik Notes Voeafanlofy. Ftwrik 
JMSEcBm. JQ^Bro. ohM. 

STEPS TO F^NCH. N 4 cAM EmOa*. 
iBaifii Srfl 

FIRST FRENCHLESSONS. AVoM AWi- 
Enu Cr, Bah ix. 

EASY FRENCH PASSAGES FOR UN- 
SEEN TRANSLATION. Sixth M- 
/Bm.^^EbsA Bah xh BA 
EASY FR^CH EXEROSES ON ELE- 
MENTARY SYNTAX. With Voeabo- 
loir. Fmrth SHthx, Cn Beih oh M. 

Fl^bl'' VOCABULARIES FOR RE- 
PETITION: Aixongcd noeetdioB to Sob- 
Jeelii ThirtiaiilhMmihK. FcoAtag, im. 
See olio School EnuninolionSetieo. 
StMl (IL BlUotO, M.A.. F.CS. THE 
WOUD OinsCIENCE \nUi 147 
lllutiBtiaDf. StemdEdiUtn, Cr. Bah at. BA 

ft— Mlfl flihtlBMhl 

StapheBaeil of the Tethnieal OdSen 
BtodiM. ana Saddarda fP.l of the 
YoiicihinConeceJeedh ATEXTBOOR 
SEALING imH ORNAMENTAL 
SESIGN FOR WOVEN FABRICS. With 
BB iUI-mEenateiaiidiiaineraia Sbinnia 
in the That. TA«nf AdMBM. Daaf Bah 
7 x- Af. _ 

Strahouan Cl.h M.A. THE CHIEF 
TRUTHS UF THE CHRISTIAN 
FAITH. CnBah ar-BA 
Stcrno (Laaicac^ See Utile Lifaianr. 
Stenort (Itatfaeilm). BY ALLAN 
WATER. StcmdSmirn. Cr.tut. Br. 
RICHARD KENNOWAY AND HIS 
FRIENDS. A Seqnd to 'By Allan 
Water.* SnivBahTr.M. mA 
Steveiinn (R. L.) THE lETTERS OF 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON TO 
HIS FAMILY AND FRIENDS. 
SdcEted and Edited b^ Sinmy Onurni. 
ThMEiUim. naelr. CnBah xeh 
LirnuunrEnmoit. aiwft. SeetrBah ear.iirA 
A Odonial Edition ie abgjpnblahcd. 
VAIUMA LETTERS. WI&i on Etched 
Pomait Iv WiLUMi Snumc. Sixth 
EdUim. Cr. Bah Enaimir. Br. 

A Cdonlal Edition ix abo puUisbM. 
THE LIFE OF R. L. STEVENSON. See 
BBlibnr(&). 

Stevauon ffll. lAb FROM SARANAC 
TOTHS MARQUESAS. Being Leltcn 
written bv Mil. H. I. SmvBMXOR dnring 
iBBt-BI. Ch BOh Bt.mA 
A Cdonial Edition b dw pnUiihed. 
LETTERS FROM SAMOA x^.95. Efflted 
and nnangad by M. C Bauour With 


Illnitrationx. Seetad Edithn Cn 
Bah' Sr. mA 

A Oalonud Edition bnbopnfahihed. 

Stoddnrt (Amin BL). See Oalfard Bio- 
eianbieh 

StoICH (P. a.), B.A HOURS WITH 
RABELAIS. mm tbebanilation ofSm 
T. UagoHABT and P. A. Moncnx. Wth 
n PorMltin Pbotognmuc. Cr. Bah 30 M. 

S^n (S. J.). POEMS AND HYMNS. 
With a Memdr by F. & Ellbcxiom, 
M.A. WitbPorbaiA Cr. Bah Br. 

Storr (Veraoii P.b M.A.. Cmon of Wh- 
dieittf. DEVELOPMENT AND 


. Withmany 

natlnitiaB^ inelndlng two in Colonr 
AR.QDII1T0W. CmmBah Br. 

Sea abo Uttte Gnideh 

StraiEer(P.). Sea Beolceon Bnrinexi. 

Stream (A. W.)b D.Dt See Chnicbman's 
BiUh 

StrmtfdldCR. A.). MODERN MUSIC 
AND MUSICI^S. With 14 lUntn- 
‘tloiii. ■SicBendEriUStinh Eeatr^^ yhM. 
mA 

Strand (HentyL D.Sh, M.A ELEMEN- 
TARY PRACrr*" ‘ 


ICAL PHYSICS. With 
nsDiamunh .SieemdEdiAiMoAiad. ihBA 
Stnrai {P.)b Staff Imtmelar to tbe SnitCT 
CbontaCeamdL MANUAL TRAINING 
DRAmNG (WOODWORK). With 
Sdntiaoa to Kgamimtibn Qaeitioiix, Ottbo- 
inpbic^ Inmelrie and Oaliiina Pligeellbn. 
With 30 Plniei and 140 Flgniex. Fifttutfk 
Sr. mf. 

SmdnrdsfPA. SeaStaMieaMn(Cl): 
Siirtecaa(>&)> SeeLRL. 
SntberliindOimiaRi). OLD AGE PEN- 
SIONS IN THEORY AND PRACTICE, 
WITH aoHH FimnaM ExMuuh 0% Bah 

SymM M.A. THE FRENCH 

REVOLUTION. SmadEJitim. Cr. Boh 

Bio 6iA 

Sympann (B. MnudX M.A,, M.D. See 
Ancwnt Cj^ifx 

Tdior(lH»nntB.)i THE SAINTS IN 
ART With ao HlatiBtioiii. AaA Bah 
ii.td.ticl. 

TeHtna. AGRICOLA. Edited by R. F. 

Dhvnk M.A Ftx^ Bch ar, 
OERMANU. By the xame Editor. Pb|A 
BOh ar. 

See nlio Clasiical Tanxlationi. 
TBlIadc(W.> HOWARDLETTERSAND 
MEMORIES. Ega^Bac. vat. 6 d, tut, 
Tat&amfPredeilet^ See Blahe (William). 
Tbiiteru.). SeaUbiBiyefDaToUoa. 
Tn>Ior (AV B.). THE ELEMENTS OF 
_ METAPHYMCS. DcxuBtu. tat.td.tut. 
'raylorfP.Q.j^ ILAi^SMtMmnieRUSetieh 


- 

Taylor Ml 
THr “ 


A.). SeeOsioidBi)^ ^ 

John W.). THE COMING OF 
E SAINTS. Widi id Bluittationh 

Eunytm Tt.td.na. 
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Tnylof (T. M.), KI.A., Fellow of Gonville 
and Catus College, Cambridge. A CON* 
STITUTIONAC AND POLITICAL 
HISTORY OF ROME. To the Reign of. 
Domitian. Cr. Svo. js, (tcU 

Tcasdole^Buckell (Q. .T.). THE COM- 
PLETE SHOT. With S3 Illustrations. 
Third Sdithiu Demy tvo. lar. 6i/. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Tennyson (Alfred, Lord). EARLY 
POEMS. Edited, with Notes and an 
Introduction, by J, Chorton Collins, 
M.A. Cr. 8m 6 j. 

IN MEMORIAM, MAUD, AND THE 
PRINCESS. Edited by J. Chorton 
Collins, M.A. Cr. 8m fir. 

Sec also Little Library. 

Terry (C. S.). See Oxford Biogrtuihies. 

Thackeray (W. M.). See Little Library. 

Theobald (F. V.), M.A. INSECT LIFE. 
Illustrated. Second Ddition Revised. Cr. 
8vo. as, 6d, 

Thlbaudeau(A. C.). BONAPARTE AND 
THE CONSULATE Translated and 
Edited by G. K. Fortgsque, LL.D. With 
la Illustrations. Demy 8m lor. 6d, net, 

Thompson (A. H.L See Little Guides. 

Thompson (A. P.). See Textbooks of 
Technology. 

TllestonCMaryW.). DAILY STRENGTH 
FOR DAILY NEEDS. Fifteenth Zdi. 

Medium tSmo. as. 6d, net. Also an 
edition in superior binding, fir. 

Tompkins (H. W.), F.R.H.S. See Little 
Books on Art and Little Guides. 

Sisaaa). MY CHINESE 
note-book With ifi Illustrations and 
2 M^s« Third Kda Demy^vo* jos,6d,fieta 
A Colonial £dttion is also publishede 
"’•“'“"“et), M.A.,D.Litt. IN THE 
TS OF DANTE. A Trea- 
sury of Verse and Prose from the works of 
Dante. Small Cr^ 8m xr. firf. net. 


Toynbee 

Fr 


Sec also Oxford Biographies and Dante. 

Trench (Herbert). DEIUDKE WEDDED 
AND OTHER POEMS. Second and 
Revised Edition, Large Post 8vo, 6s. 

NEW POEMS. Second Edition, Large 
Post 8m fir. 

TrcveIyan(G. AI.), Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. ENGLAND UNDER THE 
STUARTS. With blaps and Flans. Third 
Edition. Denty 8m. jor. 6d, net, 

TroutbMk (G. E.). See Little Guides. 

Tyler (E. A.), B.A., F.C.S. See Junior 
School.Books. 

l^rrelNaill (Prances). See Little Books 
on Art. 

Vai-don (Harry). THE COMPLETE 
golfer. With 63 Illustrations, Ninth 
Edition, Demy Bm. lor. Crf. net. 

.. A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Vaughan (Henry). See Little Library. 

-Vaughan (Herbert M.), B.A. (Oxon.), THE 

' IS,? royal STUARTS, 

henry STUART, CARDINAlI 
DUKE OF YORK. With ao Illustrations. 
Second Ldltian, Demy Sm. icr. 6d, net. 


THE NAPLES RIVIERA. With ss Ulus- 
trations in Colour by Mauricb Greifpen- 
MACEN. Second Edition, Cr, 8m. fir. 
Vernon (Hon. W. Warren), M.A. READ- 
INGS ON THE INFERNO OF DANTE. 
With an Introduction by the Rev. Dr. 
AIoore. /nTwoPiolumcs. Second Edition, 
Cr. 8m. sse.Mt. 

READINGS ON THE PURGATORIO 
OF DANTE. With an Introduction by 
the late Dean Church. In Two Folumes, 
Third Edition. Cr. 8m. isr. net, 
Vincent (J. E.). THROUGH EAST 
ANGLIA IN A MOTOR CAR. With 
rd Illustrations in Colour by Frank South- 
CATE, R.B.A., and a Alap. O*. 8m. fir. 
Voegeltn (A.), M.A. See Junior' Examina- 
tion Series. 

WaddelI(Col. L. A,), LL.D., C.B. LHASA 
AND ITS MYSTERIES. With a Record 
of the Expedition of 1903-1904. With 155 
Illustrations and Maps. Third and 
Cheafer Edition. Medium 8m. js, 6d. net, 
Wade (G. W.>, D.D. OLD TESTAMENT 
HISTORY. With Maps. FifthEdition, 
Cr, 8m. fir. 

Wnde(a. W.), D.D., and Wade (J. H.), 
M.A. See Little Guides.. 

Wagner (Richard). RICHARD WAG- 
NER‘S AIUSIC DRAMAS : Interpreta- 
tions, embodying Wagner's own explana- 
tions. By Alice Leichton Clsather 
nnd Basil Crump. In Three Folumes, 
Fcap 8ve. as. 6d, each. 

VoL. 1 .— The Ring of the Nibelunc. 
Third Edition. 

VoL. II.— Parsifal, Lohengrin, nnd 
The Holy Graiu 
VoL. III.— Tristan and Isolde. 
Walklcy (A. B.). DRAMA AND LIFE. 
Cr, 8m. fir. 

Wall (J. C.). See Antiquary’s Books. 
WnllaceHndriH,(P.), Second Master at 
Herne Bay College. REVISION NOTEa 
ON ENGLISH HISTORY. Cr. 6m. ir. 
Walters (H. B.). See Little Books on An 
and Classics of Art. 

Walton (F. W.). Sec School Histories. 
Walton (Izaak) and Cotton (Charles). 
See I.P.L. 

Walton (Izaak). See Little Library. 
Waterhouse (Elizabeth). WITH THE 
SIMPLE-HEARTED ; Little Homilies to 
Women in Country Places. Second Edition. 
Small Potttvo. as. net. 

See also Little Library. 

Watt (Francis). See Henderson (T. F.). 
Wentherhead (T. C.), M.A. EXAMINA- 
TION PAPERS IN HORACE. Cr. Sot. as. 
See niso Junior Examination Series. 
Webber (P, C.). See Textbooks of Techno- 
logj-. 

Weir (Archibald), M.A. AN INTRO- 
DUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF 
MODERN EUROPE. Cr. 8m. fir. 

Wells (Sidney if.) See Textbooks of Science. 
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A. BnooKB. With 40 Illuiiliatians by 
H. New, including a Frontispiece in 
Photogravure. Cr, Svo. js. 6d. net. 

See also Little Library. 
Wordsworth,(\V.) and Coleridge (S. T.}. 
See Little Liorary. 

Wright (Arthur). D.D., Fellow of Queen’s 
C^lege, Cambridge. See Churchman's 
Library. 

Wright (C. CordoiO. See Dante. 

Wright (J. C.). TO-DAY. Thoughts on 
Lue for every day. Detnyitmo, xs.6d.net. 
Wright (Sophie). GERMAN VOCABU- 
• LARIES FOR REPETITION. Fcap. Zvo 

IS, 6it, 

Wyatt (Kate M.). See Gloag m. R.). 
Wylde (A. B.). MODERN ABYSSINIA. 
With a Map and a Portrait. Demy ivo, 
isr. net. 

Wyllie (M. A.). NORWAY AND ITS 
FJORDS. With 16 Illustrations, in Colour 
by W. L. Wylme, R.A., and xj other 
Illustrations. Cnmm tve. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 


Wyndham (George). Sec Shakespeare 
(William). 

Wyon (R.) and Prance (G.). THE LAND 
OF THE BLACK. MOUNTAIN. With 
5 T Illustrations. Cr, ivo, ss. 6d, net. 

Yeats (W. B.). A BOOK OF IRISH 
VERSE. Revised and Enlarged Edition. 
Cr. ivo, 3 f. 6d. ' 

Young (Filson). THE COMPLETE 
MOTORIST. With rsS Illustrations. 
P/exti Edition ^Seventh), xuith many addi- 
tions. Demy. ivo. iss, 6d. net, 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

THE JOY OF THE ROAD ; An Apprecia- 
tion of the Motor Car. With a Frontis- 
piece in Photogravure. Small Demy ivo, 
ss, net. 

Young (T. M.). THE AMERICAN 
COTTON INDUSTRY: A Study of 
Work and Workers. Cr, ivo. Clothe os. 6d . ; 
paperboards, xs, 6d. 

Zimmern (Antonin). WHAT DO WE 
KNOW CONCERNING ELECTRI- 
CITY? Reap. ivo. is. 6d. net. 


Ancient Cities 

General Editor, B. C. A. WINDLE, D.Sc., F.R.S. 


Cr. 8va. 

Chestbb. By B. C. A. Windle, D.Sc. F.R.S. 

Illustrated by E. H. New. 

Shrbwsdurv. By T. Auden, M.A., F.S.A. 

Illustrated by Katharine M. Roberts. 
Canterbury. By J. C. Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. 

Illustrated by B. C. Boulter. 

Edinburgh. By hi. G. Williamson, hl.A. 
Illustrated by Herbert Railton. 


4s. 6d. net. 

Lincoln. By B. hlansel Sympson, hl.A., 
M.D. Illustrated by E. H. New. 

Bristol. By Alfred Harvey, hl.B. Illus- 
trated by E. H. New. 

Dublin. ByS. A. O. Fitzpatrick. Illustrated 
by W. C. Green. 


The AnticLuary’s Books 

General Editor. T. CH.ARLES COX. LL.D.. F.S.A 


Demy 8vo. 

English Monastic Lire. By the Right 
Rev. ,\bbot Gasquet, O.S.B, Illustrated. 
Third Edition, 

Remains op the Preiiistokic Age in 
England. _ By B. C. A. Windle, D.Sc.. 
F.R.S. With numerous Illustrations and 
Flans. 

Old Service Books op the English 
Church. By Christopher Wordsworth, 
hl.A., and Henry Littlehales. With 
Coloured and other Illustrations. 

Celtic Art in Pagan and Christian 
Times. By J. Romilly Allen, F.S.A. 
With numerous Illustrations and Finns. 
Arch-eolocv and False Antiquities. 
By R. Munro, LL.D. Illustrated. 

''Shrines op British Saints. By J. C. Wall. 

With numerous Illustrations and Flans. 
The Royal Forests op England. By J. 
C. Co.x, LL.D., F.S.A. Illustrated. 


7 r. 6 (/. net. 

The hlANOR and hlANoitiAL Records. 

By Nathaniel J. Hone. Illustrated. 
English Seals. By J. Harvey Bloom. 
Illustrated. 

The Bells op England. By Canon J. J. 
Raven, D.D., F.S.A. With Illustrations. 
Second Edition. 

P^tRisH Like in hlsDi.EVAL England. By 
the Right Rev. Abbott Gasquet, O.S.B. 
With many IIIustration.<i. Second Edition. 
The Domesday Inquest. By Adolphus 
Ballard, B. A., LL.B. With oj Illustrations. 
The Brasses of England. By Herbert 
W. hlacklin, hl.A. Withinany Illustrations. 
Second Edition. 

English Church Furniture. By J. C. Cox, 
LL.D., F.S.A., and A. Harvey, hf.B. 
Second Edition. 

Folk-Lore as an Historical Science. By 
G. L. Gomme. IVith many Illustrations, 
*ENGLi 5 HCasTUMB; By George Clinch, F.G.S. • 
With m-my Illustrations. 
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Xhe Arden Bbakespeare 
Duyf Smo. as. 6d, net saeA velumi. 

An edition of Shakespeare in single PhyiL Edited with n flill Introduction, Tactual 
Notes, and a Comuientary at the foot of the page. 

Edited by H. C 


Haulet. Edited by Edmid Soeden. 

SoHEo AKD Juliet. Edited by Edimid 
Dowden. 

KiiiaI.BAB. Editcdby W. J. 

Juuiis Caoab. EiBtMbyBl. Macmillan. 

Tsiwcsr. Edited by Moietm Laos. 

Othbllo. Edited by H. c. Hait. 

irms ANDBoiiicot. Ediud by H. B. Bail, 
den. 

CmsBLiicB. Edited by^Edmurd Deeden. 

Thb Mbbbv Wives op wimdsob. Edited by 
H. a Hart. 

AMmsoioiBa Nigiit^ Dbeah. Edited by 
H. CCainabam. 

Kino Hekbt V. Edited by H. A. E^miiL 

Au.'s Wkii. That Emus mtL. Edited by 
W. O. Brienodee. 

The Tasiimg op thb Shbew. Edited by 
B. Warwieie Bond. 

Ttuox OP Athens. Edited by K. SeisbteB. 


Measdbe fob Mbasubk 
H ut. 

Twelpth Nioiit. Edited byMeretim Inee, 
The Mbiichaiit or Venice. Edited by 
CL Kbob Pooler. 

Teoilub and Ceessida. Edited by X. 
DdgbtoB. 

The Tiro Gehtleiibn op Vebona. Edited 
by lU IViwidB 

Antony and CtBOpATEA. Edited hyR. H. 
Case. 

Love's Laeode's Lost. Edited by H. C. 
Rut. 

pBueiHs. Edited by K. Seigbten. 

Kino Skhaed iil Edited by A H. 
Tbempeen. 

The Live AND Death OP Kino John. Edited 
by Ivor B. John. 

The Ooubiv op Ebeoes. Edited by Hemy 
CnnlcibaBb 


XliB Beginner's Books 


Edited hf W. WILLIAMSON, B.A. 


Eabv Tbench Rbvhbb. By Henri Blonet. 

StemdEilHeii. Ulnitialeo. Ahqbisp. it- 
EbunrSiOBBspROHENGUSK Hietobv. By 
H M. WHmat-BnUon. T^arthE£UtH. 
Cp.Siw. If. 

Stobibs peou Rohan HtsTOBV. ByE. M. 

Wilnet^uxten Cr. xr. tV. 
AFiEsrHisrOBVOPGNBECB. ByE. E. Tilth. 
Cp. Sen. XT. 6ri. 


Easy ExBMNns Dt ABRHHETib AxianBed 
by W. K Beacd. TlUnl AMMim. 

Sen. Witbont Answen, xr. WIlbAnswen. 
XAsri 

Easy Dictatwh and Stellino. By W. 

WillmnieD.B.AiS'fnOTlSAd’. AfanASM xr. 
An Easy FOetby Booil Seleeted and 
HXBDBed by W. \raiiaawD, B.A. Jwnii ri 
AriMmb CntM. xr. 


Books on BnsineBB 


Cr. 8w. 2r. 6t£ net. 


Foeib AND Docks. foDonebsOnen. 
Railways. By E. R. BeDenaou. 

The Stock Exchance. By Cbos. Dof^. 
SteoMdEdUim, 

thb Busmbss op ImuBAiiab By A. J. 
Wibon. 

The Elbcteical Inddstbv : LniitnNc, 
THacixon, AND PoNXB. ByA.G.Wbytc^ 
B.Sg. 

the SBirauiuiiKa ZNDtwntv: Its Hixtur, 
Rneliee, Scleaee, and Tinnnre. By Dnrid 
Follack, 

the Moinv Babibt. By F. Sliainr. 
the Business Side op meicultueb. By 
A. G. L Roams, B. A 
Law ih Bdsdisss. By H. A Wibon. 
niE Buhtiho Ihdosfbv. By JnHon L. 
Bolter, F.LCL, F.CLS. lUustiBtM. 


The Autohobhe Inddetet. By G. do 
Halden-Steiib 

MiHme AND Mihiho Ihtbetmento. By 
•AMuL' 

Tee Bommese op Ad vee t m ih o . ByCbienee 
G. Bonn, Bairiiter>nt-jAHr. IIlnstiBted. 

Teade UnioHh By G. Dran 

ClYlL Ekcinebeihe. By T. ClnztoB Fldler, 
ILInsL CLE. lUuslial^ 

The Ieoh Teade op Cheat Beitain. By 
J.-Stepben Jeans. Uimiaied. 

MOHDrOLIES,^DBTS, AND KAEIBLLa By 
F. W. Hirst. 

The Oottok Inbubtxy and TEade. Bf 
noC S. J. ChapmaiL Desa of tbe FWoilty 
efCommeice in tbe Vniveirity of MaBF 
dmster. lUustmted. 
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Byzantine Texts 


Edited by J. B. BURY, M.A., Litt.D. 


The SvaiAC CHKOtnct-E khown as that op 
Zachakiak of Mitvaene. Translated fay 
F. J. Hamilton, D-D., and E. W. Brooks. 
Demy 8w. xas. 6d. net, 

EvAGRiDS. Edited fay L. Bidez and L^on 
Farmentier. Demy Svo, lor. 6il. net. 


The History of Psealus. Edited by C 
Sathas. Demy Svo. iss. net, 

Ecthesis Chronica and Chronicon Atheh* 
ARUsi. Edited fay Professor S. P. l.amfaros. 
Demy ive. is. m. net. 

The Chronicle of IMokea, Edited fay John 
Schmitt. Demyivo, tss, net. 


The Churchman’s Bible 


General Editor, J. H. BURN, B.D., F.R.S.E. 


Feap. 8va. is. 6d. net each. 


The Epistle of St. Paul the Apostle to 
T iiE^ Galatians. Explained fay A. W. 
Robinson, M.A. Second Edition. 
Ecclesiastes. Explained fay A. W. Streane, 
D.D. 

The Epistle op St. Paul the Apostle to 
THE Philipfjans. Explained by C. R, D, 
Biggs, D.H. Second Edition. 

The Epistle of St. Jambs. Explained by 
H. W. Fulford M.A. 


Isaiah, Explained by W, E. Barnes, D.D. 

'Dmo yolumes. With Map. as, net each. 
The Epistle of St. Paol the Apostle to 
the Ephesians. Explained fay G. H. .Whita. 
ker, M.A. 

The Gospel According to St. Mare. 
Explained by J, C. Du Bnisson, M.A. 
as, 6d. net. 

The Epistle of Paul the Apostle to 
the Colossians and PHII.F.SION. Ex- 
plained by H. J. C. Knight, as. net. 


The Churchman’s Library 


• General Editor, J. H. BURN, B.D., F.R.S.E. 


. Crown Svo. 

The Beginnings of English CnnisTiANiTy. 
■ ■ By W. E. Collins, M.A. With Map. 

The Kingdom of Heavpn Hekb and Here- 
after. By Canon Winteibotham, M.A., 
B.Sc., LL.B. 

The Workmanship of the Prayer Book ; 
Its Literary and Liturgical A-spects. By J. 
Dowden, D.D. Second Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged, 


3jr. 6d. each. 

Evolution. By F. B. Jevons, M.A., Litt.D'. 
Some New Testament Problems. By 
Arthur Wright, D.D. 6x. 

The Churchman’s Introduction to the 
Old Testament. By A. M. Mnckay, B. A. 
Third Edition, 

Compaeative Theology. By J. A. Mac- 
Culloch. er. 


Classical Translations 


Crown Svo. 


AJschylus— The Oresteian Trilogy (Agamem- 
non, ChoSphoroe, Eumenides). Translated 
fay Lewis Campbell, LL.D. sx. 

Cicero— De Oratore I. Translated oyE. N. 

P. Moor, M.A. Second Edition. as.Gd. 
Cicero— The Speeches against Cataline and 
Antony and for Murena and Milo. Trans- 
lated by H. E. D. Blakiston, M.A. sx. 
Cicero — De Natura Deomm. Translated by 
F. Brooks, M.A. 3X. 6d, 

Cicero — ^De Oiiiciis. Translated fay G. B. 
(iardiner, M.A. ax. 6d 


Horack— The Odes and Epodes. I^nslated 
by A. D. Godley, M.A. as. 

Lucian — Six Dialogues Translated bj’ S. T. 
Invin, M.A. 31. 6d. 

Sophocles — Ajax and Klectra, Translated by 
E. D. Morshead, M.A. ax. 6d, 

Tacitus — Agricola and Germania. Trans- 
lated by R. B. Townshend. ax. 6d. 

Juvenal — ^Thirteen Satires. Translated by 
S. G. Owen, M.A. ax. 6d. 


Classics of Art 

Edited by Dr. J. H. W. LAING 

The Art of the Greeks. By H. B. Walters. [Velazquez. By A. de Bernete. AVith 94 
With iia Plates and 18 lllnstrations in the I Plates. Jf'ide Eoyal Zvo, 10 s. 6d, net. 
Text, fyide Royal Svo, zas. 6d. net. \ 
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Oojninercial SoieB 

Cnmi Stw. 


Bmmn Commbke ams Coumibi 
Euzabetii to Victoria. By H. da B. 
Cibbliii, UilD., M.A TU ^ SttUiMi . m. 

OoiuiBRaAL Examikation PAnm. By B. 

deB.GibUDS,Utt.D.,M.A. u . 6 A 
The Economics or Comuencb^ By H. da 
B. Glbblns. LitLD., M.A. StcoHdJUithn . 
u. 6d. 

A GtittHAN COMHXItaAL Rbadsii. By S. E. 

Bally. VIdi Vacabubuy. of. 

A COMHOICIAI. GEOGRAmr OF THE BRITISH 
Ehiibr. By L W. l^a, M.A. Sirik 
Edltbm. or. 

A CBMUERCIAt. GbOCRATIIV OF FOREICM 

Nations. By F. C. Boon, B.A. a*. 

A Primer or Businbse By S. Jadnaa. 
fauHk u. id . 


A Short Commercial Abithhetic. By F. 

Gk Tbylor, M.A. Fim^h FditloH. ». td. 
French Commercial Corrrspohdbncf. By 
S. E. Bally. With Vocabnlaiy. nird 

MdlHciu Of. 

German CoMMCRaAL CoRREsroHOBNca By 
S. E. Bally. With Voeabubry. Stcuul 
Sdlttra. n.kd. 

A Freucii Commercial Reader. By S. E 
Bally. WltbVoeabubm As«(dAd7n«R. sr. 
Freos Writiko and OrncB Corrbsmhd. 
ENCE. By E. E. Whitfield, M.A. Seeemd 
SdWtH, or. 

A Entrance Guide to PRonasioNS and 
Business. By 11. Jones. ». fid. 

Tub PRiNaPLES or BooR^tBEFiHO by Double 
Entrv. By J. E. B. M'Allen, M.A. m. 
CommbrcialLaw. By W. Douelas Edwaids. 
SitMdFdtllm, or. 


MBaoTiNTL By Cyril Davenport. WI1B40 
Pbtes in PhetaernyuMk 
Porcelain. By sdsraid Dilloa. With 19 
Plates la Calonr, so ia Oolblnie, and sin 
P h o mtia v ui C k 

Miniatures. By Dadlw Heath. With 9 
^tesInCeHoar, ss in Collotype, and 15 la 
PhotopiaTnn. 

Ivories. By A. MadnlL With Is Phlos in 
Odllatype and PhotoBravm 
Encuoi Fubmiidbe. By F. S. Rohlneoa. 
With sfio Plates b Oollalype and one b 
PhotO Eia v in o. StcmdEMtimu 
Encusit Coloured Booxb. By Maiib 
Hoidb inth a8 IllasliBtiaBS in Cotour 
and Qdbtype. 


The OonnoiBseiir'B Lfbtaxy 
/fWd Royat Sun. asx. net. 


EuRorBANBNAMEUL By Hoaiy H. CunjiiB 
home. (XB. V^th 54 Plates in Collotype 
and Halttone and 4Tlatea b Coloar. 

Goldsmitiib' and Silversmiths' Work. By 
Mdson Dawson. With many Plates In 
CoUotypo and a Ftontii^ees in Phoio- 
gravnn. Stecmd StUHtm. 

Glass. Ify Edwatd Dillon. With sy lllni> 
tiarions bXjDllatjrpe and la in Colonr. 

Seals. lEb Walter do Giay BiiEh. With ys 
Illntlrations in Collotype and n Ftrontispieco 
ia P lait o gia vnie. 

Jewelurv. ByH.CIlflbidSBdih. With 50 
ZliBstaBtioDB b CoUoiypei and 4 b Ooloiir. 


The niBBtcated Poe^ LibnaT of Plain Bod Oolomed Boohs 

31. &/. mt each volume. 

OOLOVBBD BOOKS 


Old Ooloureo Books. By Goeigo Pasion. 

With 16 Calomed Plates. or.iir/. 

The Iave AMD Death or John MynoN, Es» 
By Nlmred. With si Oolomed Pbtes w 
Henry Alhen and T. J. RawUoL AiwrM 
JUU & H . 

The Live or a SroRTSMAH. By Nimiod. 

\ndi 35 Odonred Pbtes by Henry Alhea. 
HAMDunr Cross. By R. S. Sniteea. vnth 
» Coionted Plates and looWoodcab b tha 
That by John Leedu Second JUUhH. 

Mr. SroNGBb SroEnna Toon. By R. S. 
Snetees. With ze Colomed Pbtes and po 
Woodenb in the Text by John Leech. 
JoRROCES' J aunts AMD JotUTiBS. ByR.S. 
Surtees. With 15 Cobnrsd Plates by B. 
ADcen. Seeend JSdUHii. 

Ask Mamma. By E. S. Snrtees. \nih 13 
Oslanred Pbtes and yn Woodenta b the 
Text hy Join Lesdh 


The Analysis or the Hontimo Field. By 
R.S. Surtees. With y Oobmed Pbtes by 
Henry Alhea, ond 43 lUnstiations on Wood. 

The Tour or Dm Bvmta k in Search or 
nix P ictor wque By WBIbm Combm 
With 30 Oolomed Plates by T. Rowlandson. 

The Tour or Doctor Syntax in Search 
or CoNSOLATTON. By William Combe. 
With B4 Oebnied Phtesby T. Rowbadsen. 

TRe TRod Tour op Doctor Syntax in 
Search or a Wife. By WMIam Combe. 
WIlhB4 Oblonied Pbtes byT. Rowbadsen. 

ThrHibtort op Johhnv Quae Genus: tho 
Little Fonndline of the late Dr. Syntax. 
^ the Author of* The Three Toms.'^ With 
04 Oobured Pbtes by Rowlandson. 

Thx Encusk Damcr of Death, ftom the 
Designs of T. Rowlandson, irilb Melrial 
Xllnsiiarians by the Author of 'Deetor 
Syntax.' TVnr PWbserA 
Thb boefc eoalidiis yfi Oobured Plates. 

[CcHffiiwd 
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Illusthatco Pock&t Lidkakv of Plain and Coloukud BooKS—eoniinueii, 


TiiisDancu ok Liku : A Poem. Ily the Author 
of ‘Doctor Syiita.\.’ Illuilrated with so 
Coloureil Engravings hy T. IlowIaniUon. 

Lii'ii m London :■ or, the Day nntl Night 
Scenes of Jerry Plawthom, Esq., and his 
Elegant I'riend, , Corinthian ‘lain. Ily 
Pieice Egan. Wuli 36 Coloured Plates by 
I. K. aim G. Cruikshank. IVith numerous 
Designs on Wood. 

Kbal Liki: in Londo.n : or. the Ramhlcs 
and Advcutuies of Boh ‘raltyho. Esq., and 
his Cousin. The Non. Tom Dashall. By an 
Amatcur(Piercc Egan). SVith 31 Coloured 
Plates by Aiken and Rowlandson, etc. 
Tivo yetwnes. 

Tub Lipb ok an Actou. By Pierce Egan. 
With ay Coloured Plates by Theodore Lane, 
and several Designs on Wood. 

Tim Vicar ok Wakbpield. By Oliver Gold- 
smith. With n Coloured Plates by ‘P. Uuw- 
landsoii. 

Tint bliLiTAitv Aoventuku'I op Ioiinnv 
Newcomb. ByanOmcer. With 15 Coloured 
Plates hy T. Kowlaiidson. 

Tiiii^National Sports op Giik,\t Britain. 
With Descrinlions and 50 Coloured Plates 
by Henry Aiken. 

Tub Adventukbs op a Post Captain. By 
A Naval Ofliccr. With 34 Coloured Plates 
by h(r. Williams. 


Gamoma : or the Art of Preserving Gome ; 
aiidan Improved Method of making Planta- 
tions and Covers, explained and illustrated 
by Lawrence Uawstoriic, Esq. With 13 
Coloured Plates by '1*. Kawlins. 

Am Acadi!.mv por Grown Housiuibn ; Con- 
taininji the complctest Instructions for 
Walking, Trotting, Cantering, Galloping, 
Stumbling, and 'rumbling. Illustrated with 
37 Coloured Plates, and adorned with a 
Portrait of the Author. By CcpITrey 
Gamb.ido, Esq. 

Kbal Lipb in Irblamd, or, the Day and 
Night Sceuu of Brian Boru, Esq., and his 
Elegant I-'riend, Sir Shawn O'Uogherty. 
By a Real Paddy. With 19 Coloured Plates 
by Heath, Marks, etc. 

Till! Auvbnturbs op JoitNHV Ni:wco.mbin 
TUB Navv. By Alfred Burton. Witli 16 
Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 

'PtiB Old ENCLtsii Squirb: A Puem. By 
John Careless, Esq. With ao Coloured 
Plates after the style of’P. Rowlandson. 

Tub English Spv. By Bernard Black- 
mantle. An original Workj Characteristic, 
Satirical, Humorous, comprising scenes and 
sketches in every Rank of Society, being 
Portraits of the Illustrious, Eminent, Eccen- 
tric, and Notorious. Willi 7a Coloured 
Plates by R. CRuiKsiiANtc, and nt.my 
Illustrations on wood. Tw yelmnts. 
jt, tut. 


PLAIN BOOKS 


This Gravi; ! A Poem. By Robert Blair. 
Illustrated by 13 Etchings e.-cecuted by Louis 
from the original Inventions of 
William Blake. With an Engraved Title P.age 
.and a Portrait of BUke by T. Phillips, R.A. 

The illustrations arc reproduced in hoto- 
gravure. 


Illustratio.ns op Tilt: Book op Joti. In- 
vented and engraved by William Ul.vke. 
These famous lUustrattoiis-^ai in number 
are reproduced hi photogravure* 

Windsor Castle. ByW. Harrison Ainsworth. 
With S3 Plates and 87 Woodcuts in the Text 
by George Cruikshank. 


Tiib^ Tower op Lo.ndon. By W. Hajrrison 
Ainsworth. With 40 Plates and 58 Woodcuts 
in the Text by George Cruikshank. 

Frank Fairlbcii. By F. E. Smedlej-. With 
30 Plates by George Cruikshank. 

Handy Andy. By Samuel Lover. With 34 
Illustrations by the Author. 

Tub Compluat .Lnclbr. By Izaak Walton 
and Charles Cotton. With 14 Plates and 77 
Woodcuts in the Text. 

Tilts Pickwick Pai bils._ By Cli.vlcs Dickens. 
WUh the 43 Illustrations by Seymour and 
Pbir, tile two Bu..s Plates, and the 33 Con- 
temporary Onwhyn Plates. 


Junior Exauunatiou Series 
Edited by A. ),I. M. STEDMAN, M..-\. Fcap. 8iv. 
Junior Frencm Enami.nation Papbrs. By 
F. Jacob, M. A. Secaiut Eiliiion. 

Junior English Examination Papbrs. Bv 
W. Williamson, B.A. 

Junior Arithmetic Examination Papbrs. 

By W. S. Beard. Faurilt EtiiUon, 

Junior Alcedra Examinatiom Papbrs. By 
S. W Finn, il.A. 

Junior Gkbck Exami.nation Papers. By T. 

C. Weatherhead, M.A. Key, 3r. (I<f. ntt. 


IS. 


Junior L.VTIN Examination Papers. ByC. 
G. Bolling, B.A. Fifth Edithn, Key, 
3(. Oif. ntt. 

Junior Gbnbrai. Inpor.mation Kxasiina- 
TioN Papers. By W. S. Beard.' Key, 
3T. net. 

Junior Gkockaphv E.xa.mination Papers. 
By W. O. Baker, .M.A. 

JuNKut German Examination P.vfbks. By 
A. Voegelni, M.A. 
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HeUiiien’s Junior BehooLBooks 
Edited by O. D. INSICIP, M.n.. and \V. WIl.l.TAMSON, 1 I.A. 
ACLA^^neoRorDicTAitonl’A^AGr^ Ur 154 Iiiacram^ JT'a’M JSVfl'/im. Cr. Era 
VT. William' on, li, A. Ffurtnntk JSJUirn. t 3#, l/. 

Cr. Em u.Ci. • A JuMinn Ciouitkv. Uy Noel S. laydon. 

Tub CimreL Accornis-G to St. Maitiii-w. ■ Wiili a;6 UiaRiamt. Sixth iSA/iVn. Cr. 
Kdileil Iiy K Wilion Seiilb, M.A. Wfli Em ex. 

Three Map*. Cr. Em ix. &, KunirnrAnv Rxri iil'irKTAL OiEHlsrar. 

TiipGo4ri.L.\ecor.BincTaST.MAKK. Ivdlicd j Ily.X. K. Iliinwan, ll.Sc. WiiluPiaiceanil 
toA. & Ruble, D.D. With Three Mnp«. I i-f niasiam'. n/ni Cdtiieu. Cr, 
Cr. Em IX. if. I ^r.^ ex, 

AJvsiORi:s(.usiiGrA«i:iAr. UyW.William- ' A JeKion Funscii l*nci<r. Uy R. R. K. 
>an, UL.X. Wiihuumrtuu' inoarcsforiwiii); > wironiM.il. TMrHMitiex. Cr.tsv. at. 
eadBnalni«.Bndachapieran L^'ay Wriiins. Tub Gooitl AcairniMi w St. l.t*Kr. With 
/'curlhSFilifm. Cr. Em at an Iniroiluciion ami Noiei to WUIlam 

.\ Jl'NiOR Cm MnTRV. By r..\. Tyler, R .\., Williamson, IV A Wish Three Map*. Cr. 

r.CS. With 78 llluMrnlion^ AViir/ACiA- Erv. x'. 

Um. Cr. Gm ex. bA Tlii:l'irsTl:nOKorKis:c% luIiiedhy.X.B. 

Till: Acre nr TUB Aremre. lUiled by Rinin, IVII. With Main. Cr. Enx. ex. 

A IV Ruble, I).Ili Cr. Em. ax. A Jvmou UrrxK IIikToav. By W. It. 

A Jvmob Fncneii Gukmiiat. Bt L. A. ' SpniiiKe, M..\. With 4 lllueiiaiions and $ 
SemclandM.J. Aealo«. Sttnil Cdititm. ' >lare. CV. Em at. 6 a 
Cr.Em. ax. ASuieoi.LATin CitASiriAr. By II. G. Ford, 

Ruubsitarv nxrBKiHBMTAb Sai hCB. Put* M.A. Cr.Em. ex. f«C 

Mabg^’.T.aouph, A.R.CS. CuBMieiav \ Jusiou Ijitim Pnosr. By II. N. Atman, 
fayAlt. l>unilan,B.Se. Withe Plates and MJi., B.D. Cr. E:a ex. Ci/. 


LcadoiH of Xtoligion 

Edited by 11. C. BEECHING, M.A , t'ltnon of Weetminater, 

Cr. 8m sx. nti. 

Carmhal NnrMAH. By R. II. Hutton. 

JoiiK WB4LCV. By J. 11. Omton. M.A. 

Biuior WiucnrencB. By G. W, Daniell, 

M.A. 

CARDtKAi.MABm:i6i Bv A W. Ilutton, M. A. 

CiiAULct SiHrou. By ll. C. G. Monte, 1J.D. 

JoilirKtiax. Byr.MaeCunn. SmodaUim. 

Joilir IIowB. By R F. Horton, D.D. 

TiiosiAa K». By F. .\. Claihe,>I.A. 

Geougr Fox, tub Quakgr. ByT. Had|;hin, 

D.CI1. TiMLditiaa. 

John Kebix, By Walter Lodi, D.D. 


With PoHmit. 


Thomas CiiAUira*. By Mrs Oliphant. 
bamrioT AMitncuBt By R. A Ottley, 
D.IX Strmd BJtUnu 
AoGUsTint! or Cakterburv. By E. L. 
Cniit, U D. 

William Lauil By W. H. Hutton, M..\. 
TUrd Fdilieit. 

Toim DonsiE. By Aueuiiut Jettopn B.D. 
Tiiohao CuABMEn. By A. J. Mason, D.D. 
UiBiior Latimer. By R. M. Carlyle and A 
J. Ca^le, M.A 

ilieiiop BimxB. By W. A. Spooner, M.A. 


She Llbnry of Demotion 


With Introduetlans mil (where neccsmy) Notes. 
Smail Pitt Stw, ebtk, sr. ; teathtr, 21. 6 it. net. 


TiieCoNFBsaoiWOFST.AticusTiins. Edited 
to C. BiSi;, IXD. Sixth BJitltH. 

The Imitatiok or CitRiir: called alio the 
Eeelcdasthml Mnsle. hdii^ by C PitX, 
.D.D. FifihSdltirm. . 

Tin: CnaicriAK Year, Edited by Walter 
Lode, IVD. Fmirth Sdlliaa. 

Lvra Ikhoceiitidm. Edited fay Waller 
Ladi,I>.l). SttimdJEdillia. 

Tub Tehful Edited by R* G S. Gthson, 
DJ>. SteanilSibtmi. 

A. Book or DnrononiL Edited by J< W. 

Slaabiidite. B.D. StcoadJUttiam. 

A SBaioDS Call to a Devout axo Holy 
L ir» Edited byG B|bb,D,D. KmrlhFd. 
.V CoiDB to Etsrhrv. Edited fay J. W. 
Stanbrldse, B.D. 


Edited by 


Tiib Inxfi; Wav. By J. Tbnler, 

A. W. Hutton, M. A. 

On tub Love of Coo. By Sb Fiands de 
S:^. Edited to W. J. KnoR>LillleJiLA. 

Tub Psalhi or David. Edited by »• W, 
Randolph, D.D. 

Lyra AresroLicA. By Cardinal Newman 
nndothen. Edited by^i^bitvn Scott Holland, 
SLA., Mid Canon H. C BeediinB, M.A 

Tiib SoNC OF SoNcs. EdltedbylLBloRland, 
M.A. 

The Tiioocim or Pascal. Edited by C 
S. JciBun, M.A. 

A Manual of Consolatioh moN thr 
SA um AND Fathrrs. Edited by J> IL 
Bum, B.D. 


[Crnffbimd 
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The Ltbearv of ’ Dtsyanov — conUnutd . 

The Devotions of St. Anselm, ISditcd by 
C. C. j. Webb, M.A. 

Grace Abounding to the Chief op Sin* 
NEKS. By J ohn Bunyan. Edited by 5. C. 
Freer, M.A 

Bishop Wilson's Sacra Privata. Edited 
by A. E. Burn, B.D. 

Lyra Sacra : A Boob of Sacred Verse, 
Edited iiy Canon H. C. Beeching, M.A. 
Stcond Ediiion, revised. 

A DayBook prom the S aints and Fathers. 

Edited by J. H. Burn, B.D. 

A Little Book of Heavenly Wisdom.^ A 
Selection from the English Mystics. Edited 
byE. C. Gregory. 

Light, Life, and Love. A Selection from the 
German Mystics. Edited by W. K.Inge, M. A. 
An Introduction to The Devout Life. 
By St. Francis de Sales. Translated and 
Edited by T. Bams, M.A. 

Tub Little Flowers of the Glorious 
Messer St. Francis and of his 
Friars. Done into English by W. Hw- 
wood. With an Introduction by A. G. 
Ferrers Howell. 

Little So 

iVith many Illustrations, 
Each volume consists of about soo page 
including a Frontispiece in Photogravure. 
Greek Art. H. B. Walters. Fourth Edition. 
Bookplates. E. Almack, 

Reynolds. J. Sime, Second Edition. 
Romney. George Paston. 

Watts. R. E. D. Shetchley. 

Leighton. Alice Corlcran. 

Velasquez. Wilfrid Wilberforce and A. R. 
Gilbert. 

Greuze and Boucher. Eliza F. Pollard. 
Vandvck. M. G. Smallwood. 

Turner. Frances Tyrrell-Gill. 

DOrcr. Jessie Allen. 

Holbein. Mrs. G. Fortcsciie. 

Burne*Joniis. Fortunie de Lisle. Third 
Edition. 


.Manchester ai, Mon do: a Contemplation 
of Dc.Tth .md Immortality. By Henry 
Montagu, _ Earl of Manchester. With an 
Introduction liy Elizabeth Waterbouse, 
Editor of 'A Little Book of Life and 
Death,' 

The Spiritual Guide, which Disentangles 
the Soul and brings it by the Inward Way 
to the Fruition of Perfect Contemplation, 
and the Rich Treasure of Internal Peace, 
Written by Dr. Michael deMolinos, Priest. 
Translated from the Italian copy, printed at 
Venice, 1685. Edited with an Introduction 
by ICathleen Lyttelton. And a Note by 
Canon Scott Holland. 

Devotions for Every Day op the Week 
AND THE Great Festivals. Bjr John 
Wesley. Edited, with an Introduction by 
Canon C. Bodington. 

pRBCES Privata:. By Lancelot Andrewes, 
Bishop of Winchester, Selections from the 
Translation by Canon F. E. Brightman. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by A. E. 
Burn, D.D, 


ks on Art 

Demy i 6 mo. 2s. 6 d. net. 

;, and contains from 30 to 40 Illustrations, 

Hoppner. H. P. K. Skipton. 

Rembrandt, Mrs. E. A. Sharp. 

Corot. Alice Pollard and Ethel Birnstingl. 
Raphael. A. R. Dryhurst. 

Millet. Netta Peacock. 
iLLUstiNATED MSS. J. W, Bradley. 

Christ in Art. Mrs. Henry Jenner, 
Jewellery, Cyril Davenport, 

Claude. E. Dillon. 

The Arts of J apan. E. Dillon. 

Enamels. Mrs. Nelson Dawson, 
Miniatures. C. Davenport. 

Constable. H. W. Tompkins. 

Our Lady in Art. Mrs, H. L. Jenner. 


The Little Galleries 

Demy i 6 mo, zs. 6 d, net. 

Each volume contains so plates in Photogravure, together with n short outline of 
the life and work of the master to whom the book is devoted. 

A Little Gallery of Reynolds. I A Little Gallery of Milijms. 

A Little Gallery of Romney. | A Little Gallery of English Poets. 

A Little Gallery of Hoppner. | 


The Little Guides 

Witli many Illustrations by E. H. New and other artists, and from photographs,- 

Small Pott Svo, cloth, 2s. 6 d. net.; leather, 3r. 6if. net. 

The main features of these Guides are (i) a handy and charming form ; (2) illus- 
trationsfrom photographs and by well-known artists ; (3) good plans and maps ; (4) an 
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adequate but compact piesentatlon of everythin!' is interesting in the natural 
features, history, nrehgnlogy, and ardiiteeture of the town or district treated. 

HaRTVoiDiiiini^ By H. W. TompUiis, 
F.R.H.S. 

Tnc ISLn or Wicirr. By G. Clinch. 

Kmrr. ^G. Qineh. 

Knav. By C. P. Crane. 

MmDLaaGm By John B. Fbth. 

NonroLK. By w. A Dnit. 
HoaniAUFTOKSHini:. By WakeUne Dry. 
OxFonnnm By F. G. Brabant, Kt. A 
SoHnnsET. ByG. W. and J. H. Wade. 
SorroiA B]^. A Dutt. 

Scnnv. ByT. A H. Lambetl. 

SmsBX. By F. G. Brabant, M.A framif 
Adr/ib«i 

Tire East Rummo of YomaHiin: By J. E. 
Monii. 

TintKoantRiMKGorYoMCSHiaB. ByJ. E. 
Monli. 


.CAMnamoB Ann its Ooluom. By A. 

HaadUDnTboniiaaa. SamidSdtttm, 
Oziono AND in Colusou By J. Wdli, 
M.A. ^kthJBdUhn. 

St. Paul's CATiiBDnAi. Geonse dineh. 
WmnniiHSTBa Annsv. By G. E. Imtfaceh. 
Amitf 

TliEEHeusiiI.AieEi. By F.G. Brabant, hi A 
TUG Maltcom CouHTnv. By B. C. A 
Wiadle, D.Se., F.S.S. 

SiiAicEsrcAiiEra Coohuit. By B. C. A 
Wbidic!, D.SC ., F.R.S. T iM^A'an. 

Noam Walbs. By A T. Story. 
BncieiiiciiAMiima: By E. S. Roioae. 
Crmnine. ArW. M. GallidnuL 

CmCWALLn Bv Aa Ida SslmODa 

DBROVsinBEi By J. Cborlci Cos, LL.D., 

FeSeAo 

Dbvon. % S. BarliurGonld. 

Donicr. By Fteidc K. Heath. SettndSd. 
HAiirsxinB. By J. C. Cos, LhJD., F.S.A 


BncTTANV. By S. Boruw-Goald. 
NonMAHOr. m C. Seudaniate. 
Roin: By CL Gf Ellaby. 

SrciLV. By F. Hamilton Jodmon. 


Tbe little Lfbxaxy 

Vnth Introdnedons, Notes, and Photogravure nontispieees. 

Smalt Pott Sne. Each Vabuut, ehik, it. 6d. tut ; lealAer, at. 6d. net. 


Anen. A LITTLE BOOK OF ENGLISH 
LYRICS. 


Clane). PRIDE AND PR^U- 
Dlf^ EditadbyE.V.LliCAS. TmtlVt. 
NORTHANOER ABBEY. Edited by E.V. 

TiffTAfi 

BnconG’lrandsIi thE ESSAYS OF LORD 
BACON. Edited by EnWAnoWniGiiT. 
Barium (R. H». THE INOOLDSBY 
LEGENDS, ^led by J. BL Atlav. 
PbAnmy. 

,P. 


AX ALITTLEBOOK 

OF ENGUSH PROS E. Ste mdSdUltu. 

BeOMofd tWimnA THE HISTORY 
OF THE CALIPH VATHER. Edited 
bySaDunsoH Rossl 

BUlu (WiniamX SELECTIONS FROH 
WILLIAMBLAKE Edited by M. 
PracuGim. 

Borrow (Qeorg^ LAYENGRCX Edited 
by F. Bindb CmoouBi Tbne PUtaiwA 

THE ROMANY RYE. Edited by Jomr 
Samisoh. 

Bnwnlqg nbiberf). SELECTIONS 
FROKTTHE EARLY POEMS OF 
ROBERT BROWNING. Edited by W. 
Hall OniFriN, MA 

ConnlitgraeMseX SEIEdTONS FROM 
THE^ ANTI-JACOBIN: with Geokob 
C/aaaaefM additional Poem*. Edited by 
LuvDSAiniaaa 

Cowlv CAbrnlunA THE ESSAYS OF 
ABRAHAM COWLEY. EditedbylLC 
Mmciini. 

Cnbbe^eorgA SELECTIONS FROM 
GEORGE CRABBE. Edited by A C 
Dxanil 


Crallc fillrs.X JOHN HALIFAX, 
GENTLEMAN. Edited by Akhib 
Matbbsov. Thw Firfiiffirer. 

CnsliBW (WebarA THE ENGLISH 
POEMS OF RICKARD CRASHAV. 
Edited by Eowabo Hdttok. 

Dante (All^erO. THE INFERNO OF 
DAiraE Tkondat^ by H. F. Caiiv. 
Edited by Paobt Totnbbb. M.A, D.Lltt. 
THEPURGATORIOOFMNTE. none- 
iated by H. F. Cabv. Edited by Paort 
Xoviibbb. M.A, D.IJtL 
THE PARADISO OF DANTE. Tlani- 
loted by B. F. CAiir. Edited by Paget 
T onn^ M. A, DiUtt. 
DmlvraeoniA SELECTIONS FROM 
THE POEMS OF GEORGE DARLEY. 
EditedbyR. A Stob atfu lp. 

D«n>eiA* ^ ^ LITTLE BOOK OF 
LIGHT VERSE. 

DIckBnaffihnrlesX CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
TtawPMraw*. 

Perrier (SnnaiiX MARRIAGE Edited 
by A Ooodbicr - Fkm and Loon 
InBWLilciL TYne yUimtt, 

THE INHERITANCE TutVOurntt. 
OBaimil(Mn.X CRANFORD. Edited by 
E V. Lncan Seuad Edttim. 
Ho wthomo (NothanieE THE SCARLET 
LETTEE Edited by Re ncvD cAmiEa. 
He nd er a on (T. P.X A LITTLE BOOK 
OF SCOTTISH ^RSE 
Keoto (Joiiii). POEMS. With on Intro* 
dneden by I. BnrTON, and Notn by J. 

UABtflBLJlL 

KInglaho (A. W.X EOTHEN. Witbon 
Intradneuon and Notec. Stcoad JBiithm. 

iCanHmui, 
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The Little lAvaKvy— continual. 

Lamb (Charles), ELIA, AND THE 
LAST ESSAYS OF ELIA. Edited by 
E. V. Lucas. 

Locker^.). LONDON LYRICS Edited 
^A. D. Godlrv, M.A. A reprint of the 
First Edition. 

Longfellow (H. W.). SELECTIONS 
FROM LONGFELLOW. Edited by 
I.. M. Faitiipull. 

Marvell (Andrew). THE POEMS OP 
ANDREW MARVELL. Edited by E. 
Weight. 

Milton (John). THE MINOR POEMS 
OF JOHN MILTON. Edited by H. C 
Beeching, M.A., Canon of Westminster. 
Molrm.M.). MANSIEWAUCH. Edited 
by T. F. Henderson. 

Nlcliols(J. B.B.). A LITTLE BOOK OF 
ENGLISH SONNETS. 

Rochefoucauld (Ln). THE blAXIMS OF 
LA ROCHEFOUCAULD. Translated 
by Dean Stanhope. Edited by G. H. 
Powell. 

Smith (Horace and James), REJECTED 

Addresses, Edited by a. d. godlxw, 

M.A. 

Sterne (Laurence). A SENTIMENTAL 
JOURNEY. Edited by H. W. Paul. 


Tennyson (Alfred, Lord). THE EARLY 
POEMS OF ALFRED, LORD TENNY- 
SON. Edited by J. Ciiuiiton Collins.M. A. 

IN MEMORIAM. Edited by Canon 
H. C. Beeching, bf.A. 

THE PRINCESS. Edited by Elizabeth 
Wordsworth. 

MAUD. Edited by ELizAnETH Woroswortii. 

Thackeray (W. AL). VANITY FAIR. 
Edited by S. Giwkn, Three Volumec, 

PENDENNIS. Edited by S. Gwynk. 
Three Volumes, 

ESMOND. Edited by S. Gwvkh. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS. Edited by S.Gwvnh. 

Vaughan (Henry). THE POEMS OF 
HENRY VAUGHAN. Edited by Edward 
Hutton. 

Walton (Iznnk). THE COMPLEAT 
ANGLER. Edited by J. Buchan. 

Waterhouse (Bllzabetfa). A LITTLE 
BOOK OF LIFE AND DEATH, Edited 
by. Eleventh Edition. 

Wordsworth (W.). SELECTIONS FROM 
WORDSWORTH. Edited by Nowell 
C. S.MITH. 

Wordsworth (W.) and Coleridge (S, T.). 
LYRICAL BALLADS. Edited by George 
Sampson. 


The Little Quajrto Shakespeare 

Edited by W. J. CRAIG. With Introductions and Notes 
Pott i 6 mo. In 40 Volutnes. Leather, price is. net each volume. 

Mahogany Revolving Book Case. lor. net. 

Miniature Library 

Reprints in miniature of a few interesting boolts which have qualities of 
' humanity, devotion, or literary genius. 

Euphranor: a Dialogue on Youth.' By 
Edward FitzGerald. From the edition pub- 
lished by W. Pickering in 1851. Demy 
%tmo. Leather, as. sut. 

PoLomus: or Wise Saws and Modern In- 
stances. By Edward FitzGerald. From 
tbe edition pnblisbed by W. Pickering in 
..1852. Demyysma. Leather, as. net. 

The RubAivat of Omar KiiavvAm. By 
Edward FitzGerald. From the ist edition 
of 1859, Fourth Edition. Leather, \s. net. 


The Life of Edward, Lord Herbert op 
Chbrburv. Written by himself. From the 
edition printed at Str.-iwbcrry Hill in the 
year 1764. Demy %amo. Leather, as, net. 
The Visions of Dost Francisco Qubvsdc 
Villegas, Knight of the Order of St. 
James. Made English by R. L. From thi 
edition printed for H. Herringman, 166S. 
Leather, as, net. 

PoBM.'i. By Dora Greenwell. From the edi 
lion of 1848. Leather, as net 


Fcap. %vo, 

Dante Alighieri. By Paget Toynbee, M.A, 
D.Litt. With 13 Illustrations. Third Edition. 


Girolamo Savonarola. By E. I-. S. Hors- 
hurgh, M.A, With la Illustrations. Second 
Edition, 

John Howard. By E. C. S. Gibson, D.D., 
Bishop of Gloucester. With iz Illustrations. 
Alfred Tennyson. By A. C. Benson, hi. A. 

With 9 Illustrations. Second Edition, 

Sir Walter Raleigh. By I. A. Taylor. 
With 13 Illustrations. 

Erasmus. By E. F. H. Capey, With 13 
Illustrations. 

The Young Pretender. By C. S. Terry. 
With la Illustrations. 


Oxford Biographies 

Each volume, cloth, zs. 6 d, net ; leather, 3#. (id.- net. 

Robert Burns. By T. F. Henderson 
With 13 Illustrations. 

Chatham.^ By A. S. M'Dowall. With i 
Illustrations. 

Francis of Assisi. By Anna hi. Stod 
dart. With j6 Illustrations. 

Canning. By W. Alison Phillips. With i 
Illustrations. - 

Beaconsfield. By Walter Sichel. With i 
Illustrations. 

Johann Wolfgang Goethe. By H. C 
Atkins. With 16 Illustrations. 

FRAK901S Fenelok. By Viscount St Gyre- 
'With Z3 Illustrations- 
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Bdhool Esaaninatioa Seties 

Edited I7 A. M. M. STEDMAK, M.A. Cr. 8tw, 


FhcHcn Emhinattok rAri:i». IJr A. M. 
M. Slcdnuin, M.A. /■'eHrinute Uitica. 
Klv. Sixth Eiittaa. df.Kr/. 

Latin Examinatiok FArnt^ Hr A. BL M. 

Sledman, M.A. ^eurUtnth Udithm. 

■Ret. Sixth Emien. 6a n#/. 

OeeeK Exauihation FArcnt. Hr A. M. M. 
Slednuin, M.A Kinth Edtlien. 

Kse. Fearth Edititn. ht.itti. 
CePMAN EXAMINATinN rArEKA. By K> J. 
. Moridh Sttanih Editim. 

Kxr. Third CdtUen. tx.utt. 


Ilimnv AKii GnocftAniv Examination 
Papi»s. By C 11. Spence, M.A. TMrd 
Lilian. 

Fiivncs Examination PAm& By E. E. 
Steel, M.A., F.CS. 

Gcvccaa KNotrLnooi: Examination 
Papeha By A. M. M, Sledman, M.A. 
Sixth Edition. 

Kiv. Fcarth EditHn. ft. art. 

Examination Papers in Enoumi Histoxt. 
By J. licit Plomden.Brardlaw, A A. 


School Qstoiies 

Ittustraitd. Oown Siw. ri. 6d. 

ASaiaoLlIisTOiirar Warwickshiri:. By ASciiooi. Hittorv or Siirrev. By H. E 
& C A WIndle, IXSe., F.A& Malden, Bl.A. 

A School Historv or SeHcnscr. By . „ „ „ 

Walter Raymend. Stttnd Editim. A School llKTonr or Middlesex. ByV. 

A toiooL IiisTonr or IdAMCASitiACo Uy Z*larr uno i • IV. Wiilion. 

W, E. Rliodci. 

jiSethnen’s Simpltfled French Teacts 

Edited T. R. N. CROFTS, M.A. 

Oat SkWittg each. 

LUiSTontEtfONETiiLirB. Adapted liyT. R. La Ciiak<oh de Roland. Adapted by II. 

N.OMfta,M.A SMndEdUitm. Rien, M.A. Snmd Editim 

Abdallah. Adapted by J. A. Wilton. MCuoibeb de CADtaiOK. Adapted by J. F. 

Lc SocTEDR MATildtlt. Adapted by W. P. Rboadet 

Fuller. L’EraiPAGB UC LA BBUC-NtVBRNAISe. 

La Bohilue ah Mieu Adapted by P. B. MapiedlqrT. R. N. OnAi. 


La CiiAReoH nn Roland. Adapted by II. 

Rien, M.A. Steomi Editim 
MduoiBEB DB CADtaiON, Adapted by J, F. 
Rbaadet 

L’Ewipagb uc la Bblu-Nivernaisb. 

Adapted by T. R. K. anfti. 

L'Hibtoire »n Pibrrb pt Camilul 

Adapted by J. B. Faticnon. 


Ingham. I L'Hibtoire »n Pibrrb pt Camilul 

JeanVaijean. AdaptedfayF.W. M.Draper. I Adapted by J. & FRttenon. 

Uethnen’B Standard LUmuy 

C/eti, ts. mtj dottUtugluma, u. Sd.ttei. /b/rr, 6d. neii dmUe wAime, u. tuf. 
The blEDiTATiONa or Marcus Aurelius. TiixPocuBANDPLAVBarOLiiXRGoLDSHiTiL 
Tt!an«laied I7 R. Giavea CnmiiAli Repels. Pobtaster. Ben 

Sensb AND Sensidimtv. JoneAiuicn.^ _ Jenson. , „ «... 

EaoAXS AND Counsels and THb Mew TIibPobmr op John Keats. DonUevoInine. 
ATLANna Fimneis Bacon, Lord The Tbxt has been celbled by IC. de 
Voulam. SCHneouiL 

Reugio Medici nod Urn Bubial. Sir Ontto Imitat^op CiiRwr. BpTIioiium 
I bnaua Btowoe. The text coilated ly . Ti«niInIionlyC.fiiec. 

WallCTe ^ Scuooi CAYiL to a Z)cvout and Holv 

^SlSSlS^AKhncTSSSiRB op Kings 
T ii B_Ptqais _AJiD Songs or Ronair B unns. i7ToAAAV^pS£l"siri^^ 

Th. 5G!S^?S Wo*. 


TkiBPoEMR OP John Keats. DosUevolBBie. 
The Tbst liss been celbled by IC. de 
SCHnenuiL 


On the Imitation op Ciisisr. ^Tbamaa 
bXemide. TtanibliimbyC,Bisp 
A Sebious Cau to a DErauT and Holt 
Lihl W. Law. 

Pabadisb Lost. John Milton. 
Eikonoelastes and the TkHUSE DP Rings 
_ andMacbtsates. JohnMIliaD. 


Revealed. Joseph Bntlex. 
Miscellanboub Pobms. T. Chattehtos. 
Tom Jones. HeniyFlddbiB: T>eb1eVal. 
COANPOBD. Mn Gnsicell. 

The HistoetoptheDkuke andFallop 
THE Romax Eupixil E. GibboB. 
Tbxt Biid Motes nvised by J. B. Bniy. 
Seven doubk velnBiei. 


Sydenbam and Taylor. Double Volnme. 
mnshdon leiiiea hr W. II. D. Rnuie. 
TtiE Little FUiwerb or Sr. Francis. 

Ttauisloted hr W. Heywood. 

The Works op William Shakespeare: In 
lovnlaiacA 

PaiBCiPAL Poems, iSimSiA Peter Bs^e 
Shelley. WIdi an intiodiietiDn nyCLD. 
Loei^ 


The Case is Altered. Evexp Man in TiiBliiFEorMELaoK. Robert Soiiib^. 

His Humour. Epeep Man Out or His Tub Matubal Hirtdrtand ANnonnis op 


Hououm Ben Jonsan. 


Sbldobhs. Gilbert tWic: 
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Textiiooks of Science 

Edited by G. F, GOODCHILD, M.A., B.Sc., and G. R. MILLS, M.A. 
Fully Illustrated. 


Practical AIechanics. S. H. Wells. 

Fourth EditioTU Cr. Svo, 3s. 6el. 
Practical Chemistry. Part 1. W. French, 
hLA. Cr. ioo. Fourth Edition, if. 6d. 
Practical Chemistry. Part ii. W. French 
and T. H. Boardman, Cr. Svo. if. 6d. 
Examples in Physics. By C. E. Jackson, 

B.A. Cr, Sm zf. 6d. 

Technical Arithmetic and Geometry. 
By C. T. Millis, M.I.M.E. Cr. Zoo. 
31. 6rf. 

Plant Life, Studies in Garden and School. 
By Horace F. Jones, F.C.S. With 3Zo 
Gleams. Cr, Svo. 3s, 6d. 

Thc Complete School Chemistry. By F. 
H. Oldham, B.A. With ie6 Illustrations. 
Cr, Svo. 4f. 6d, 

Elementary Science for Pupil Teachers. 
Physics Section. By W. T. Clough, 


A. R.C.S. (Lond.), F.C.S. Chemistry 
Section. By A. E. Dunstan, B.Sc. (Lond.), 
F.C.S. With 2 Plate^and 10 Diagrams. 
Cr. Svo. as. 

Examples in Elementary Mechanics, 
Practical, Graphical, and Theoretical. By 
W. J. Dohbs, M.A. With 51 Diagrams. 
Cr. Svo. ss., 

Outlines of Physical Ckesiistry. By 
George Senter, B.Sc. (Lond.},Ph.D. With 
many Diagrams. Cr. Svo. 3s. 6d, 

An Organic Chemistry for Schools and 
Technical In.stitutes. By A. E. Dunstan, 

B. Sil (Lond.), F.C.S. With many 

Illustrations. Cr. Svo. as. 6d. 

First Year Physics. By C. E. Jackson, M.A. 
With 51 diagrams. Cr. Svo. if. 6d. 


Textbooks of Technology 

Edited by G. F. GOODCHILD, M.A., B.Sc., and G. R. MILLS, M.A. 

Fully Illustrated. 


How to Make a Dress. By J. A. E. Wood. 

Fourth Editiofu Cr. Svo. is. 6d, 
Carpentry and Joinery. By F. C. Webber. 

Fifth Edition, Cr, Svo. 31. Sd. 
Millinery, Theoretical and Practical. 

By Clare Hill. Fourth Edition. Cr.Svo, as. 
Instruction in Cookery. A. P. Thomson. 
as, Sd. 

An Introduction to the Study op Tex- 
tile Design. By Aldred F. Barker. JPemj' 
Svo, IS, 6d. 


Builders' Quantities. By H. C. Grubb. 
Cr. Svo. 4f. 6 d. 

RdP0DSs£ Metal Work. By A. C. Horth. 
Cr. Svo. as. 6d, 

Electric Light and Power; An Intro* 
duction to the Study of Electrical Engineer- 
ing. By E. E. Brooks, B.Sc. (Lond.). 
and W. H. N. James. A.R.C.S., A.I.E.E. 
Cr. Svo. 4f. 6d. 

Engineering Workshop Practice. By 

C. C. Allen. Cr Svo, 3s, 6d. 


Handbooks of Theology 


The XXXIX. Articles op the Church op 
England. Edited by E. C. S. Gibson, 

D.D. Sixth Edition. Demy Svo. izf. 6<f. 
An Introduction to the History of 
Religion. By F. B. Jevons. M.A., 
Litt.D, Fourth Edition Demy Svo. ivs.td. 
The Doctrine op the Incarnation. By R. 
L, Ottley, D.D. Fourth Edition revised. 
Demy Svo. izf. 6d. 


An Introduction to the History op the 
Creeds. By A. E. Burn, D.D. Demy 
Svo. lof. 6d, 

The Philosophy op Religion in England 
AND America. By Alfred Caldecott, D.D. 
Demy Svo, lof. 6a. 

A History op Early Christian Doctrine. 
By J. F. Bethune-Baker, M.A. Demy Svo, 
lor. 6d, 


The Westminster Commentaries 

General Editor, WALTER LOCK, D.D., Warden of Keble College, 
Dean Ireland's Professor of Exegesis in tbe University of Oxford. . 


The Book of Genesis. Edited with Intro- 
duction and Notes by S. R. Driver, D.D. 
Sixth Edition Demy Svo. lor. 6d, 

The Book of Jon. Edited by E. C. S. Gibson, 
D.D, Second Edition. Demy Spn. 6s, 
The Acts of the Apostles. Edited by R. 
B. Rackham, M.A. Demy Snn. Third 
Edition, lor. 6d, 

The First Epistle of Paul the Aposti b 


to the Corinthians. Edited by H. L. 
Goudge, M.A. Demy Svo, 6s. 

The Epistle of St. James. Edited with In- 
troduction and Notes by R. J. Knowling, 
D.D. Demy Svo. 6s, 

The Book of Ezekiel. Edited H. A. Red- 
path, M.A., D.Litt. Demy Svo, lor. 6d. 
A Commentary on Exodus. By A. H 
M'Neile, B.D. With a Map and 3 Plans. 
Demy Svo, lof. 6d, 



Part II. — Fiction 


Alliam<l(n. Marla). St'SAN'N'AII .\N‘ti 
ONi: unil.K. I'enwtl. Kditifn. Ct. 
i’e, tl. 

iiii. r.i.r:.'nr.r. or .\n‘ iNNorr.N'i. 

.%>/•■« f / iV/.vn. rvi r'ft 6 ». 
CAI'RlClorS CAIUIMNI . Afkf^l rdf. 

tin. O. fi* tl. 

IA)VI. ASIt ijnVlSA. rdi/in. 

r’r, Tr.*, f.r, At‘t.Vfd.i<n f./, 

I>}.Ti:i:. A PARASIIJ.. «i. 

1 iir. r.ituwN I.V 1 .S or .makv. 7 £ird 

rditin. Tr. r*A tl. 

I KNOW A MAinr.N. raid rdiUn. 

Cr, fi.\ tl. Al< 1 J>V.A'vnf* •. tJ. 
AaMen fJanc) ITIIH: ANII I'Krit*. 

liter. .’.V*i6iT''r.-. f.f 
IlaEOtdUelierd). A ROMAN MY.<TI:KV.' 
7Urd/ ditm. Cr.tt.\ tl. .M«ii ji/AA‘iii*t . 
Iw. r t. 

Tin: p.\ssp(ii:i. /fiftt rditi.-. rt.| 
tiAAr. I 

THMITATION. fiflK KdiUei. Tf. f— .j 

ijorn’ii puoxv. AA'it-rduhi. Ci.tif.' 

tl. " 

UONNA 1I|.\N.\. .tnnd Kditier. f*. 

CA.^TING or NI:T.«. lur^h Kditim. C». 

t;A tl. AI'a//V’.?iHfvfr.<. tt. j 

llatlaw (Andrew*) IIV }<TP.OKi: Ol*' 
SWORIl. iViifimnittA tt. 
l)arlnff«aoaM(!t.}. AUMINr.U. /jfA« 
Miiini. CnttA (I. 1 

URITIt. ri/m.dlllfn. Cr.Uf 6r. 

AI'o Strbun fm td. 

IN Tin: KOAii or Tin: si:a. .trmM 

Kditifn. Cr. -f. ti. 

AI>a.Vr.Aftf I'-v. td. i 

MARREr.r or oui:tiirr. ndid, 

Kditien. Cr. f-r. Cr. 

Tin: QurKN or iaivu m/u nditin. ' 

Cr. tni. dr. Al*a Mtdimn Cm Cd. ■ 
IACQUr.TTA. nintrdilifi. Cr.rn\ Cr. 
KlTlVAIONE. rffardilini. Cr.tiv. «r. 

At<a .Ulnft'mir Em fd. i 

NORMI. llluilialed. reartk rdltim. Cr, 
Em Cr. AUo.l/inAiimrm. Cd. 

THE tlROOM'SQUIKE. llloilralcd. 
r^kKditien. CK Cm dr. 

AI«i ACn/Air«Fm 6d. i 

DARTMOOR 1DVM.S. Cr. Fm dr. 

THE PENKYCOMEQUICK& ntn/' 
£dllieii. Cr. Bm dr. ■ 

GUAVAS THE TINNER. llInViated. 

Stroud rditini. Cr. Eta Cr. 
lltADVS OF THE STEWPONKV. lllav 
Hated. Stand didlUoH. OiCm. dr. 
PAltO THE PRIEST. Cr.Bm. dr. 
WINEFRUa Illmlnled. Stand Edition. 

Cr. Em. Cr. AI«o AAiAinir Em td, 
ROYALGEORGIE. Jllnrtmled. Cr. Em Cr. 


(MtltlS or AM. SORTS. Cr.tte. tt. 

1 .V iir.wi.>.i.\;:ii. \t.mird cr.tiAti. 
iin: rnoiiiMii.r.s. Ci.untiA cr. 

.M* 1 .Vtd-nn ft.1. td. 

DOMITIA. Il^l^ ArtndJuf. Cr 'lo. Cr. 

.MR!:. ei;i:Ri.Nvr.N or cur.i:rNvr.N. 

Crfti nt t II. 

1.1111.1: ll“ri.NNV. .1 .Vrti rdilin. 
Mrdimt Fia td. 

rt'R/i: IIMIOM. AWimi-Oa ti. 
Harnett lltdlth A.). A Wll.nr.RNI'SS 
WINNI.IL St.-nJ rditi.fi. Cr.FrA Cr 
RarrMnmea). I M'tilllNiS lllROUl'.ll 
A Wil.lirUNI'as Ci.tio ir. 

Harr (Mohert). IN Till: MIDST 01’ 
.\t.\l:»iS. HirdEdilum. CnZto. Cr. 
Ai'n.I.WripntiA f I. 

Tin: couNirss ir.Ki.A. rantk 

Kdhifn. (’•. Oa fts. 

Al*n .Vt.-'inrt f* .*. td. 

Tin: .Min Ai:i.r. .many, niid Edititm. 

tr.ltf. tl. AVafltdunnttr. td. 

Tin: ir.MPi’siuoi’s Pi.mcoAT. 

Iliiltiraird. Thud lUi-litn. C*.tre. ft. 
Tin: .«lKONt> ARM. .Stand Mitten. 
Cr tie. dr. 

jr.NNin RANTER JOl'RNAM.ST. 
iVtdmn Ft •. f t, 

neKhleniaroldV 1111’. Cl'RIOUS AND 
iiivi:rii,%c. .\Dvr.Nii'Ri.s m* sir 

JOHN SPARROW; rr, Tiir. Prtnriv. 
nr AK Orri Mimiw With a Uroniltnirtr. 
Sreend Milieu, (r. trv li. 
Belloerllllalre). M.P. r.MM.tNUr.I.RUK- 
IlEN. MERCHANT. With ,«t IlIiMia- 
llaae lir G. K. Cllr^TmnN. ittend l.d 
Cr.tvr. I'. 

llcnaon(l!. P.) DODO: A Drtau nr riir 
Dav. rtfutnih Ldilien. Cr. ttA dr. 
Al*n Mfdiurt Ci .*. diC 
Tin: VINTAGE. Xtdinnta. td. 
Deniuin (MnrRmet). SURJECT TO 
VANITY. Cl. Cm jr.M. 
nirmlnKham (Gcorire A.) THE RAD 
TIMI j: .VmW MUien. Citvni E:.' 
dr. 

Bowlea ffl. Stewart). A GUN.ROOM 
DITTY IIOX. SitoiidrJl.Cr.tTe. it.ed. 
Brelherten (Ralph Harold). THE 
.MIM. O'. Em dr. 

DnmtE(Charlotte]L SHIRLEY. Mtdinm 
CtA 6A 

Burke ^rbam). BARBARA GOES TO 
OXrORD. Wilhidlllnsinllinis. Third 
Kdiilon. 0-. Bm dr. 

Burton (J. Bloundelle). ACROSS THE 
SALT SIMS. diF. 

CdQ^JMn.lClota'). ANNE MAULE. 

V1:R1% ittdinm Cm id. 

Campbell ttlra. Vere). FERRIBV. 
Stand Edlilen. Cr. Bm dr. 
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Capes (Bernard). THE EXTRAOR- 
DINARY CONFESSIONS OF DIANA 
PLEASE. Third Edition, Cr, ivo. 6s. 
A JAY OF ITALY. Fourth Ed. Cr.Boo. 6s. 
LOAVES AND FISHES. Second Edition. 
Cr. Svo, 6s, 

A ROGUE’S TRAGEDY. Second Edition. 
Cr. Bvo, 6s. 

THE GREAT SKENE MYSTERY. 

Second Edition. Cr, Svo, 6s, 

THE LAKE OF WINE. Medium Svo. 6d. 
Carey (Wymond). LOVE THE JUDGE. 

Second Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s, 

Castle (Agnes and Egerton). FLOWER 
O’ THE ORANGE, and Other Talcs. 
With a Frontispiece in Coiour by A. H. 
Buckland. Third Edition. Cr. Svo, 6s. 
Charlton (Randal). M A V E. Second 
Edition. Cr, Svo. 6s. 

THE VIRGIN WIDOW. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
Chesney (Weatlierby). THE TRAGEDY 
OFTHEGREAT EMERALD Cr.Sve.6s. 
THE MYSTERY OF A BUNGALOW. 

Second Edition. Cr. Svo, 6s. 

Clifford (Mrs. W. K.). THE GETTING 
WELL OF DOROTHY. Illustrated by 
Gordon Browne. Second Edition. Cr. Svo. 
«. 6d, 

A FLASH OF SUMMER. Medium Svo. 6d, 
MRS. KEITH’S CRIME. MediumSvo. 6d. 
Conrad (Joseph). THE SECRET AGENT ; 

A Simple Tale. Fourth Ed. Cr. Svo, 6s. 
Corbett (Julian). A BUSINESS IN 
GREAT WATERS. Medium Svo. 6d. 
Corelli (Marie). A ROMANCE OF TWO 
T'>o‘nty-NinihEd. Cr.Svo. 6s. 
VENDETTA. Twenty-Sixth Ed. Cr.Svo. 6s. 
THELMA. Thirty. Eighth Ed. Cr.Svo. 6s. 
ARDATH : THE STORY OF A DEAD 
SELF. Eighteenth Edition. Cr, 8w. 6f. 
THE SOUL OF LILITH. Fi/teenth Edi- 
tion, Cr. Svo. 6s. 

WORAIWOOD. Sixteenth Ed. Cr.Svo. 6s. 
BARABBAS; A DREAM OF THE 
WORLD’S TRAGEDY, Forty-Third 
Edition, Cr, Svo, fir. 

THE SORROWS OF SATAN. Fifty-Fourth 
Edition, Cr. Svo. fir. 

THE MASTER CHRISTIAN. ElevctUk 
Edition. 174//1 Thousand, Cr. 8m fir. 
TEMPORAL POWER: A STUDY IN 
SUPREMACY, 150/A Thousand, Cr,Sao.6s 
GOD’S GOOD MAN : A SIMPLE LOVE 
STORY. Thirteenth Edition. 150th Thou- 
sand. Cr, 8 m fir. 

THE MIGHTY ATOM. Twenty-scvenik 
Edition, Cr, Svo. fir. 

BOY : a Sketch. Tenth Edition, Cr, Svo, fir. 
C.\AIEOS. Thirteenth Edition, Ci, 8m fir. 
Cotes (Mrs. Bverard). See Sara Jeannette 
Duncan. 

Cotterell (Constance). THE VIRGIN 
AND THE SCALES. Illustrated. Second 
Edition, Cr. Svo, 6s. 

Crockett (S. R.), Author of ’The Raiders,’ 
«tc. I.OCHINVAR. Illustrated. Third 
Edition. Cr. Svo, 6s, 

THE STANDARD BEARER. Cr. Svo. fir. 


Croker (B. M.). THE OLD CANTON- 
MENT. Cr.Svo. fir. ' 

JOHANNA. Second Edition. Cr.Svo. fir. 

Also Medium Svo. 6d, 

THE HAPPY VALLEY. Fourth Edition. 

Cr, Svo. fir. 

A NINE DAYS' WONDER. Third 
Edition, Cr. 8m fir, 

PEGGY OF THE BARTONS. Seventh 
Ed, Cr. Svo. fir. Also Medium 8m 6d. 
ANGEL. Fourdh Edition. Cr. Svo. fir. 

Also Medium Svo, 6d. 

A STATE SECRET. Third Edition. Cr. 

Svo, 3s. 6d. Also Medium 8m 6d, 
Crosbio (Mary). DISCIPLES. Second Ed, 
Cr.Svo. fir. 

Cutliell (Bdith B.). ONLY A GUARD. 
ROOM DOG, Illustrated by W. PAitKiH- 
SON. Crown Svo. 3s, 6d. 

Dawson (Warrington). THE SCAR, 
Second Edition. Cr, 8m fir. 

THE SCOURGE Cr.Svo. 6s. 

Deakln (Dorothea). THE YOUNG 
COLUMBINE. With a Frontispiece by 
Lewis BAUMuit. Cr, Svo. 6s. 

Deane (Mary). THE OTHER PAWN. 
Cr. Svo. fir. 

Doyle (A. Conan). ROUND THE RED 
LAMP. Tenth Edition. Cr. Sm ■ fir. 

Also Medium Svo, 6d. 

Dumas (Alexandre). See pace 39. 

Duncan (Sara Jeannette) (Mrs. Everard ■ 
Cotes). THOSE DELIGHTFUL , 
AMERICANS. Medium Svo. 6d. ' 

A VOYAGE OP CONSOLATION, Illus- 
trated. ThirdEdiiiott. Cr. Svo. fir. 

Also Medium Svo. 6d, 

Bllot (George). THE hlILL ON THE 
FLOSS. MediumSvo. 6d. 

Brsklne (Mrs. Steuart). THE MAGIC 
PLUMES. Cr.Svo. fir. 

Penn (G. Mnnville). SYD BELTON ; or. 
The Boy who would not go to Sea. Illus- 
trated by Gordon Browne, Second Ed. 

Cr, Svo, 3r. 6d, „ 

Pindlater(J. H.). THE GREEN GRAVES 
OF BALGOWRIE. F^th Edition, 
Cr. 8m fir. Also Medium Svo, 6d. • 

THE LADDER TO THE STARS. Second 
Edition. Cr. Svo. fir. 

Findlater (Mary). A NARROW WAY. 

Third Edition, Cr, Svo.. fir. 

OVER THE HILLS. Cr. 8m fir. 

THE ROSE OF JOY. Third Edition, 

Cr. Bvo. fir. 

A BLIND BIRD’S NEST. With 8 Illus- 
trations. Second Edition. Cr. Svo, 6s. \ 

Fitzpatrick (K.) THE WEANS AT') 
ROWALLAN. Illustrated. Second Edi- 
tion, Cr. Svo, fir. 

Francis (M. B.). (Mrs. Francis Blun- 
dell). STEPPING WESTWARD. 
Second Edition, Cr. Svo. fir. 

MARGERY O’ THE MILL. Third 
Edition, Cr. Svo, fir. 

Fraser (Mrs. Hugh). THE SL.AKING 
OF THE SWORD. Second Edition. 

Cr, 8m. fir. 



Fictiox 


IX Tin: .ciiADow or the i^nn. AciiAXCKor aik sixth 


TaiW iVifi.'r. Crm'n ' - i>. I *. 


rnr (IS.nndC.ll.). A MOrill'.R'S .«nx. A M.\X Ol' MAKE. IffAt'A Cr.tsf. tt. 

Fdth KJitim. lV, £;.*. Ci. W-t'Inltunttf. tfJ. 

PuIhr-.Mnlllnnd (Ullnt. IlI.AXCIin Tllh ClIKONICI.r.S 01' COUNT AN- 


.U>'i f-.'. ( /. 


IlKANCIin Tllh ClIKONICI.rs or COUNT AN. 


ESMEAD. Se.-T’.f FMi-. Cr.itf. fx. TONHl. Aitth/ifiiim. Cr.Sn% Ci. 
anllon (Tom). i:iCKl:KIiV‘.S roiJ.V. AI*>.Vr./iHnft^ ti. 

.I.Viir fS. rilltOaO. IIIa<ir.>inl li)- II. K. Miliai:. 

anvkell (Mr*.). Cn.\NI'ORIl. .Veiiimn Simlh tlSilifn, Cr. 

lr.% tJ. AI>9 .VnAvn FrA tJ. 

M.\RY lUVETON. .VrJjWnCtA t-i. SIMON I>AU- Illutiralril. /'A'r/m. 

NOKTII ANIi .■SOUTH. .VeSmtatsv. CS. Cr.>.% (If. 

ante* (Eleanor). THE P1/)W.W0MAN. THE KINC'.'f MII'.ROR. Feurtk liditim 
Cr.trf. (it. . 


flerard (Dorallien). IIOI.V M.\TR|. 

MONV. .VeSimmCsA 6/. 

.MADE or MONr.V. Cr. ttv. ti. 

MmXttiiynbf. r.f. 

THE EMPKOnAIILi: lUVI. 7htfJ 
tXiihn. Cr. Cr% (t. 

Tin. nuiPREor Lirr. Cr.tr,-. tu 
TIIECONgUE<STOri.UNlJliN. XtSunr 

aiiiilnir((iearf!e1. THE TOWN 1R.\. 
VEI.I.I.R. ArrmS EJiiitK. Cr. Cm M. 
Al'd iltdiun t;v, tJ. 

THE CROWN ur MIT'- Cr. ttf U. 
AI*o .*'«(/•»« rn\ (.VL 


(>. tm Ft. 

, QUISANTI'. Feyrth CJitlen. Ct. F;a fj. 
I THE I)OI.I.V IlIAl OitLT..*. ( t. et.%. a. 
I AKi .*iV.(ivn FiJ< F./. 

A SI.RVANT or Till. Pl'IH.IC lllui- 
irairil. Am p(F / •(inm. (.t. CtA Ff. 
TAI.r.!S OK TWO Prori.r_ Wiilm I'nm- 
Inpirce Ly A. It. ISt'i •.laMj. ItirS i.y. 

11^ (OniMinv THE i..\nv or I.Y ri:. 

AtrenJ Cilitm. Ct r.f, (t. 

Ilomnne (E. \V 1: Iil.Mi MEN TEI.I. 
NOTALEiS XrAynt-.r U. 

I llnn*man (Clemenee). IIIE EII'E OI* 
. SlKAltI.mAl.l.Iir.UAIR!. Cf.Sr.<.6r. 


aiflnvIlle(Enie«(l 1 HEINCVSTRE.\-' Itueller (Ford MndovH AN ENRMSH 

. • M A— a A - m ^ MM Annoav — A — * — — — _ M 


hUilE. Iliii'liaird. Cr.tsr. ji.Ct ■ 

Aln.lM&ryFn^ I 

THEEMOrilUlIlE. IlluUialnl. t'r.Csf 
;r. F.F. Al’y AMiurtt'v, CJ. 
aieli; (Cliaric*). HUNTER'S CRUIKI'. 
iniiMiaied. CrvCtA 3t.U. I 

Al n Mfilfyn f n*. 6F. I 

(IrtmmmMnmthm'L OUtMM'SrAIRV ■ 


(SIKL: A Roma'-CI^ .^r.v«.F AFr/trir. 
Cr. f rk*. 6t. 

IliitlendlamnesR^on). THE HA 1.0. 

Fifth t Alley. (*r. Cia 6r. 

Ilyne (C. J. CatellKe). MR. IIOR- 
ROCKS, PUKM:K. Feyrtk /Ti/Kim. 
Cr, trn ft. 


Feyrtk /Ti/idm. 


MOOIIS. FeyrUtylbIXHirn. Cr.trr. 6i. , rkirtirlk /TiAripii. (V. E-s% jr. U. 

THE SCHOLAR'S 1I.\UCI1TEK. Feyrtk SEA URCHINS, Filitnlk CJitiem.. Ct. 

iXitiey. Cr. Em Ct. I Erv it. <J. 

IIIMIA STRArFORII nnil THE REMIT. ' AMASTEROrCRAIT. Illa^nncdbyWiii 
TANCE M.\N. Taxiftk CS. Cr. tee. Owkh. Kieklk CAliey. Cr.tie. y.Cd. 
Cs, MRHT rRMOIITS. Illuilcaieil by Wii l 

llnrrod(P.)(Pninec*Farlic* Roliertaim). Owr.N and Oihen. Semtk CAtm. Cr. 
THE TAAIINU or THE BRUTE. Cr.- Bw, if.W. „ . 

Em fir. THE SKIPPER'S WOniN(L KMk FJl- 

IterbertRon (Acrc* 0.). PATIENCHI lien. Cr. Em jt. tJ. 

DEAN. O. £% fit. I AT SUNWICII PORT, innilialed br 

IHelicns (Rnbert), THE PROPHET OP ■ Wiu-Owisi. /nntkCJitim. CrJhe. ».&/. 


IHelicns 


THE PROPHET OP ' Wiu-Owisi. fnntkSJittns. CrJhe . ; 


BERKEU'.YSgUARF- SetenJ Cditlm. DIAI.5TONK LANE. Illuiiiaied fay Will 
C>-. Btv. Cr. ■ Ownn. SnrmtkEilitIm. Cr. Em ir.firf. 

TONGUES OF CONSCIENCE. TOAiF, ODD CRAbT. IllBiiialnl liy Will O wnn. 

Eititiey. Cr. Em fit. 1 Srttmtk Cititteu. Cr. 8m *r. &I, 

FELIX. Sixth CJitieu Cr.txe. fir. ■ THE lADY OF THE BARGE. Eirkth 
THE WOMAN WITH THE VKS. Sixth Iditien. Cr. t-e. ji. 6d. 

Mditiey. Cr. Em fir. i 4nDie*(Heniy). THE SOFT SID) 

miSWAYS. Cr. ire. Hr. j Edttim. CV-.Biw. fir. 

THE GARDEN OF ALLAH. SreradwiM THE BETTER SORT. Cr. Bm 


THE lADY OF THE BARGE Efthi* 
Iditim. Cr.tre. v.6d. 
4nDiM(HeniT). TIIESOFT SIDE fmmF 
Editfey. Cr. Em fir. 


Editiea. Cr. Bm Cr. 

THE BLACK SPANIEL Cr. Bm fir. 


I THE AMBASSADORE 
I Cr. Bm fir. 


Seeeyd Editien. 


THE (L\LL OF THE BLOOD. Jriyji/A THE GOLDEN BOWL. TUrd Editien. 


Editien. Cr. Bm fir. 


Cr. Bm fir. 


Hone (Antliony). THE GOD IN THE Kenya RI. A. MlteheBL HE THAT 
(£aR. TtmikSdOien. ChBm fir. . EATETl(BREADWITlIME.Cr.Bmer. 
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Kester (Vauglian), THE FORTUNES OF 
THELANDRAVS. Illustrated. Cr.Bvti. 6s. 
Lawless (Hon. Bmlly). WITH ESSEX 
IN IRELAND. Cr. Boo. 6i. 

Lo Qneux (WHlInm), THE HUNCH- 
BACK OF WESTMINSTER. Third Ed. 
Cr. Boo. do. 

Also Medium Boo. 6d, 

THE CROOKED WAY. Second Edition. 
Cr. Boo. 6s. 

THE CLOSED BOOK. ThirdEd. Cr.ivo.6s. 
THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW. 

Illustrated. Thitd Edition. Cr. Boo. 6s. 
BEHIND THE THRONE. Third Edition. 
Cr. Boo. 6s, 

Levett- Yeats (S. K.). ORRAIN. Second 
Edition. Cr. Boo. 6s. 

THE TRAITOR'S WAY. Medium Boo. 6d. 
Linton CB. Lynn). THE TRUE HISTORY 
OF JOSHUA DAVIDSON. Medium 
Boo. 6d, 

London (Jack). WHITE FANG. With .i 
Frontispiece by Charles Rivingston 
Bull. Sixth Edition. Cr. Boo. 6s. 
Lucas (B. V.). LISTENER'S LURE ; An 
Oblique Narration. Fourth Edition. Cr. 
Boo. 6s, 


Lyall (Bdna). 
-NOVELIST. 


DERRICK VAUGHAN, 
42nd Thousand, Cr. Boo. 
30. 6d. Also Medium Boo. 6d. 

Maartens (Maarten). THE NEW RELI- 
GION : A Modern Novel. Third EdU 
tion. Cr, Boo. &r. 

M'Cnrthy (Justin H.). THE LADY OF 
LOYALTY HOUSE. IIlustr.-ited. Third 
Edition, Cr. Boo. dr. 

THE DRYAD. Second Edition. Cr.Boo. 6s, 
THE DUKE'S MOTTO. Third Edition. 
Cr, Boo. dr. 

Macdonald (Ronald). A HUMAN 
TRINITY. Second Edition Cr. Boo, dr. 
Macnauffiitan (S.). THE FORTUNE OF 
Christina M'NAB. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Boo. dr. 

Malet (Lucas). COLONEL ENDERBY'S 
WIFE. Fourth Edition, Cr. Boo. dr. 

A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION. New 
Edition. Cr, Boo. dr. 

Also Medium Boo. 6d. 

THE WAGES OF SIN. Fifteenth Edition, 
Cr. Boo. dr. 

THE CARISSIMA. Fifth Ed. Cr.Boo. dr. 

Also Medium Boo. 6d. 

THE GATELESS BARRIER. Fifth Edi- 
tion. Cr. Boo. dr. 

THE HISTORY OF SIR RICHARD 
CALM AD Y. Seventh Edition. Cr.Boo. dr. 
Mann (Mrs. M. B.). OLIVIA'S SUMMER. 
' .Second Edition. Cr. Boo. dr. 

A LO^T-KSTATE. a New Ed. Cr.Boo. dr. 

Also MeaiumBoo. 6d. 

THE PARISH Of HILBY. A New Edition. 
Cr. Boo. dr. 

THE PARISH NURSE. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Boo. dr. 

GRAN'MA'SJANE. Cr.Boo. dr. 

MRS. PETER HOWARD. Cr.Boo. dr. 
Also Medium Boo. 6d, 


A WINTER'S TALE. A New Edition. 
Cr. Boo. Cr. 

ONE ANOTHER'S BURDEN.S. A New 
Edition. Cr. Boo. dr. 

Also Medium Boo. 6d, 

ROSE AT HONEYPOT. ThirdEd. Cr. 
Boo. dr. 

THERE WAS ONCE A PRINCE. Ulus. 

tratcd by M. B. Mann. Cr. Boo. jr. 6d. 
WHEN ARNOLD COMES HOME. Illus- 
trated by M. B. Mann. Cr. Boo. er. di/. 
THE EGLAMORE PORTRAITS. Third 
Edition. Cr. Boo. dr. 

THE MEMORIES OF RONALD LOVE. 
Cr. Boo. dr. 

THE SHEEP AND THE GOATS. Thitd 
Edition. Cr, Boo. 6s. 

A SHEAF OF CORN. Second Edition. 
Cr. Boo. Cr. 

THE CEDAR STAR. MediumBvo. 6d. 
Marchmont (A. W.). MISER HOAD- 
LEY'S SECRET. Medium Boo. 6d. ’ 

A MOMENTS ERROR. Medium Boo. 6d. 
Marriott (Charles). GENEVRA. Second 
Edition, Cr. Boo. dr. 

Marryat (Captain). PETER SIMPLE 
Medium Boo. 6d. 

JACOB FAITHFUL. Medium Boo. 6d. 
Alarsh (Richard). THE TWICKENHAM 
PEERAGE. Second Edition, Cr. Boo. dr. 
Also Medium Boo. 6d. 

THE MARQUIS OF PUTNEY. Second 
Edition, Cr. Boo. Cr. 

IN THE SERVICE OP LOVE. Third. 

Edition. Cr. Boo. dr. 

THE GIRL AND THE MIRACLE. 

Third Edition. Cr, Boo. dr. 

THE COWARD BEHIND THE CUR- 
TAIN. Cr.Boo. Cr. 

A METAMORPHOSIS. Medium Boo. 6d. 
THE GODDESS. Medium Boo. 6d. 

THE JOSS. MediumBvo, 6d, 

Marshall (Arcliibald). MANY JUNES. 

Second Bditioti, Cr. Boo. dr. 

Mason (A. E. W.). CLEMENTINA. 
Illustrated. .Second Edition. .Cr, Boo. dr. 
Also Medium Boo. 6d. 

Mathers (Helen). HONEY. Fourth Ed. 

Cr. Boo. Cr. AI.so Medium Boo. 6d. 
GRIFF OF GRIPFITHSCOURT. Cr. Boo. 

dr. Also Medium Boo. 6d, 

THE FERRYMAN Second Edition. Cr. 
Boo. dr. 

TALLY-HOI Fourth Edition. Cr.Boo. Cr. 
SAM'S SWEETHEART. MediumBvo. 6d. 
Maxwell (W. B.). VIVIEN. Ninth Edi- 
tion. Cr. Boo. Cr. 

THE RAGGED MESSENGER. Third 
Edition. Cr, Boo, dr. 

FABULOUS FANCIES. Cr. Boo. Cr. 

THE GUARDED FLAME. Seventh Edi- 
tion. Cr. Boo. Cr. 

ODD LENGTHS. Second Ed. Cr. Boo. Cr. 
THE COUNTESS OF MAYBURY: Be- 
TtvEEN You AND I. Being the Intimate 
Conversations of the Right Hon. the 
Countess of Mayburj'. Fourth Edition, . 
Cr. Boo. dr. 
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Meade (I.T.). DRirT. StttnJ SttUitm. 

Cr. Em Cr. AI<q JteJium Eta 6/. 
RISUKGAM. Cr.Em 6t. 

VICTORY. CnE:^h Cc. 

A GIRL OF TKi: PKOPLR. IllnUfalcil 
liv R. IlArsEr. .ffetKifJM Cn Eta 31 . tJ. 
HEPSV GIPSY, inuitnicdby K. lloiKiNk 
Cmni Er A ef. &/. 

TUB nOROL*RAIII.B SItSS: A Sronrar 
AKOLii-rAqillosi'D Town. llloMnlnl by 
la lIorKiNA Stmi/ AAVA’a. CVvini 

Slchen'di.).' CPaS.\R« WIFE. Steaiut 
EJithm. Cr. ttf. ft. 

Meradlth (BUIc). HEART 01* MV 
HEART. Cr.tid. 6r. 

Miller (Eathet). LIVING MBS. nM 
JlJtlfnt. Cr. Sf A 6>. 

Mltferd (nertramL THE SIGN OP THE 
SPIDER. Illu<iraleil. Sixth lUlilien. 
Cr. Ere. jf.AA Al<e .IMim En«. tJ. 
IN THE WHIRL OF THE RISING. 

Third Rditlm. Cn EriA At. 

THE RED DERELICT. Jftrwf EdMen. 
Cr. Em df . 

MatMwanhlAlra.). THEREDGRANGE. 
lllumiiied by donBOH Bnomie. Sttcnd 
EdiUm. Cr. ft a yr. C t. 
A1anti!emcor(K, L.). COLONEL KATE. 

Thmt hditlcn. Cr.tsf. At. 
MentreMr(F.P.). THE ALIEN. Third 
Ediiim. Cr.tee. At. 

Aba ittdimn tsr. *d. 
AlenrIaeMArtlilirL TALES OP MPalN 
STREETS. Sfmilh EdlUm, Cr. Era. At. 
A CHILD OP THE JACa Riflh EdltlcK. 
Cn Efa At. 

CUNNING MORRELL. CaEta At. 
THE HOLE IN TIIF. WALI. Rrurth Edt. 

ilmu Cr. Em At. AboA/AfibMErA Ad. 
DIVERS VAKITIKR CaBivl At. 
NeabItIB.). (Mr«. II. BLuid). THE RED 
HOUSE lllinnalcd. Reartk Editim. 
Cr. Em. At. AltoAMIhmEoA Ad. 
Nerrla(W. B.), HARRY AND URSULA: 
A Stohv wmi TWO Siora to it. Stcond 
Edition. Cr. Em At. 

Ills GRACE. A/MAidfEm Ad. 

GILES INGILBY. AAdibmEm Ad. 

THE CREDIT OF THE COUNTY. 
ilttStm Em Ad. 

LORD LEONARD THE LUCKLESS, 
ilrditm Ere. Ad. 

MATTHEW AUSTIN. Uodinmtot. Ad. 
CLARISSA FURIOSA. AMAiMBm Ad. 
OUphant (Mn.). THE LADWS WALK. 
Sledatm Em Ad. 

SIR ROBERTS FORTUNE. UttBnm 
Eiwl Ad, 

THE PRODIGALS, htodhimtoo. Ad. 
THE TWO MARYS. AIMtaMBm Ad. 
Ollivant CAIlrad). OWD BOD, THE 
OBEY DOG OR RENMUIR. With a 
Plontltiilece. Eltotnlk EdUhn. Cr. 
Em At: 

Oppenhdlm (B. Phltllpa). MASTER OF 
MEN. Fourth BdUbn. Cr.Sm At. 
AboAfl^afEm Ad. 


Osenham Mehn). A WEAVER OF WEBS. 
Wiih B lllnstialiain by Mavkicc Gaur* 
nraiiAcen. Strond Edilion. Cr. Err. At. 
THE G.m: OF THE DESERT. Wlili 
a FrantKpicce In PlioiaeRivurelw Harold 
Corriso. Ffflh Edltieu. Cr. Em At. 
PROFIT AND IASS. With a FianlnphGe 
In pbetoRtavuK by Harold Cormio. 
Fourth Edition. Cr, Era. At. 

THE lANG ROAa With a FrenlbplKe 
In Phaiopiaiun Iqr Harold Comnc. 
Fourth Edition. Cr. Bf%% At. 
PnlnCDnny). LINDLUY LAYS. Thhd 
Edition. Cr. Em At. 

Parker IGlIberty. PIERRE AND HIS 
PEOPLE. Sixth Edition. Cr. Em At. 
MRS. rAI.ClIION. RjArA/rdD/M. Cr.Em 

THE TRANSLATION OF A SAVAGF. 

Third Edition. Cr. Em At. 

THE TRAIL OF THE SWORa Ulus- 
Iratetl. Einth Edition. Cr. Em At. 

Alto .IfSnAwri Em Ad. 

WHEN VALMOND CAMETO PONTIAC : 
Tbe Story of n Lest Napoleon. Sixth 
Edition. Cr. Fm At. 

Also Atodiun Em Ad. 

AN ADVENTURF.U OP THE NORTH. 
The l.ast Adventore* of ‘Pietly Piem* 
Fourth Edition. Cr. Em At. 

THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. Illw 
Hated. Sixtoonth Edition. Cr.tsn At. 
THE 1L\TTLE OF THE STRONG: a 
Romance of Two Klnedems. Illostraicd. 
Sixth Edition. Cr. EtA At. 

THE POMP OF THE LAVILETTES. 
Third hditiru, Cr, Em it. td. 

Also ATnAniit Em Ad. 

Pemberton (Alnxb THE FOOTSTEPS 
OF A THRONE. Illoktiated. Third 
Editton. Cr, Em At. 

Also AAid/irmBm &/. 

1 CROWN THEE KING. With llluftra. 
Ham by Flank Dadd and A. FoRcilier. 
Cr.Em At. 

AlsoAfttATirjwBm Ad. 

PhUliNi^ fUen). LYING PROPHETS. 

ThMEdiUon. Cr.Em At. 

CHILDREN OF THE BUST. Fifth Edi- 
tion. Cr. Em At. 

Abe Utdium Em Ad. 

TUB HUMAN BOV. IVIth a Fbmtispleee. 
Sixth EditiOH, Cr. Em At. 
AboAlir^atEm td. 

SONS OF THE SIORNING. .StiMJid 
SdUhn, Cr, Em At. 

THE RIVER. ThirdEdtthn. Cr. Em St. 

Abe UtORum Ad 
THE AEIBRICAN PRISONER. Fourth 
Editio n. Cn Era At. 

THE SECRET WOMAN. Fourth EdUbu, 
Ch Em Sr. 

KNOCK AT A VENTURE. WilhaFkenlb< 
wec e. TMrdEdltion. Cn Em St. 
THE PORTREEVE. FOurthEd. Cr.Em At. 
THE POACHER'S WIFE. Steond Edition 
Cr. Em St. 

Abo hfedhtmtoo. td. 
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THE STRIKING HOURS. Scceud JPdition. 
Crown Svo. 6s. 

THE FOLK AFIELD. Crowit Zvo. 6s. 
Plcfethnll OMarmaduke). SAID THE 
FISHERMAN. SevtnikEd. Cr.Zva. 6f. 
BRENDLE. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE HOUSE OF ISLAM. T/drd Edi- 
tion. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

• 0 ’ (A. T. QuHler Couch). THE WHITE 
WOLF. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Also JlfciEmn Zvo. 6d. 

THE M.\yOR OF TROY. Fourth Edition. 

Cr. S;' 0 . 6s. 

MERRY-GARDEN AND OTHER 
STORIES. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

MAJOR VIGOUREUX. Third Edition. 

Cr. Zvo. 6s, 

Rawson (Maud Stepney). THE EN 
CHANTED GARDEN. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Rhys (Grace). THE WOOING OF 
SHEILA. Second Edition. Cr.Zvo, 6s. 
RIdffe (W. Pctt). LOST PROPERTY. 
Medium Zvo. 6d. 

ERB. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

A SON OF THE STATE. Second Edition. 

Cr, Zvo. %s, 6d. Also Medium Zvo. 6d. 

A BREAKER OF LAWS. A New Edition. 

Cr. Zoo. 3S. 6d, 

AIRS. GALER'S BUSINESS. Illustrated. 

Secoiui Edition. Cr. Zoo. 6s. 

THE WICKHAMSES. Fourth Edition. 

Cr, Zvo. 6s. 

NAJIE OF GAR1«\ND. Third Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s, 

GEORGE and THE GENERAL. Medium 
Zvo. 6d, 

Ritchie (Mrs. David G.). MAN AND 
T H E Cassock, second Edi*''"’ 
Crown Zvo. 6s. 

Roberts (C. G. D.). THE HEART OF 
THE ANCIENT WOOD. Cr. 8w, 
3 r. 6d. 

Robins Elizabeth). THE CONVERT. 

Third Edition. Cr, Zvo. 6s. 
Rosenkrantz (Baron Palle). THE 
MAGISTRATE'S OWN CASE. Cr. 
Zoo. 6s, 

Russell (W. Clark). MY DANISH 
SWEETHEART. Illustrated. Fifih 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s, 

Also Medium Zvo. 6d, 

HIS ISLAND PRINCESS. Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s, 

Also Medium Zvo, 6d, 

ABANDONED. Second Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

Also Medium Zvo. 6d. 

JIASTER ROCKAFELLAR'S VOYAGE, 
lllustr.ated by Gordon Browne. Third 
Edition, Cr. Biw. ar. 6d, 

A MARRIAGE AT SEA. Medium Zvo. 6d, 
Rjran (Marah Ellis). FOR THE SOUL 
OF lUVFAEL. Cr, Zvo. 6r. 

Sergeant (Adeline). THE MYSTERY 
OF THE MOAT. Second Edition. Cr. 
Zvo. 6s. 


THE PASSION OF PAUL MARIL- 
LIER. Crown Zvo. 6s. 

THE QUEST OF GEOFFREY • 
DARRELL. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE COMING OF THE R.\NDOLPHS. ^ 

THE PROGRESS OF RACHAEL. 'C .. ; . 

Zvo. 6s, ‘.i 

BARBAR.VS MONEY. .Cn Sot. 

Also Medium Zvo. 6d, ' ^ 

THE MASTER OF BEECHWOO-^. 

Medium Zvo, 6d. jf 

THE YELLOW DIAMOND. Second u/ 

Cr. Zvo. 6s, Also Medium Zvo. 6d, 

THE LOVE THAT OVERCAME. Mediu 
Zvo. 6d, 

Shannon (W. F.). THE MESS DECF; 

• Cr. Zvo. 3 S. 6d. 

ShelleyCBertha).' ENDERBY. Third Ed r 
Cr. 8ot. fir. f 

SidKWlck (Mrs. Alfred). THE KlNSi 
LLtiN. With 8 Illustrations by C. E 
Brock. Third Edition. Cr. Sot. 6s. 
Smith (Dorothy V. Horace). M'IS&S 
MON.\. Cr. Sot. 3 r. 6d, 

Sonnichsen (Albert). DEEP-SEA VAGA 
BONDS. Cr.Zvo. fir. , 

Suabu^ (Georsre). THE HA'PENNY 
bllLLIONAIRE. Cr. Sot. 3 r. 6d. 

Surtees (R. S.). HANDLEY CROSS. 

Illustrated. Medium Sot. 6d. 

MR. SPONGE’S SPORTING TOUR. I. 

Illustrated. Medium Zvo. 6d, 

ASK MAMMA. Ulus. MediumZao. 6d. 
Urquhart (M.), A TRAGEDY IN COM- 
MONPLACE. Second Ed. Cr. 8w. fir. 
Vorst (Marie Van). THE SENTIMEN- 
TAL ADVENTURES OF JIMMY BUL- 
STrGDE. Cr. Zvo. 6s, 

Woineman (Paul). THE BAY OF 
LILACS: A Romance from Finland. 
Second Edition. Cr, Sot. fir. 

THE SONG OF THE FOREST. Cr. Sot. • 
fir. 

Walford (Mrs. L. B.). M R. S M I T ’ 

Mtdiufil ZvQ, 6ifi .1 " 

THE, BABY’S GRANDMOTHn 

AMtUtH ZVOe 6de 

COUSINS. Medium 8w, 6rf. 

Wallace (General Lew). BEN-HU 
Medium Zve* 6d* 

THE S’AIR GOI)- MediumZvo, 6(4 

Marriott). CAPTAI . 
’Edition^ Cr. 8m t\ 
TWISTED EGLANTINE. With 8 IHcJ 
traiions by FnANK Craio. T/itrd £digi. ^ 
Cr.Zvo. 6x, X ^ 

the mGH TOBY : Being further Chapt..'§t 
in the Life nnd Fortunes of Dick Rydc >. 
otherwise Galloping Dick, sometime Gentle S', 
man of the Road. With a Frontispiece b ^ 


^AODE Shem-brson. Third Edith, i 
Cr. Zvo, 6r. I 

urea: ^ 

Third Edition. Crown Zvo, 6s, 
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.HE PRIVATEERS. R*llh B Illa<lfai!ciii< 
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